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EDITORIAL 


Religious training im secondary schools is demanding the close 
attention of all concerned with education. This was made manifest by 
the reception given to our last issue. No less concern exists about the 
relugious education of those boys and girls who about the age of fifteen 
either start wpon their working life or enter technical schools to be 
trained for some industry or profession. These latter were not included 
in the last number of Lumen Vitae because we intended to devote 
to them a special series of articles. 

What is here presented to the reader should be regarded only as an 
intvoduction to a work we hope to pursue with the collaboration of our 
friends and supporters ; it provides some basic information and a 
number of suggestions. Miss Suzanne-Marie Durand gives a 
general survey of the Christian training of girls belonging to the pro- 
fessional classes in France. Then come several articles on vocational 
schools: Brother Vincent Ayel sees certain factors in the mental 
make-up of technical students favourable and unfavourable to religious 
teaching; Professor Antony and Don Sinistrero write about 
Germany and Italy respectively. Abbé Lanquetin examines some 
vyural vocational schools. Miss Schouwenaars outlines a religious 
doctrine syllabus for working givls. As the formation of adolescents 
should be carried further to the stage of aduli education, the reader wll 
not be surprised to see a final article written by Mgr. Merino on the 
Formation of Workers’ Militants in Spain. Fr. G. Delcuve, S. J., 
takes stock of the material and appeals for the cooperation of more 
people who are competent in this field. 


With this issue we introduce a new rubric: Correspondence. 
We will publish under this heading communications of general interest, 
such as the veactions of readers to articles, their suggestions, etc. On this 
occasion we print a letter from his Eminence Cardinal Jaime de 
Barros Camara, Archbishop of Rio-de-Janeiro, and another from 
M. Léon Bérard, former Minister of Education, France. The 
former refers to our special issue, The Catechistn Text-Book, 
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and the latter to State Schools and Christian Education. We beg 
our readers to regard this step we are taking as an invitation to draw 
closer together in our common aims, and to answer the questionnaires 
we may send out soliciting their opinions. 

Another new feature is the International Chronicle. We have 
been fortunate in securing a regular correspondent in a large number 
of countries. For the benefit of all our readers we make a pressing 
appeal to all who have a source of information at their disposal relating 
to publications and outstanding activities connected with religious 
education. 


This 1s the last number for 1951. The manager requests subscribers 
to send him as promptly as possible the subscription renewal sheet and 
the fee. May we count on your goodwill for an increase in circulation 
of Lumen Vitae ? We thank you in anticipation. 


The Christian Education of Girls 
of the Professional Class 


by Suzanne-Marie Duranp ! 


I, THE PROBLEM OF THE ADOLESCENT 


For the current year 1950-51, the two big Catholic Action orga- 
nizations for adults, the National Federation of Catholic Action 
and French League for Women’s Catholic Action, which number 
some millions of men and women in France, have undertaken the 
study of the various psychological, sociological, family problems 
concerning adolescents ; included in the subjects is religious educa- 
tion. 

Similarly, the ‘‘ Journées Nationales d’Enseignement religieux ”’ 
which were held in Paris last March dealt with the Christian 
education of adolescents ; from what the speakers and chaplains 
had to say one could form a picture of the spiritual misery of 
working class children and the urgent task laid upon educators to 


1 Suzanne-Marie DURAND studied philosophy at Aix-en-Provence under Maurice 
BLONDEL. She came out first in the finals. She taught for some time in private schools. 
Then by word, pen, direct action she turned to catechetical activities and youth 
movements ; she devotes herself to specialized Catholic Action and other apostolic, 
works. 

As an inspector she has been member of several educational commissions for 
the Ministry of Education. She is organizer of meetings of Catholic teachers in France 
to discuss educational matters. 

She has written two spiritual monographs : Tvansparence — Méve Marguerite- 
Marie Massard (obtainable from the author) and Fioretti de Rouergue — Meére 
Marie des Anges (Paris, Bonne Presse, 1949), portraits of nuns who led deeply 
contemplative lives. She has also published three books on pedagogy : Humanités 
Ouvriéves et Culture féminine, Spes, 1946, Education Féminine — Chemins nouveaux, 
Paris, Jacques Lanore, 1949; and Pour ou contre l’ Education Nouvelle, recently 
published by Desclée De Brouwer, 1951. These works are the fruit of personal 
teaching experience ; the first considers chiefly syllabuses, the second methods and 
their applications, the last is an essay in synthesis. — Address : 107, Bvd de Créteil, 
St. Maur-des-Fossés, Seine, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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discover the main lines of a religious pedagogy adapted to their 
needs. 

Bearing in mind these discussions and making use of our own 
experience, we will try to see what might possibly be done for the 
religious education of girls who, at fourteen, come to the end of 
their ordinary studies. 

What are they ? And where are they ? That is the first question. 
The answer can only be vague; it varies in different European 
countries, and even in different provinces of France. Jean Quercy, 
a former Jocist leader, has tried to expose the lack of apprentice- 
ship in France ;in his book he tells us that out of 660,000 boys and 
girls aged fourteen about 74,000 go on with their secondary, classic 
or modern studies, about 100,000 attend extension courses or 
technical schools, 25,000 go to centres for apprenticeship, and 
finally, 460,000 go straight into production or to apprenticeship 
‘on the job’ in agriculture or industry. 


II. THE WORKING GIRL 


These last constitute over fifty per cent of the total. Where are 
they ? How can we approach them ? By what means can they come 
to receive the Christian message that is meant for them ? And who 
will hand it on to them ? 

Unless they happen to belong to unusually good Catholic families, 
these girls are nowadays almost completely outside any parish 
influence: neither the Sunday sermon, nor a possible ‘* perseve- 
rance ’ catechism class reach these girls who emancipate themselves 
very early from such things. 

There remains the educative influence of the youth movements to 
which they may be attracted. Obviously, these organizations have, 
or could have, an important réle to fulfil in this matter. If their 
apostolic action of penetrating the milieu is not accompanied by 
doctrinal study drawn from the sources of Revelation, it will 
quickly become sterile. There is no section of the Y. C. W. worthy of 
the name that has not on its programme this spiritual training of 
its members. 

But let us face the fact : friendship, exterior action, enthusiasm, 
these have often been cultivated with more fervour than the obscure 
and laborious search for truth. And even when study circles and 
discussion groups do seek the truth, often enough certain matters of 
specifically religious import have been neglected. Let me explain 
my meaning : religious truth (like any other truth) is something 
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one seeks, and even strives for, but it is before all else a gift. For 
this reason, it requires in men a readiness to be taught by God ; 
it calls for the humility of a disciple, a disposition of receptiveness 
allowing the light to penetrate the recesses of the soul: we are 
God’s pupils. Think of the story of Elias ; the Lord was not in the 
mighty wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in a soft 
and light breath of air. ? To put it plainly, religious education needs 
fewer discussions and more interior silence in which the Word of 
God can be heard... 

Have these dispositions been sufficiently fostered among girls ? 
And has the strictly doctrinal teaching, which ought to arouse and 
satisfy this appetite for God, been given a large enough place in our 
youth movements in recent years ? Remember the spiritual avidity 
of the early members of the Y. C. W. in France. An honest self- 
searching would seem to be called for in this matter. 

It may be that an overwhelming desire for immediate action does 
not leave sufficient time for doctrinal study which should, however, 
give light and strength to the work done. It may be that the exclu- 
sive use of enquiry and discussion makes a young person zucapable 
of listening in silence to the Word of God, either in Scripture or in 
the teaching of the chaplain speaking in the name of the Church. 
It may be that the abandonment of a dull, old-fashioned, too 
didactic catechism, has not been sufficiently compensated for by 
lessons combining soundness of doctrine with attractive presenta- 
tion. 

These reflections have been suggested to us by girls themselves. 
Going among young Catholic Action leaders we have picked up 
remarks like these : ‘* After all, we do see that we sometimes waste 
time palavering among ourselves ; we realize that we do not know 
our simple catechism, even while we are dreaming of heights 
sublime. What can we do ? Could we not alternate our meetings ? 
One time have a study circle, next time a doctrine lesson from our 
chaplain. We do not get sufficient nourishment. ’’ Do not these 
girls who humbly realize their own spiritual anaemia thereby tell us 
what should be done ? The self-education and educational group 
methods employed for the last twenty-five years in youth move- 
ments are too productive of good to be forsaken ; but they would 
perhaps gain by the further contributions made by those who do 
know their catechism and whose mission it is to teach it to others. 
The Holy Spirit can, undoubtedly enlighten the mind without 


2 I Kings, XIX, 10-13. 
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using any intermediary and reveal the mysteries of faith ; but that 
happens only in exceptional cases. As a general rule, religious 
formation is not the effect of any spontaneous generation but the 
fruit of a teaching which is transformed into life. We are made 
subject to a Revelation which is transmitted and explained to us by 
the teaching Church and which is the object of our faith. Any 
exclusively subjective attitude towards faith is likely to give rise 
to doctrinal error and develop in us a protestant rather than Catholic 
mentality. 

Again, do teachers take sufficient trouble over it ? Do they give 
the time to it ? It is heavier work to prepare a sound doctrinal 
lesson adapted to one’s audience than to arrange an excursion 
where good fellowship takes the place of a spiritual talk. Has not 
the fear of boring our young listeners too often led us teachers to 
throw it aside altogether: we stop teaching. Once more, let us 
examine ourselves. 

The point we are driving at is that nowadays, with girls going 
out to work so early in life, our youth movements of every de- 
scription must be awakened to these problems of religious teaching. 
If the whole religious education of their members does not enter 
into their programme, they should at least make the necessary 
coordination with the parochial clergy to ensure that their girls 
do not die of spiritual starvation. 

Vague discussions about disconnected problems or study days at 
infrequent intervals do not provide sufficient nourishment to 
preserve and develop a life of faith. At fifteen, our girls should 
discover or rediscover in a vivid way God’s Revelation, the Gospel 
and the Church which are to renew the whole universe, and in the 
very first place their own little world. These things are to be taught 
first, if they are to become part of life. Are modern educators entirely 
aware that nothing can take the place of a highly spiritual teaching ? 
Youth today must be given not a watered down spirituality, but 
the full wine of invigorating doctrine. 

‘* The girls won’t listen ’’, you may object. On the contrary, 
they are waiting for it. Let us not disappoint them. If we refuse 
them the strong wine of revealed truth, where will they go if one day 
they feel faint with thirst ? To Adventists, Salvation Army, Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, and others who have the courage to proclaim 
openly their faith. 
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III. GIRLS WHO ARE LEARNING THEIR TRADE 


In addition to these girls, — they are the majority — going 
straight into work andimost of whom receive no religious instruction 
whatever, we have a certain number of girls who are preparing for 
some profession, either in technical schools or apprenticeship 
centres. They do get the benefit, for two or three years and perhaps 
longer, of a somewhat hybrid school and professional instruction, 
in which intellectual and practical training varies, the former 
predominating in the technical schools, the second in the appren- 
ticeship centres. In any case, they are gathered in local and social 
groupings, and this, presumably, should make easier their religious 
instruction. 

Here again a distinction must be drawn ; these various estab- 
lishments, technical schools, apprenticeship centres, post-school 
courses in domestic science or agriculture, may be either controlled 
(therefore neutral in countries where neutrality is normal), or else 
private, in which case it is possible to exercise some religious 
influence and even have courses in religion. 

In general, the teaching given in these various institutions has 
a strong bias towards the useful, the practical, to the mastery of 
man over matter. Even though scientific, the training is pragmatist. 
If it does try to be humane, it is almost inevitably dominated by the 
vision of ‘ economic man.’ The past is of little interest, for the 
great concern of a culture such as this is to build the future. Mystery 
is abhorrent, it is reduced to a problem to be solved. Faith which 
requires of man humble submission and acknowledgment of his 
limitations is of no account. Though a scientist of great experience 
and learning may well be a believer, a girl still at the initial stages 
of science may easily find her faith wavering if she is not supported 
by a strong religious culture. 

What can we do ? What programmes can we draw up ? What 
methods can be devised ? 

The urgency of these questions should be appreciated, and we 
should realize that no ready-made solution is acceptable. We need 
all the intuition, inventive zeal, freshness of soul and openness of 
mind of an apostle to enter upon this field of work. 

In public technical schools where they are fortunate enough to be 
able to have a chaplain giving regular religious instruction to the 
girls, I think he will have to take two facts into account : on the one 
hand, the general education given there is often analytical and 
unconnected, thus making it difficult for them to form any philo- 
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sophical view upon human life, whereas at their age that is just what 
they are seeking. On the other hand, if the neutral teaching tries 
to give final answers to the queries of the young, such replies can 
only create a stifling prison for the mind and perhaps cause a 
rejection of faith. 

The religious instruction wili need to guard against these dangers 
by making as much use as possible of the secular subjects put 
before the pupils, facing objections, and filling out any incomplete 
lines of reasoning. There must above all be an effort to bring a full 
solution to the great problems of life which arise, a solution which 
presupposes a humble acceptance of mystery, not one which vainly 
tries to rationalize faith. 

Let us take an example : at the technical school they have been 
studying geology and prehistory, they have been hearing about the 
millions of years in the course of which there evolved living crea- 
tures ; they are all difficult and disturbing matters for young people 
who have only been through an elementary catechism years ago 
and can still remember the hymn about ‘ four thousand years ’ of 
waiting. Four thousand years! Millions of years ? Who is right ? 
Would it not be good to study Genesis in the light of the encyclicals 
and say something about the literary forms of the Bible, the Word 
of God, and about the Church, assisted by the Holy Spirit to be the 
guardian of this Bible ? Should one not emphasize that mystery 
does not belong exclusively to Catholic dogma, but that even 
scientific research comes up against it ? 

The religious instruction will be largely occasional, given as cir- 
cumstances suggest. So one must remember that Christian doctrine 
is all of a piece, and that any answer to a particular problem implies 
the whole of dogma, morality and even the sacraments. Even the 
early chapters of Genesis portend all that follows : time and eter- 
nity, sin, the Incarnation, Redemption, Baptism. Christianity is not 
a cold fragmentary truth but a living truth, a life, and life is all one. 

Our religious instruction should throw light upon the great prob- 
lems of human life which a pupil pursuing humane studies will 
encounter, but which in a technical school may easily be neglected 
in favour of the useful and efficient. A deep sense of human destiny, 
self-consciousness, liberty, love, work, society... all ought to be 
reviewed in the light of the Gospel. The transcendance of God, 
should be made manifest. Also the distinction without confusion 
of the human and the divine, the immanent and the transcendant, 
the temporal and the eternal ! 3 


* The type of instruction suggested in Lelotte’s La solution du probléme de la vie, 


| 
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This interpenetration of the divine and the human is the exact 
opposite of our contemporary laicism. Most girls today are almost 
suffocated by the laicist atmosphere around them. We must see 
this and try to remedy it. 


TY, PRIVATE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Let us now get still closer to the problem. If in private institutes 
we can organize the studies in our own way, draw up our own 
syllabus, or at least adjust the government syllabus to our Catholic 
outlook, what shall we do ? 

My own work has led me to give an answer to this question, 
taking into consideration their aspirations, perhaps unaverred yet 
revealed in enquiries held among girls, and also taking into account 
the little time available in technical schools for general education, 
and, finally, the psychology of the majority of apprentices, who are 
not intellectuals, but must plod their way up to intellectual heights 
along the paths of the concrete. * 

This solution which has been applied successfully in many 
apprenticeship centres, consists in giving an intellectual education 
through a concentric instruction covering progressively and in 
stages the great human problems envisaged not from a strictly 
biological angle, as does Decroly, but from a social philosophical 
point of view. This integration of the various aspects, historical, 
social, philosophical and religious, of the principal problems studied 
by men, gives life and significance to the whole intellectual for- 
mation. 

This is not the place to enlarge upon these programmes here, but 
what we do wish to point out is that each of these themes has its 
religious aspect, and so religious instruction is bound up with general 
culture. It is important not to plan a regular catechism course in the 
usual didactic form — simply a fuller treatment of the elementary 
catechism — but rather one should go thoroughly into not more 
than two or three questions concerning man each year, in which the 
historical Christ seen through the liturgy gives lessons on dogma, 
moral and sacraments. In such a way all our merely human solutions 
appear as incomplete until Revelation sheds its light upon them. 


Synthése du Catholicisme seems to us to correspond fairly adequately to the spiritual 
needs of the pupils in the technical schools. 

4 Werefer the reader to our works : Humanités ouvriéves et culture féminine (Spes, 
Paris, 1945); Education féminine — Chemins nouveaux (Jacques Lanore, Paris, 


1949). 
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Not that the natura! demands or even postulates the supernatural ; 
but it is expectant and suppliant, and is more than satisfied with 
the Revelation of God to man. 


Here is a brief outline of the themes underlying a whole religious course : 

1. THE HUMAN BEING, seen through ‘ Me. ” No abstract lessons on psycho- 
logical generalities, but a realization of the greatness and dignity of man by 
means of self-examination, literary passages, history and pre-history, human 
geography, natural sciences, etc. 

Religious instruction. By an entirely free gift, God communicates His 
own divine life to man whom He has created ; He does so through His Son 
who came on earth (Briefly recall creation and the three great mysteries of 
faith, taken as already known). The Offertory text could summarize this 
instruction : 

‘¢ OQ God Who hath created human nature in a wonderful way... ”’ etc. 
This divine or supernatural life is called Grace. Bringing with it faith, 
hope and charity which are sown in us at Baptism (to be seen later) grace 
transfigures the human person, nourished by prayer and sacraments, develops 
the theological virtues in us, permeates our whole life and transforms it into 
eternal glory in the next world. This is the infinite perfection of humanism : 
the human person is fulfilled beyond all measure and expectation. 


2. CHILD, YOUTH, WOMAN. All the problems of child training, pedagogy, 
education bearing on these subjects. 

Religious instyvuction: Entrance into the divine world is by Baptism. 
Its double aspect : purification from sin (negative), and indwelling of the 
Blessed Trinity (positive, on which one should insist). If this first of the 
sacraments is studied thoroughly we can grasp the significance of the later 
ones which accompany our development through life. One can go through 
them in rapid review, but as far as possible in conjunction with the pro- 
gramme of general culture : childhood and the Holy Eucharist — adolescence 
and Confirmation — the duality and weakness of man as sinner and Penance 
— illness and Extreme Unction, etc. The divine pedagogy of the sacraments 
accompanies human life in its growth and ensures its entrance, preservation 
in or return to the world of supernature. 


3. THE FAMILY COMMUNITY. Treat together the home and family, the 
place above all others for mutual giving and communion, where the individual 
finds — or should find — love, in the relationship of the child with its par- 
ents, later of husband with wife. Historical, geographical and literary re- 
searches ; practical applications of hygiene, law and aesthetics. 

Religious instruction: The study of the sacrament of Matrimony and 
Holy Orders, which were only mentioned in the preceding theme. Marriage 
makes the human institution sacred. Casti Connubii adapted to the young : 
unity, indissolubility, fruitfulness. On the other hand, the sacrament of 
Holy Orders ensures the transmission of divine life. The rdle of the priest 
with regard to God and to each of us, and to civic life. The Bishop, the Pope; 
the scriptural and traditional foundations of the Catholic hierarchy. 
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4. THE TOWN AND District. Work. Study of the locality from historical, 
geographical, economic angles, etc. From this study we learn that work 
is one of the great laws of human life and that it contributes both to the 
development of the individual and the civil community. 

Religious instruction: a) Find out, historically and geographically, how 
the church struck its roots in the locality (Local researches). Find out the 
manifestations of this supernatural life so as to rediscover a sense of sacred- 
ness : what our church, the house of God, stands for; the cemetery where 
the dead sleep until the awakening of the resurrection ; the convent of con- 
templative nuns ; the hospital, etc. Study from this angle the rhythm of the 
liturgical year, the great Catholic feasts, the patronal feast of the district, 
its heavenly protectors, etc. Find out also how this flow of divine life has 
been a factor of civilization, how it has inspired literature and the arts: 
music, gregorian chant, painting, plastic arts, etc. Conclusion: the whole 
Christ (Christ plus Church) is indissolubly linked with our towns: He ani- 
mates them from inside and influences their exterior appearance (the church 
steeple). 

b) Second possible line to take: the Christian meaning of work : 

cooperation with the creative work of God ; 

ransom for sin ; 

completion of the redemptive passion of Christ ; 

whence the twofold character of joy and pain in men’s labours. 

One might also mention (or deal with fully) the social doctrine of the 
Church in Quadvagesimo anno. 


5. THE NATIONAL COMMUNITY. For the French, France: exploration and 
exploitation of the national patrimony by means of wide historical surveys, 
or fictitious journeys arranged in teams. 

Religious instruction: by means of history or even geography, discover 
the presence of Christ in our country. The divine life which we studied in 
relation to ourselves, is found to form part of our national life in spite of 
many vicissitudes. It is gloriously illustrated in our saints, some of whom 
are closely linked with the destiny of our country : St. Martin, St. Genevieve, 
St. Louis, St. Jeanne d’Arc, St. Vincent de Paul, etc. Their universal char- 
acter must be noted: the more French they are the more Catholic. 

The relations between Church and State in the light of the words of the 
Gospel ‘* Render to Caesar ’’ may also be studied. 


6. A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, which consists of a survey of all the 
discoveries made in the course of the preceding lessons. Launching out into 
time and space to find man in his most universal characteristics. We find 
again, amplified and enriched, the ideas with which we began concerning 
human personality. 

Religious instruction : In taking this journey, survey the dimensions and 
aspects of the Kingdom of God (see several parables). It is visible, spiritual, 
universal, eschatological. Christ dominates history and gives it its true mean- 
ing. He is the Alpha and Omega, the link between the Old and New Testa- 
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ment. He is yesterday, today, and for ever. See in the world the marks of the 
Church : catholic, that is to say, universal ; one, holy, because she is the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ; apostolic. The various religions and political upheavals 
are used to prepare souls for the Gospel message and to enter into the King- 
dom of God which leads to Eternal Life. This point of view of eternity lights 
up our way through the world of time. 

The Christian life is essentially missionary: it is propagated by prayer, 
fraternal love, teaching, apostolic action. This is the whole meaning of Catho- 
lic Action and missionary effort, the most practical aspects of which may be 
studied in the world of today. 


ConcLusion. — This syllabus which can be spread over two or 
three years is necessarily incomplete. It is almost certainly too full. 
It must therefore be looked upon as a series of possible orientations, 
to be used according to the basic syllabus of general education and 
according to the time at one’s disposal. Its aim is above all to show 
the divine life in each and every man. In this way it tends to lessen 
the disastrous effects of laicism which cuts man off from his God ; 
it implicitly destroys the promethean myth in which technical pride 
exalts. 


Technical Studies and Religious Teaching 
by Bro. VINCENT AYEL, F. S. C. 


Divector of Institute for Apprentices, Langogne (Lozéve), France 4 


INTRODUCTION 


Technical studies are growing in favour and the number of pupils 
at technical colleges or similar institutions is increasing. 

What is not perhaps sufficiently realized in Catholic circles is 
the influence upon human and religious training of this technical 
type of study to which so many people are turning, often without 
consideration of the values at stake. 

For some time now certain intellectuals have been engaged in 
a new Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns, the traditional clas- 
sical humanism versus the technical or scientific humanities. We 
do not intend to give the arguments advanced by either party, 
still less are we going to take sides. We simply acknowledge the 
possibility of a change in school programmes and the means of 
culture suited to the needs of a new age. A Catholic as such is not 
required to defend stubbornly every past mode of life. It does 
become him to examine what are the effects upon our evangelising 
work of these new conditions — and that is what we modestly 
hope to do here. 

We will further narrow down the scope of our article. From the 
fact of their pursuing a particular type of study pupils in technical 
schools acquire a distinctive mentality of their own. What are its 
chief characteristics ? What helps and hindrances are thereby 
placed in the way of religious formation ? From the following 
reflections there will flow certain pedagogical consequences which 
we would do well to consider in our Catholic teaching. 


1 Bro. Vincent (A. AveL), Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
born 1920, studied at Lille, then pedagogy at Lyons. Took the licentiate of Religious 
Teaching. Master at College Notre-Dame-de-France in Le Puy (Haute-Loire), then 
at the scholasticate of Cahure (Rhéne). Now, director of Institute for Apprentices 
at Langogne (Lozére). Has published articles of pedagogy in Catéchistes. — Address: 
11, Bvd. de Gaulle, Langogne (Lozére), FRANCE (Editor’s note). 
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We must avoid an initial mistake: we cannot wholly explain 
the mentality of pupils in technical schools with regard to religion 
by the sole fact of their particular line of study. As with all other 
pupils, we must bear in mind the combined influences of home envi- 
ronment, modern forms of recreation, etc. Some pertinent litera- 
ture has appeared on these psychological and sociological condi- 
tions common to all our young people. Our specific object in these 
pages is, as I have indicated, the influence of technical studies on 
the minds of our pupils. 

Another preliminary remark is needed. It is a very risky under- 
taking to speak about the psychology of technical students, as there 
is a great diversity in the institutions concerned. The reactions 
of a young man of twenty, doing engineering in some advanced 
technological institute, will obviously not be the same as those of a 
fifteen year old boy in a Junior Technical School ; and between 
these two we have recruits for industry in a variety of technical 
colleges, evening institutes, etc. Yet despite this diversity it is 
perhaps possible to discover a fundamental cast of mind common 
to them all. Whether they are conscious of it or not, all these young 
men bear some imprint of a technical training which quite clearly 
distinguishes them from pupils with a modern or classical educa- 
tions; 


TL THE*DIPFICULIIES 


Let it be understood that the negative traits of the technical 
mind we will try to analyze are not found with the same defini- 
teness when we take individuals and groups in the concrete. There 
are varying degrees. The description I am giving is intended to 
show the normal defects of a particular mentality about which 
it is good to be forewarned so that we may apply the appropriate 
remedies. 

The technical student has started his specialization too soon, 
and only too often has not received a sufficient general culture. 
The mother tongue, history, geography, philosophy have been 


* These latter are not unaffected by technology. One year it so happened that I 
used to be frequently meeting boys coming out of their college, one in which classical 
studies were emphasized. What did these boys most often talk about ? Machines... 
The latest developments in the different makes of cars... And with a wealth of 
technical detail that was amazing ! It just shows the hold which machinery can have 
upon pupils whom any Rip Van Winkle among us might imagine to be devoted to 
the unruffled study of their Latin authors... 
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treated as negligible when they have not been totally sacrificed 
in favour of purely professional subjects. It has been frequently 
observed that these pupils are sadly lacking in general ideas ; they 
are often quite incapable of thinking by themselves or of getting 
away from the narrow limits of their trade or professional studies. 

I think we will see better the effects of this lack of general culture 
upon religious teaching if we look into its significance and impli- 
cations. 3 


I. Cultural materialism. 


The young technician imperceptibly and unwittingly develops 
a materialist mind. Do not be alarmed at this word. In the first 
stages and with most young men it is not a sensual pleasure-seeking 
materialism arising out of the nature of the studies, but rather an 
intellectual materialism affecting one’s mode of thought. 


A. The centre of interest in technical studies 1s * matter’. — This 
is not an unwarranted charge. One can hardly expect otherwise. 
Philosophical thinking, literary expression, artistic culture and all 
spiritual pursuits find no place. Reality is what you can see and 
touch, what can be measured, weighed, handled. 

If, then, religious teaching is to do any good, we must remember 
how absolutely necessary it is to stress any sense of the spiritual 
which the pupils may have already acquired or may be on the 
point of developing. Spiritual realities are unthinkable for a mind 
accustomed to identify veal and material. Catechists, today, rightly 
point out the importance, in training children, of introducing lessons 
about God with some preliminary teaching in which one tries to 
give the children a realization of spirit and soul. How can we speak 
of God and His attributes, of grace, redemption, the glorified Christ, 
the Mystical Body to young people accustomed to deal exclusively 
with matter ? Such notions mean nothing to them, since the youths 
have had no personal intuitive experience to serve as a term of 


comparison. 


In short, technical syllabuses turn the mind to dull, obtuse matter, 
and not to the things of the spirit. This is a serious difficulty for 
the catechist whose lessons, even though carefully prepared, might 


3 The first two points which follow (cultural materialism and pragmatism) 
allude chiefly, but not solely, to technical studies in the lower grades ; the third point 
is more concerned with the higher grades. 
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well be taken for an extraordinary claim to change the universe. 
Naturally speaking, these unfortunate boys are ill-equipped to 
rise to supernatural heights. 


B. Earthiness. — This latent materialism can easily lead to 
earthiness. Technical studies much more than the classical human- 
ities tend to narrow one’s vision to the confines of this life ; they 
make a man earthbound, blurring the sense of the after-life. The 
whole trend of our modern technical civilization is to harness 
the world to man’s use, transform it at man’s will, and to gain con- 
trol of its vast resources. Here we have something unquestionably 
dynamic and even exhilarating, which has contributed largely to 
the success of marxism. 

Workmen and technicians have a vague feeling of possessing 
some almost demiurgic powers, and the young student is inevitably 
thrilled at the thought that by his apprenticeship he is taking his 
place in the ranks of the builders of a new world. 


A few days ago I was reading to a group of thirty apprentices (who had 

had only an elementary education) Verhaeren’s poem ‘ L’Effort ’: 
‘* Groupes de travailleurs fiévreux et haletants... ”’ 

I was inclined to think these rather uncultured minds would be quite 
impervious to any aesthetic emotion... I was, therefore, very sceptical of my 
literary commentary producing any effect, when I perceived an unusual glow 
in the eyes of those boys as I repeated the closing lines : 


Ces bras toujours ardents, et ces mains jamais lasses, 

Ces bras, ces mains unis 4 travers les espaces 

Pour imprimer quand méme a l’univers dompté 

La marque de l’étreinte et de la force humaines, 

Et recréer les monts et les mers et les plaines, 
D’aprés une autre volonté. 


This promethean image had lighted a spark... Years before, I had often 
read this same poem to secondary school boys, definitely more gifted, without 
meeting with the same kind of interest. 


Alas, this new world is not the intervention of the Holy Spirit 
‘* renewing the face of the earth, ’’ but a world closed in upon itself 
and firmly shutting out the supernatural. ‘* The earth... only the 
earth! ’’ If our boys in technical schools do not put such an aspi- 
ration into words, it is nevertheless latent within them. Their study 
and interests permit only of a narrow downward gaze. 


C. No sense of sacredness. — The most serious and radical fea- 
ture of this cultural materialism is an almost complete lack of any 
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sense of the sacred. This, in our opinion, is the most regrettable harm 
wrought by technical studies narrowly conceived : they desecrate 
the world and souls. This sense of sacredness may not be identical 
with the Christian sense nor even the religious sense ; this latter 
is compounded of respect, humility, circumspectness and a certain 
awe before that part of reality which transcends us. For the man 
who has this particular sense, there is a whole sphere of even mate- 
rial realities whose spiritual significance escapes him; he feels 
that it is charged with mystery and serving an end far higher than 
the practical utility our feeble senses can perceive. 

It seems to be agreed that Christian education, which involves 
some initiation into mysteries and liturgical ceremonies, would 
be utterly vain unless there exist in the soul a minimum of this 
sense of the sacred. Yet we can easily see how our young people’s 
studies may well banish from their universe any element of sacred- 
ness. Everything is made profane. When science is degraded to 
mere technique, then the whole meaning of things is reduced to 
their profit value and economic purpose. Péguy used to say that 
what the present age lacked most was this sense of the sacred ; 
money has been desecrating. Technical syllabuses seem to make 
mock of the emotion of ancient poets and artists before the mystery 
of the forest, the spring, and fire ! Doubtless there was a danger of 
pagan pantheism for immature minds reading these literary works. 
Those men did, at least, move in a sacred universe and they were 
nearer the truth than our modern pagans for whom wood, iron, 
bread, wine, stone, oil, fire, water have no secrets and have no 
other purpose than their industrial use. How can we show the mark 
of God on material things to boys who are so sure of their own 
absolute mastery over matter ? The sense of sacredness is an indis- 
pensable natural foundation for developing a genuine Christian 
sense ; as evidence we have only to think of the providential system 
of the sacraments and the liturgy. 


2. Pragmatism. 


Closely linked with the above characteristics, we detect also a 
kind of narrow pragmatism. The main argument of the advocates 
of technical training as against the old classical humanism is that 
the former is practical whereas the old form of education is nowadays 
useless. 


A. Efficiency first. — Our pupils in technical schools are trained 
to look for output and efficiency. Anything deemed unconnected 
with this view-point has been sedulously weeded out of their 
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programme of work. Of what use to industry is the study of ancient 
civilizations or history or literature or metaphysics ? If a small 
amount of time is allowed for these subjects, one finds that a few 
mangled texts have been selected in which work and the history 
of work are the point of interest. One gets the impression that the 
students must not be allowed out of the prison of technology into 
the free open spaces of poetry and art. What matters is learning 
useful things and getting down to increase production. The 
criterion of values is economic utility, industrial output... The 
purpose of education seems to be judged by reference to society 
and its smooth functioning ; it is no longer the development of the 
human person. Sociology is triumphant. 

The mentality induced by this kind of education cannot but 
influence a person’s religious outlook and, consequently, his reli- 
gious practice. *¢ What’s the use of the religion classes ? What’s 
the use of religion ?’’ These questions are being asked and the 
answer will surely be in the negative so long as the individual’s 
mind is earth-bound. The Christian religion does not increase 
your technical skill! Even among the good Catholics — we are 
thinking of those in Catholic technical schools — religion is looked 
at chiefly from a utilitarian angle: it gives respectability, it is an 
insurance against eternity (‘‘ You never know, there may be...’’). 
Their idea that a Catholic might be effective in social or political 
life is not without its ambiguities: they are inclined to make 
man the measure of the Christian life (e. g. religion is to serve the 
good working of social life) ; and, if the need for apostolic (?) re- 
turns really requires it, they will readily make sacrifices to a doc- 
trinal relativism. They cannot understand why the Church is un- 
compromising on certain matters of doctrine. And the reason is 
that they have not seen the theocentric character of the Christian 
message. 

The love of progress being very strong among this class of young 
people, it will often arouse a certain interest in religious questions 
which happen to be topical ; whereas basic truths, not having this 
attraction, are not bothered about, and ignorance of these latter 
leads to only a superficial consideration of problems met with in 
Freak. lifer 


4 A quite unpretentious enquiry, made a year ago among the senior students of a 
technical school conducted by Religious on what they wanted out of the religious 
instruction, clearly revealed this obsession with topicality ; we also discovered that 
the better ones were mainly interested in moraland social matters, not so much in 
dogmatic questions, scripture or the mystery of Christ. The above investigation of 
opinions has been of great help in the writing of this article. 
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B. No notion of free gift. — ‘+ Freely have you received... ”’ 
This is an essential idea in the Christian religion. Technical studies 
with their utilitarianism tend to stifle it completely. God has 
first loved us ; love defines Him. We in return are to glorify Him, 
speak His praise without self-seeking. Such a conception of prayer 
and Christian life is clearly distasteful to minds accustomed to look 
for private or social profit. 


‘* All kinds of people are today denouncing utilitarianism as the root cause 
of the decadence of study and minds. The crisis is due... to the materialism 
in the schools where they go in for quick returns, specialization, diplomas, 
a job. ’? Others add that money and pleasure have become the main object 
of culture. ‘‘ A number of external factors, ’’ writes M. Vialatoux, “+ are 
certainly the cause of this crisis... and in the first place we must put the 
popularization of a materialist view of civilization. Too often civilization has 
been made to consist in technical achievement... 

As for spiritual force, the final and efficient cause of human industry, 
men do not seem to be very much concerned to consider its nature, purpose 
and real beneficence. Concentrating on means they appear heedless of ends 
and of the inner nature of man himself (Enseignement chrétien, March 1933). 

Even scientists are to be found inveighing against the evil of utilitarian 
technology. ‘‘ The greatest danger threatening scientific culture in France, 
and indeed the world, ’’ writes Pierre Termier, ‘‘ is utilitarianism ’’ (Mé- 
langes, p. 27).° 


Guardini in his *‘ Spirit of the Liturgy ’’ has denounced this 
unwarranted primacy of the ethos over the logos in certain 
manifestations of modern piety. Our own enquiries and obser- 
vations among the young have shown quite clearly that they find 
it hard not to think of their religion as anything but a mere moral 
code or an apologetic squabble about petty details. 


3. The geometric mind. 


We are using this expression in the sense commonly given to it. 
It connotes a special manner of thinking and forming judgements 
upon evidence that is peculiar not only to geometricians but to 
all who have had an exclusively scientific training. Of course, there is 
nothing ignominious about the thing itself. But we must admit that 
a literary or philosophical culture would require more fine shades 
of thought, would make a man perceptive of more tenuous proofs, 
and would sharpen his intuitive powers. 


5 Cuyarmot, L’humanisme et Vhumain, pp. 27-28. 
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A. The experimental mind. — This departmental way of thinking 
may lead to the ‘ experimental’ mind, especially among higher 
technical students. They have a particular liking for the scientific 
certitude to which they have become accustomed. Fr. De Coninck, 
in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique, noted this somewhat new diffi- 
culty for faith and religious teaching : 


‘¢ Technology rules : physics and chemistry claim to explain all and rule 
all. The exact sciences are triumphant... All education is orientated in this 
direction. The sole point of view taken for judging anything is that of scien- 
tific experiment : the drawing up of an exact formula. 

The result has been a disdain for what are called abstractions, complica- 
tions. But worse than that, people have become incapable of reaching out to 
what is above the senses : the soul, grace, God. What quantitative definition 
can be given to any of these? If the truth be told, this incapacity is an incapac- 
ity to think, to philosophize. Only a chemico-mathematical formula can be 
conceived and understood ; ideas become less and less... 

This incapacity to think is disastrous to religion. Its essential truths are 
not of the quantitative order, nor do they belong to physics. ’’ ® 


The failure to make a distinction between scientific and moral 
certainty will give rise to many temptations against faith. Our 
faith is neither a theorem nor the conclusion of a syllogism nor the 
result of an experiment. To get out of their plight some will go to 
the opposite extreme and lose themselves in a purely emotional 
and subjective view of faith. The geometric mind is too ignorant of 
distinctions and too fond of clear-cut attitudes. 


B. Everything turned into problems. — One of the most marked 
characteristics of the technical mind is the pretention to turn every- 
thing into problems. We give this word the meaning it has in 
the philosophical writings of Gabriel Marcel, that is, as the opposite 
of ‘ mystery ’. Technical training is the most rationalist of all forms 
of education. It will allow nothing to exist outside the embrace 
of human reasoning. Mystery is banished from reality. We can well 
understand that technical work cannot be pursued unless things 
are treated objectively. It has its fixed laws and is not concerned 
with anything subjective. 

Now, the Christian religion is certainly mysterious. The Kingdom 
of God is within us ; therefore it is invisible and cannot be measured 
by technical instruments or methods. The sense of mystery is a 
stumbling-block for many young minds who are immersed in the 


* Déchristianisation de l’Occident, Sept.-Oct. 1940, p. 792. 
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objective universe of problems. Positivism is widespread among our 
young people. 


C. The frenzy of extremes. — One of the ways in which the geo- 
metric mind manifests itself is a love of going to extremes, a thing 
which is also favoured by youth. There are no half-measures in 
mathematics, and technicians want to see things in clear figure. 
Whence comes a difficulty in admitting the paradoxes contained 
in the Gospel : the Christian is to be as simple as the dove and as 
cunning as the serpent, uncompromising and yet respectful of his 
neighbour’s spiritual freedom, a lover of life and yet self-denying... 
How can they entertain the idea of God transcending His creation 
yet penetrating it with His Spirit and guiding from within its 
unceasing development ? — of Christ being both true God and 
true man ? — of the Church being human and divine ? — of the 
act of faith being both passive and active ? — of the Christian 
being of this world yet an exile in it ? etc. Here lies a constant 
scandal, or at least a real difficulty, for minds accustomed to a 
technical training. 

We do not want to give the impression that we are opposed to all 
forms of technical education. We are simply indicating some char- 
acteristics of the mentality produced and showing the difficulties 
that ensue for the handing on of the Christian message. 

We must now ask ourselves what catechesis can do, how we can 
impart a truly Christian formation, find chinks where divine grace 
can get to work through the instrumentality of the catechist. 


II. PEDAGOGICAL ORIENTATIONS 


It seems possible to engage upon an improved religious instruc- 
tion of technical students from two fronts. 


1. Work on the profane syllabus. 


As Fr. De Coninck says in the article mentioned above, ‘* we 
cannot allow to become generalized an education which makes the 
exercise of thought difficult or impossible. We must assert the 
absolute necessity of a humanist training, that is one which leads 
them from sense-objects to the supra-sensible. We are not here advo- 
cating the formation of the gentleman, the man of letters, the 
aesthete or the grammatical purist. We are to form the man who 
knows how to think... This humanist training, be it noted, can no 
longer be the monopoly of those attending grammar schools. The 
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primary and the technical schools, if they are to be Christian, must 
seek to develop this awareness of the supra-sensible, and thereby 


of the supernatural... Therefore, it is very necessary to strengthen | 
literary education, not for the vain pleasure of producing dilet-_ 


tantes, but in order to make minds alert to the higher spheres of 
supra-sensible realities. In a word, our present civilization, with the 


instruction it forces upon us, does not prepare minds for the spirit- 
ual fact of the Christian religion. We can and must apply a 


remedy. ”’ 
In this preparation of the ground through profane teaching, it 
would be well to avoid as far as possible a too early specialization 


since this atrophies the power to think in favour of mechanical — 


movements and rigid modes of thought. Before forming specialists 
who will be perfect cogs in a social machine, we must form men 
who will be wholly human. 


‘** It is true that specialization is being made ever more necessary by the 
technical organization of modern life; but it should be compensated for, 
especially during the years of youth, by a stronger general education. When 
we recall that the brute is an excellent specialist, since his whole power of 
concentration is on one particular task at a time, we will have to conclude 


that an educational system, aiming only at producing better and better — 


specialists in fields more and more specialized and incapable of making any 
judgement upon any matter outside one’s speciality, would lead to the 
progressive brutalization of the human mind... The cultus of specialization 
‘dehumanizes human life. ’’ ’ 


The next thing is to devise and achieve some scheme for a truly 
‘worker humanism,’ to use a term of J. Guehenno. Now, human- 
nism implies that a general culture has been attained, a certain 
disinterestedness and, above all, an appreciation of man. 

As regards the first of these conditions, it is clear that our stu- 
dents will have less time than others for general studies. But culture 
does not mean encyclopedic knowledge. There is, no doubt, room 
for an improvement in methods so that less time is wasted, while 
care is taken that the matter taught is better assimilated. The 
mother tongue, history, the arts, literature and philosophy ought to 
receive more favour in the time-table of technical schools ; this is 
the more necessary as it is the way to counteract the danger of a 
materialistic and utilitarian training. 

A truly humanist culture implies a certain degree of disinterested- 


7 Maritain, Education at the Crossvoads. The author was originally writing for an 
American public. 
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ness, a renuntiation of the immediately useful. Do not let ourselves 
overstress the contrast between theory and practice, the former 
being reckoned a superfluous luxury compared to the alleged merits 
of the latter. 

‘** The useful will be a destructive idea... until men see that 
practice cannot survive long without theory, and that although it 
is by our feet that we walk we will not walk at all if our head is 
put off, °’ 8 

In season and out of season we must combat that mania in young 
technicians for asking of everything at school : ‘* what use is it to 
me ? ” Or rather we must make them see that it is eminently useful, 
because it helps to make them become complete and balanced men. 

For such is the end of any education worthy of the name: the 
harmonious development of the human person. Of course, it is easier 
to train robots, — the temptation of any excessive stress laid on 
technology in education. 


‘* People no longer argue about the excesses of intellectualism or the need 
for manual work and direct contact with things. On the other hand, we live 
in an age of steel and statistics. We live in an economic jungle. The job now 
is to be resourceful and know a thing or two! We need engineers. 

But what do the engineers need and what are we suffering from ? Is it 
from technical incompetence at a time when technology rules and deperson- 
alizes us ? We live in the age of automaton-man. The world today suffers 
from poverty of thought and loss of soul. The development of man’s higher 
activities, the free exercise and improvement of the mind, and the strengthen- 
ing of the will as much as and even more than dexterity of hand should be 
our pride and the firm purpose of education. ”’ ® 


In this way we shall guard against turning our pupils exclusively 
towards the soulless world of material things ; we will rather seize 
and provoke occasions in a well-conceived general education, to 
attract the pupils to the inner world of spiritual realities even though 
these be of the natural order. One of the greatest contemporary 


scientists warns us: 


‘* A purely scientific instruction ignoring the deep well-springs of human 
desire, cannot suffice. Classical studies may fall into further decline, the an- 
cient humanism may disappear, but whatever takes its place must include 
the study of the whole man ; nothing human must be alien to it, and for this 


8 André GrorGES, Le véritable humanisme, pp. 20-21. 
9 A. AULAGNER, Les classes nouvelles & Saint-Martin-de-France, Pédagogie,’ May 


1949, pp. 262-263. 
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reason, it must never be founded upon a narrow scientific and technical 
pasisiass 5° 


2. Catechesis. 


If our young technicians, as we trust, are capable of accepting 
human values, they themselves cannot be a fatal obstacle to the 
fruitful reception of the religious message. Indeed, it may be that 
some of the characteristics, of which we have so far only given the 
shortcomings, have another side to them and may prove valuable 
helps in teaching religion. 

A twofold principle ought to guide our efforts at adaptation : 
1) foster a liking for religious questions, and for that, use the 
interests and the psychology of our pupils ; 2) do not debase the 
message confided to us by giving it in scraps at odd occasions: 
we must bring out the central points of doctrine and present a 
solid synthesis. 


A. History of salvation and the liturgy. — Why not exploit their 
love of the concrete and their sense of progress to adopt a historical 
and liturgical method ? You have nothing less abstract and better 
suited to unspeculative minds than the simple story of salvation 
from its preparation in the Old Testament to the present life of 
the Church and its striving forward to the triumphant consumma- 
tion of all history. The Old Testament, the life of Christ and the 
life of the Church constitute the three main tenses of our catechesis. 
Our pupils in the technical schools will benefit, particularly, if 
they are given a religious and accurate explanation of the Bible. 

A really good Bible course is sure-to drive some of the rationalism 
out of their heads ; then they can be drawn to a sense of mystery ; 
the sense of the sacred and the ability to apprehend the supra- 
sensible will gradually be restored by the familiar contact with 
this essentially religious history. 

The liturgy should be lived, not just explained as if it were a 
museum piece. This will reveal to them the splendour of created 
matter directed to the glory of God and the sanctification of men, 
the riches of the sacramental system, the wholesomeness of a 
spiritual life deeply rooted in the visible and fleshly universe... 
The concrete character of the liturgical cycle, the part played by the 
body and material things in our worship, rites and ceremonies will 
appeal to the young men. They will eventually fashion themselves 


7° L. DE Broctiz, La culture scientifique suffit-elle a faive un homme ?, L’Age 
Nouveau, October 1950. 
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to this new way of life and thought, they will rediscover the meaning 
of prayer and praise, and rise above their petty man-measured 
moralism. 

A Christian view of history and a regular participation in the 
liturgy will destroy the false messianism of their too earthly vision 
concerning the finality of their idolized technological progress. 
A sane Christian eschatology will become theirs and preserve 
them from marxist illusions. 


B. The Christian view of work. — Instead of fulminating indis- 
criminately against the machine and robot age, we would do well 
to struggle against their grave deficiencies by seeking with our 
pupils the basis of a Christian conception of work and progress. 
We must proceed gradually and perhaps slowly, so as not to bewilder 
young minds unaccustomed to high levels of thought. 

a. — Thus, knowing their bent for organization and technical 
competence, we can start by exalting professional conscientiousness 
as one form of the sfivit of service. Then the consciousness of 
contributing to the well-being of humanity, as also the sense of the 
solidarity of all workers, must be transposed on to the plane of 
theological charity. This first perspective ought normally to be 
accessible to youngsters starting their apprenticeship. Moreover, the 
bringing in of charity here gives the advantage of placing ourselves 
at the very heart of the Christian synthesis. 

A conscientious worker can be in a permanent state of real chari- 
ty. The selfish notion of profit will be balanced by the thought 
that all industrial work ought normally to make human beings a 


little happier in life, as God intended. 


6. — Then will come the time to introduce our boys to the mys- 


_ tique of creation. The worker cooperates with God. He is creating 


every moment, and for this continued act, He deigns to use the 
free initiative of man. The demiurgic aspiration of humanity is 
only the perversion of a providential will ; it is only false because 
too shortsighted. ‘+ Increase, multiply and fill the earth and make 
it subject to you. ’’ (Genesis, I, 28). God wills that man should 
“‘ sive a name” (Genesis, II, 19) to everything, that is to say, in 
biblical language, that he should penetrate the intimate nature of 
the elements and take sovereign possession of them. 
Technical work, so often perverted by sin, thus becomes exalted 
and promoted to an unheard of dignity! Do not let us treat it in 
our catechism classes as essentially a divine punishment. Certainly, 
we have to eat our bread in the sweat of our brow; but it is the 
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extrinsic pain added to work which is the chastisement, and not 
the work in itself, which, after the Redemption, aspires, in despite 
of evil, to rediscover the free and harmonious activity of the earthly 
paradise. And when we speak to the young workers of Christ the 
carpenter, we must take care not to emphasize merely or principally 
the humiliation accepted by Him. It is at least as true to point out 
that by it our Saviour wished to glorify manual work which was so 
despised at that time. 

c. — The Redemption operating in technical activity. — Our young 
Catholics must learn that their activity, even the most material 
and apparently the most profane, has its place in the great return 
to God of the whole cosmos. Christ has come to restore all things. 
The technician united to Christ will not be contented with complet- 
ing creation : he will be conscious, when working on material things, 
that he is preparing that Day when, in new heavens and new lands, 
recreated by the Spirit, they also will share in the universal Re- 
demption. 


‘* The Gospel does not bid us break up machinery. We are not disciples of 
Gandhi. Technology, apart from its practical advantages, has a value in 
itself, and its discoveries ought to be continued even if they do not seem of 
BRP wee, “A 


With the older pupils, we shall dwell on this Christian conception 
of technical work. We shall show them that man is preparing the 
ground for the final consummation by contributing towards spirit- 
ualizing and as it were humanizing, this material universe. Every 
manufactured article is a victory of mind over matter. Of course, 
it would be false to give the impression that the forward march of 
science could, as a purely natural progress, attain the final end of 
its development. This requires the positive act of God. But human 
activity prepares the way for this irruption of the supernatural 
which will bring about the transfiguration of all things ; and must 
we not believe intensely that the Spirit is working in the heart of 
this material universe which has not yet received its full form of 
existence ? #2 


C. Active methods. — The spontaneous realism of technical pupils, 


11 BERTHELEMY, Vision chrétienne de l'homme et de l’wnivers, Paris, Editions de 
l’Ecole, 1950, p. 243. 

1% Religion teachers in the technical schools will find useful suggestions in the 
works of Tuts, Théologie des véalités terrestves ; RiDEAU, Consécration ; DUBARLE, 
Optimisme devant ce monde. 
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their unfamiliarity with all abstraction and intellectualism, their 
sense of activity and efficiency, will dictate to us the methods 
which we should employ in religious training. 

The essentially active methods (for instance, the taking part, 
together if possible, in enterprises of charity and the apostolate, 
making use of their manual skill) will help us to make them under- 
stand with as few words as possible that the Christian religion is 
above all a life and not a theoretical speculation for idle minds, that 
the faith is a ‘* personal engagement ’”’ and not an intellectual. 
ratiocination, etc. 

Our own experience has been that in catechism classes with 
this kind of pupil pedagogic devices making use of manual skill 
and mechanics, keeps up the attention longer than with their 


comrades of the secondary schools. 


But we must be careful to make them realize the pointlessness of 
any action which is not the fruit of solid doctrinal formation and 
the overflow of a fervent interior life. 

So we may be allowed to hope that, with the help of God’s grace,. 
these young Christians will be saved from the materialism menacing 
them, and that they will not merit the reproach of escapism or 
desertion from the fellowship of man in the march to progress. 
They will not be on the ‘ absent list.’ Actively present in the 
world, they will be better equipped than others to bear witness to 
the theocentric vision of history and of a truly Christian humanism. 


CONCLUSION 


The increase of technology in the syllabus is not without its. 


dangers. Values are at stake. It becomes urgent for us to reflect 


in the light of the faith upon this collective allurement. The Christian 
teacher will have to find ways of directing these new studies to 
a formation that takes account of spiritual realities ; the catechist 
will have to fill in the religious gaps he finds among his pupils. 

The ‘“‘ age of managers ”’ needs engineers and technicians ; still 
more does it call for complete men and true Christians. 


The Teaching of Religion 


in German Professional Schools 
by Dr. Ernst ANTONY 


Director of School of Commerce, Worms} 


I. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL, A FACTOR 
IN EDUCATION 


The professional schools prepare pupils for their future profession 
and start them in it. We distinguish schools for professional training, 
which are attended daily, and supplementary technical schools 
to which apprentices already at work come one day a week. The 
commercial schools rank usually amongst those for professional — 
training : their syllabuses, based on commercial science, are supposed 
to be of themselves formative and educative. This may be so, for 
commercial science (theory and practice) can be the subject of 
teaching in schools, as contrasted with the other professions and 
particularly manual trades. These latter require apprenticeship 
along with the lessons ; they are therefore usually classed amongst 
the supplementary technical schools. A third type of school, giving 
an eighteen months or two years course, provides a higher technical 
ability for those who are already employed in some enterprise. 

We will deal here with the problem of religious teaching in the 
professional schools strictly so-called, that is to say, the supple- 
mentary technical schools, where the problem chiefly arises. 


The idea of ‘* professional schools’ is of recent date ; thirty years ago, 
only continuation schools were spoken of ; they were intended to follow up 
the instruction given in the primary schools. This notion, which was once 
widespread, has not entirely disappeared. 

Evening classes and Sunday classes arose from these continuation courses, 
They catered for pupils wanting to improve their knowledge. The Sunday 


? See the biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, VI (1951), p. 251. — Address: 
Tépferstr., 3, Worms, GERMANY (Editor’s note). 
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schools, often working in conjunction with catechism classes, had close links 
with the parish and religious teaching. 


Gradually the continuation school underwent a change, and became 
directed towards the professions. The imparting of professional knowledge, 
both theory and practice, came to be predominant. Need one be surprised, 
then, if some years ago, materialism and commercial utilitarianism being 
rife, peopie forgot the formative and educative character of the school and 
laid exclusive emphasis on its utilitarian aspect ? Professional teaching was 
concerned only with professional activities ; hence the basic principle of 
syllabuses was: professional instruction comes first! Its most uncompro- 


mising advocates wanted to cut out everything not directly contributing to 
the development of professional skill. 


However, even at that time, some outstanding men did insist on the edu- 
cative function of the professional school, and demanded that first place be 
given to the development of personality. Amongst them must be mentioned 
Professor Georg Kerschensteiner of Munich. But they were voices crying in 
the wilderness so long as the professional school was not officially recognized 
as a factor in public education. By entrusting these schools, not to the 
Minister of Education and Culture, but to the Ministry of Trade and Agri- 
culture, the State showed what a narrow view it held of their function. 
Finally, for completeness sake, we may note that the professional school has 
four sections : industrial, commercial, agricultural and domestic. 


im tek TBEACHING OF RELIGION AN ESSENTIAL 
ELEMENT IN THE SYLLABUS FOR TRAINING AND 
EDUCATION 


A school cannot be indifferent to the teaching of religion. Is not 
religious training of paramount importance in human training ? 
After the 1914-1918 war this was the reason for seeking to intro- 
duce the teaching of religion into the professional schools. 

In certain regions, Rhineland, Westphalia, some of the South 
German districts, these attempts were successful. The national- 
socialist government, fundamentally anti-religious, forbade the 
teaching of religion in the schools where it was already being given, 
and hindered the establishment of religious courses in others. In 
1945, when national socialism collapsed, religious instruction was 
practically non-existent in the technical schools. 

No Christian life or education can exist without prayer; the 
school needs school prayer. Its introduction into the professional 
schools met with good results from the very beginning. Often the 
director’s attitude decided the prayer before and after class. The 
presence of different religious denominations in Germany was a 
handicap to prayers specifically belonging to any one church. For, 
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unlike the primary schools, which are either denominational or 
mixed, all the professional schools are mixed. 

As was to be expected, the churches, upon regaining their 
liberty after the fall of national socialism, called for the insertion 
of religion as a normal subject of teaching in the professional schools. 
In spite of the earlier mistakes mentioned above, the teaching 
staffs in these schools now recognized the urgency of the task. The 
masters considered themselves less as heralds of knowledge than as 
promoters of a professional ethic. The preceding years had revealed 
the urgent need for having men who were not so much technicians 
and specialists, but men conscious of their duties to God, their 
Creator and Lord, and to their neighbour. To train men more 
attentive to the commandments of God than to the orders of their 
bosses, was the aim of most of the school reformers in Germany 
who after 1945 drew up plans and attempted to carry them out. 

One fortunate circumstance was that during the ideological 
conflicts of the years 1933 to 1945 the antagonism between the 
Catholic and the Evangelical Churches gave way to mutual under- 
standing. Their common desires for the introduction of religious 
teaching into the professional schools gained in force. In addition, 
there was a growing feeling that if the professional school is chiefly 
for training and education, and if it really means to form men of 
character and irreproachable moral conduct, it must allow the 
teaching of religion as part of the school syllabus. 


Ill. THE INTRODUCTION OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION AFTER$1945 | 


This opinion is not surprising in sincere%Christians engaged in 
professional schools. But it is hard to understand the mentality 
and actions of government officials. The question was made a 
political question and treated on party lines. After the disappear- 
ance of German unity, the return to Ldndey and the formation of 
the German Federal Republic, cultural matters came under the 
jurisdiction of the Lander, not of the Federal Government (Bund). 
However, the Federal Government was not unconcerned with the 
schools question. Article 7 of the federal constitution says : “+ In 
the public schools, with the exception of the free denominational 
schools, the teaching of religion is a normal subject in the curri- 
culum. ’’ Regarding attendance at this instruction, it lays down : 
‘* Those in charge of education have the right to determine to what 
extent the child must attend the religious course. ”’ 
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The particular constitutions of the Lander are sometimes more explicit. 
For instance, we read in the constitution of Rheinland-Pfalz (art. 34): 
‘* Religious instruction is part of the curriculum in all the primary schools, 
professional schools, and all middle and higher institutes. It is given in 
conformity with the doctrines and dogma of the church concerned or the 
religious community. Syllabus and manuals are drawn up with the common 
agreement of the church or religious community. ”’ 

As to the right of non-attendance, article 35 of this same constitution 
reads : ‘‘ Refusal to attend the religious instruction can be notified by a 
declaration from the parents or the young people of over 18. The pupils who 
are dispensed from the religious instruction will be taught the principles of 
the natural moral law as commonly received. ”’ 


Most of the German provinces adopted similar constitutional 
principles, with the result that religion teaching is accepted as of 
right in the professional schools. During the difficult years of 
adolescence most German boys (90 % of those between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age) study in the light of faith the great 
questions of life and work, of time and eternity ; they are receiving 
a Christian outlook ; they are being fortified against the dangers 
coming from professional or non-professional environments. 2 


IV. THE RELIGIOUS BASES OF PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


An innovation, such as this introduction of religious training, 
gave rise to some practical difficulties: matters of organization 
and drawing up of time-tables. But the biggest obstacle came from 
the masters themselves, for they were insufficiently acquainted with 
the opinions, feelings and tendencies of working-class youth. In 
the primary, middle and high schools, religion teachers do not meet 


_ with any extraordinary difficulty in juvenile psychology : they take 


the child at the age of six and proceed gradually to teach him 
Christian doctrine and morality. These children are just school 
children. It is the same with pupils going daily to the professional 
schools — with the sole difference that the matter taught is not 
general but professional knowledge. Quite other is the case of 
pupils in supplementary technical schools ; they go to school two 
half days a week at the most and work nine or ten half days in the 


2 To get an idea of these difficulties besetting young workers, the author under- 
took an enquiry in a large number of classes in professional schools. The results 
will be published in a work entitled : Dey Einfluss des Milieus auf die Entwicklung 
dev berufstatigen Jugendlichen (Influence of environment on the development of 


young workers). 
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factory. Their minds are turned chiefly upon their work rather than 
upon school subjects. 

Taking account of this fact, the master in a technical school 
has to approach his pupils through their professional interests, 
and use these for the training he gives. This is not impossible, for 
technical values have certain properties which can favourably 
influence character. 

The religious teacher who neglects these facts and tries to use — 
the same methods for teaching religion in the professional schools 
as are used in the primary or secondary schools, is bound to fail. 
Like his colleagues in the professional schools, he must start from 
the centres of interest of his pupils. To do this, a clear understand- 
ing of the Christian foundations of professional life is required. 
An age dominated by materialism has forgotten these foundations, 
has often even disturbed them, and regarded the professions 
simply as a means of gaining a livelihood. Earning one’s daily bread 
is usually hard work ; and so the profession appeared as a necessary 
evil, as a job to be got through quickly so as to be able to live 
one’s own life. Such a conception destroys that interior unity which 
is the foundation of the Christian life and the condition of our higher 
unity in Christ. 

The first task of the religion teacher in professional schools con- 
sists in integrating the deeper meaning of their vocation into the 
mental structure and the behaviour of the pupils. 

The German word ‘“‘ Beruf ’’ which signifies profession or voca- 
tion, facilitates this task greatly. Derived from ‘‘ Ruf”’ (call) the 
term ‘‘ Beruf’? shows man called to his professional activity. 
To the further question: ‘* From whom does the call come ? ”’ 
the Christian knows the answer. The call comes from God, who 
has given him life and keeps him alive and who calls him also 
to his duties. What are these duties ? Christ Himself answers : 
‘* To love the Lord thy God and thy neighbour as thyself. ”’ 

These words impose on man a triple service : the service of God, 
the service of one’s neighbour and service to self. This triple task 
is carried out by the conscientious fulfilment of one’s professional 
work. 


This high vision enables the teacher to impart most of the Christian truths 
by adapting them to the mentality of our youths. But he must guard against 
too much theory ! Working class youth deals with concrete matters, a boy’s 
difficulties do not come in the abstract, they assume material shape. Young 
men and women embarking on a career, be-it an industrial, commercial, 
agricultural or business career, have set an ideal before them which they hope 
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to realize. They are ignorant of the inevitable rift between the ideal and real 
life. When at their primary school, the boys perhaps dreamed of acquiring 
the craftsman’s skill because they marvelled at his work, the girls sighed for 
the elegance of the little shop assistant ... But now they are apprentices and 
the first disillusions have come : their smart clothes get soiled at work, they 
are busy from morning till night, fatigue weighs down body and mind. 

These concrete examples, varying with the professions, serve to show how, 
in spite of these difficulties and these disillusionments, the will of God is 
present in all professional activity, how important it is for the pupils to 
imcrease their moral and spiritual energies in order to fortify their will and 
have trust in God amid their arduous duties. This is the natural place for 
lessons on the power of prayer and the sacraments, on the need for the social 
virtues, so important for professional life. 


We do not intend to limit the teaching to the professions. On 
the contrary, the Christian truths are too immense to be confined 
in so narrow a frame. Once the pupils’ interest is aroused, they will 
not fail to show the same keenness for other questions of the Chris- 
tian life contained in the syllabus, provided, of course, that they 
see their teacher to be genuinely interested in their preoccupations 
and needs. For this reason, a period of mining apprenticeship 
was formerly required of religious instructors for young miners. 


V. DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


One difficulty immediately arises. The teaching of religion 
being linked up with a Church, the presence of Catholic and Protes- 
tant pupils together requires a special arrangement of the religious 
courses and the presence of both Catholic and Protestant teachers. 
If the number of pupils of the two groups were more or less equal, 
many of the difficulties would disappear. But the proportion varies 
greatly in different places ; sometimes pupils of three or four classes 
have to be split up for religious instruction. Several teachers are thus 
required at the same time. This circumstance makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, to assign one or two teachers of the same 
denomination to a school, so that they could really get to know 
their pupils. As things are, most of the teachers, whetiner Priest or 
lay, do this work as a side-line to their main work : pupils, sylla- 
buses and methods suffer. 

A second difficulty is the attendance of both sexes at the profes- 
sional schools. Some professions require separation of the sexes ; 
technical schools are made up entirely of one or the other. But 
others require co-education ; for instance, commercial or craft 
careers : hairdressers, tailors, etc., therefore the classes are mixed. 
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This co-education, without any practical bearing on the teaching 
of the professional branches, weakens the teaching of religion. 
Between the ages of fourteen and eighteen young people acquire 
their individuality ; sex differences cause psychic changes ; many 
questions should be treated with boys and girls separately: the 
question of love, sexual life, marriage, the founding of a family. 
A syllabus drawn up for the teaching of religion in the professional 
schools ® requires separate instruction. If we keep strictly to this 
order, we meet with a difficulty : again the classes must be divided 
and the former difficulty increases. 

Where organisational requirements prevent this desirable separa- 
tion, teachers must exercise some ingenuity and seek to remedy 
the inconveniences. 

To speak of particularly delicate subjects, which cannot possibly 
be dealt with in a mixed class, the teacher must make use of hours 
outside the official time-table. A sensible religious teacher will 
easily get his pupils for this extra work. Of course, this method 
calls for sacrifice. But the devotedness expected of every teacher 
should be greater in the religious instructor, for he is to inspire 
his pupils with a spirit of sacrifice and set them an example. 


VI. THE ATTITUDE” OF YOUNG WORKERS 
AND FAMILIES 


We will conclude this article with a word on the attitude of 
young workers towards religious instruction. The author of 
this article came to know for the first time during the school year 
of 1947-48 the personal attitude of pupils. A religious instructor 
in a large town of Baden had put a series of questions to his pupils 
of both sexes in the industrial department. 

The first question was : *¢ Do you consider that religious instruction 
is necessary in an industrial school?’ Out of 203 answers, 173 
were in the affirmative, 30 in the negative ; two-thirds of the boys 
and more than go % of the girls answered ‘ yes’. The negative 
answers were chiefly dictated by utilitarian considerations, so 
uppermost in the modern mind. 

The second question was : ** Do you like attending the religious 


° Die werktatige Jugend in der Entscheidung fiir das gréssere Leben. Principles and 
suggestions for religious instruction in the professional schools. A treatise composed 
by the religious professor Wilh. VosPoHL with the help of Prof. Josef SoLzBACHER, 
published by Herder, Fribourg. 
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course cs ats noteworthy that the answers in the affirmative 
were higher than in the former case : unanimity amongst the girls, 
86 % of the boys. 

Other questions were : ‘‘ Have you been interested in the subjects 
dealt with ? ’’... ‘* Have you found the religious course helpful 
in your life? ’’... ‘*Do you now feel yourself closer to the 
Church ? ”... ‘*Do you discuss religious matters in the eve- 
nings ?’’... The answers were very different, but they reflected 
as a rule a positive attitude on the question of religious instruction. 
It is worthy of notice that the affirmative answers came chiefly 
from young girls. The chief reason is that at this age the boys 
become more critical. It would seem to show that the teaching of 
religion raises more problems amongst the young male workers 
than among the girls. 

We have a more recent enquiry by another religious teacher. 4 
The first question was: ‘¢‘ Do you want religious instruction in the 
professional school ? ’’ The answers were most instructive. Among 
the 191 replies (the number of pupils in the higher grade who were 
asked), there was one ‘ no’ and one ‘“‘ I don’t mind ”’; five were 
critical, ninety-three gave a simple ‘ yes” and ninety two ‘ yes’ 
with a reason. An examination of the reasons is interesting. 

*¢ Religious teaching is welcome because it deals with subjects 
not talked about in sermons or among friends. ’’ Many answers 
wanted secular subjects to be joined up with religious ones in the 
course. Some of the pupils said that they felt they must have some 
unity in religion and life. Other replies revealed the maturity of 
these young people: ‘‘ Preaching alone is not sufficient ’’ ; they 
wanted to ‘‘ strengthen, deepen, live ’’ their religion. 

What is now the attitude of the parents and others responsible 
for the education of these young workers ? 

In the spring of 1949, shortly before the introduction of religious 
instruction in the professional school of Rheinland-Pfalz, the 
parents in the Rheinhessen quarter were asked whether they wanted 
their children to attend the religious course. 80 % answered ‘ yes. ” 
However, there were numerous abstentions due to denominational 
or professional and even local reasons. Attendance was greater 
on the part of the Catholics than of the Protestants ; also amongst 
those of a higher social standing (shopkeepers, independent arti- 


4 Josef ErBAcH, Die Gestalt des Reli gionsunterrichtes in der Berufsschule, published 
in the review Katechetische Blatter, June 1950, pp. 244-253. 
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sans, etc.) compared with the workers in factories and parents 
having themselves had no professional instruction. Country people 
were far fewer than townsfolk. 

Many senior pupils asked why, upon the introduction of religious 
instruction, attention was first given to juniors ; they were disap- 
pointed at having to wait. This shows the importance which they 
attached to a religious course. 

These examples, taken in different years and different districts, 
show the positive interest of the young workers and families 
in religious instruction, whatever the anti-religious and anti-clericals 
may say. All who teach in the professional schools should draw 
the following conclusions: religious instruction in these schools 
is a new sphere to be explored and exploited, the teachers of religion 
must interest themselves especially in these schools and in their 
pupils, who form the great majority of our young people. In fact, 
if the workers in shops and factories, warehouses and offices, fields 
and mines are Christians, the people will be Christian; but if 
they turn away from God and the Church, the people, too, will 
be unbelievers. Thus, all the Christian and cultural values will be 
submerged ; impiety, barbarity and inhumanity will reign supreme. 


Religious Education 


in Vocational Schools in Italy 
by Vincenzo SINISTRERO 


Editor of “ Gymnasium” + 


We have not sufficient accurate data for a study of religious 
education in Italian Technical and Professional Schools. However, 
we do possess a fair amount of objective information provided by 
congresses, investigations, interviews and reports of competent 
bodies. 


1. The Technical and Professional Schools. 


In our schools system there are three grades: primary, for chil- 


dren six to eleven years of age; middle, for eleven to fourteen 


year olds; Aigher, from the age of fourteen to nineteen. 

In the primary grade all the children go to the elementary school. 

In the middle grade, there are two types of school: the single 
school which is run on the traditional lines and prepares pupils 
for classical high schools and technical institutes ; it caters for 
about 400.000 pupils ; the work preparation school (avviamento 
al lavoro) is professional, agricultural, commercial or craft, and is 
attended by about 250,000 children. 

In the higher grade we have three kinds of schools: for classical 
education there are classical or science schools and normal schools 
(about 250,000 pupils) ; for technical training there are technical 


1 Professor Vincenzo Sinistrero, Salesian, did his higher studies at Catholic Uni- 
versity of Milan; prizeman in philosophy. Adviser to Ministry of Education for 
secondary schools ; for some years professor of philosophy and history ; later Presi- 
dent of classical schools. Taught pedagogy at Salesian Pontifical Institute, Turin. 
At present director of the review Gymnasium, in which he frequently writes. — 
Address : Via della Conciliazione, 1, Rome, Iraty (Editor’s note). 
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institutes (agricultural, industrial, commercial, shipping, and those 
for women) with a five year course (about 120,000 pupils) ; for 
professional training there is the technical school (scuola tecnica) 
with a two year course (about 25,000 pupils from the avviamento 
al lavoro schools. 

We will deal here with technical schools and technical institutes. 
But we may first note the big difference in the ages of the pupils: 
those in the professional schools (work preparation schools, technical 
schools) are all under the age of 14-15 ; whereas pupils in technical 
institutes are over that age. 


The professional school population is 800,000 ; of children between 11 and 14 
the ordinary national schools take in each year only 650,000 out of over 
2,500,000, of those between 14 and 17, some 200,000 out of over 4,000,000. 
Among the vast number of young people not going to the regular schools 
a small fraction receive some professional training through various public or 
private ventures, but do not get any methodical religious instruction as they 
do in the professional schools. 


In the technical and professional teaching the syllabus is over- 
burdened ; technical subjects are numerous but humane culture is | 
reduced to a course in literature and history and a few notions of © 
law. The time-table provides for thirty or forty hours of classes, 
and sometimes more. As technology is concentrated upon, teachers — 
of literature meet with insuperable difficulties in ‘ humanizing’ — 
technology, which is rarely presented in function of any human 
deal. No cultural synthesis based on the highest values is ever 
dreamed of ; the pupils are cribbed and confined in a maze of 


disparate matters ; they have not the time to assimilate the heavy 
class work. 


2. The pupils : general and religious psychology. 


Their psychology is determined by temperament and social back- 
ground. The following tables give some interesting information. 


Classical 
Professional category and Normal 
Schools 
Il, WRG=ESIENGES sooccnovpcoceoocosocd 8,0 
Mie VEnOE Gival-SCEVANES, (ji: ars sores 10,8 
III. Craftsmen, shop-keepers, small own- 
CAMENEIROS congnvongoGseooc ond 21,4 
IV. Agricultural, industrial, commercial 
SMMMOWYWSES aaoooccnvccccvecesbonace 11,6 
Wen CivaliservianteOliCialSunenirytrtane sr: 11,9 
VI. Liberal professions .............--. USS it 
VII. Owners or directors of agricultural, in- 
dustrial, commercial enterprises 9,8 
VIII. Well-to-do families, rentiers......... Tesit 
IX. Pensioners, tutors, profession unknown TBR 
Ota ee cis I00,0 
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Classification of pupils according to father’s profession 


LOWER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(Figures given in hundreds) 


Professional Category 


pepe Car Heis ca Fame zie 0) volt clus oy 
SAME OR CAVE SCEVARTS: wi.00s ote ln Wae a 
. Craftsmen, shop-keepers, small owner- 


managers 


. Agricultural, industrial, commercial 


Ci OAESS 5 Gas ion Gon oon Oe 


ECIVALSeIv aM t:OniClals sem chy ite ss aer ens 
5 Wiloeesill RORESHONS). a agoscdedoson nes 
. Owners or directors of agricultural, in- 


dustrial, commercial enterprises ... 


. Well-to-do families, rentiers ........ 
. Pensioners, tutors, profession unknown 


NOtali® A808 aes 


TABLE Il 


Middle 


Grade 
School 
14,8 
12,4 


22,8 


Work 
Preparation Total 
School 
39,9 27,6 
9,3 10,8 
27,3 25,1 
75 10,3 
I 4 5,8 
I ,6 5.3 
DP. 4,8 
0,1 0,3 
10,7 10,0 
100,0 100,0 
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UPPER MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
(Figures given in hundreds) 


Technical 
Schools or Total 

Institutes 
21,6 14,6 
10,7 10,8 
24,1 227, 
15,7 13,6 
4,7 8,4 
Baz 8,2 
6,7 8,3 
0,5 0,8 
12,8 12,6 
I00,0 I00,0 
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Tables I or II indicate the social background of the pupils ; these official 
statistics 2 show in descending order the social classes from which the largest 
number of pupils in technical and professional schools are recruited. I. III. 
IDG IIS, 1M ose 


If we compare these tables with other official ones classifying 
pupils of classical and technical training according to intellectual 
success and social origin, we find that: 

a) In schools of classical or technical training the less educated 
social categories are not only widely represented but they are per- 
sistently more numerous than children in categories V, VI, VII and 
VIII of Tables I and II. 

b) The total number of the best pupils of the lower social cate- 
gories is higher than the total number of good pupils belonging to 
the other group. This explains the gradual rise of sons of the lower 
classes to key-posts in Italian social life. 

The above figures tell us something of the psychology of the 
pupils ; they also reveal the social and national importance of their 
religious formation. 

In general, economic necessity rather than personal ability drives 
young people to the technical and professional schools, for they 
will be sure of remunerative employment at the age of 15 or 19. 
Their chief thought is not concerned with culture : they are thinking 
of their daily needs. 

Pupils in technical schools are intellectually about 20 % below 
pupils in classical schools ; they are more intuitive but less capable 
of reasoning and reflexion. Their will to work is stronger because 
their school offers a direct vocational interest and their greater 
maturity make them more ‘ men’ and less ‘ students ; ” they take 
their schooling seriously as a means to earn a living. But they 
feel themselves outclassed, since the universities and managing 
positions are closed to them. 

The overburdening of the time-table taxes their working powers ; 
and so they feel a strong need to get right away from work and lose 
themselves in some distracting relaxation, without much regard 
to its moral effects. 

In order to interest such people in religious matters, the teacher 
must stress the universal and practical value of religion ; only in 
this way will his teaching bring valid intelligible solutions to the 
theoretical and practical problems which occupy their minds. 

The absence of humanism from the school sharpens their interest 


® Cir La Riforma della Scuola, Roma, 1950. 


ei 
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for religious matters. But the indifference into which they often 
fall is quite explicable : they have not been trained to theoretical 
ideas, and so they see in dogma, for instance, an abstraction without 
any connection with real life ; accustomed to think of religion as a 
private affair between the individual and God, they fail to under- 
stand any relation between religion and professional; social or 
economic questions ; they live in an environment influenced by 
materialism ; finally, over-worked as they are, they feel that the 
religion class, coming at the end of the others, is a grievous extra 
burden. 

Their intuitive, empirical turn of mind tells in what sense they 
are interested in religion. Their faith is deep and primitive, capable 
of arguments that are not abstract, such as the authority of scient- 
ists and technicians, historical facts, physical arguments, etc. 
Hence, their preference for subjects like God the Creator ; the order 
in the universe and its finality ; divinity of Christ shown in his 
miracles ; the motherhood of Mary ; social justice ; the divine judge- 
ment; the liturgy of the Mass; persecutions of the Church; 
heresies that have social repercussions. 

Moral problems and the vicissitudes of the Church interest them 
more than dogma. The demands of justice, order, welfare, authority, 
chastity, control of passions bring them to religion more effectively 
than the great principles of culture and civilization. 

For want of space, we omit the factors in the psychology of girls 
attending these schools. 


3. Religion in technical and professional schools. 


Article 36 of the Concordat makes religious teaching obligatory 


in every grade of school in Italy. The State provides for one hour’s 
_ teaching a week; two hours for certain classes in the Normal Schools. 


Parents may ask for their children to be exempted from the reli- 
gion class, but in practice, all pupils attend. In any case, if a child 
does not pass his religious examination he is not obliged to take 
it again or to stay down another year. 

Despite a century of secularism in the schools there is no oppo- 
sition in the country to the teaching of religion. The teaching body 
in secondary and higher schools did their university studies when 
secularism was the rule ; they show no hostility, but take refuge 
in religious neutrality. Many teachers openly practice their religion 
and make known their beliefs. 

Secularism was once official; since 1914 it has gradually lost 
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its virulence, and if it is kept up in some places, it is rather as 
a pose, except for a few groups of a partisan character. 

Here is the full text of the syllabuses set up by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council. 


School preparing for a profession (3 years). 
a) Notions on the chief events in the Old Testament. — Life of 3Jesus- 
Christ. — Notions of Church history, especially in Italy. 
b) Notions on the main dogmas, the sacraments, prayer, the liturgy. 
c) The end of man and Christian morality. — The Commandments of 
God and the Precepts of the Church. — Commented readings of writings by 
Saints and religious authors. 


Technical School (2 years). 

a) Account and explanation of the main dogmas and the sacraments. — 
Prayer and the liturgy. 

b) The institutions and marks of the Church, its organization and hier- 
archy.— Account and explanation of the Commandments of God and the 
Precepts of the Church. — Commented readings of writings by Saints and 
religious authors. 


Higher Classical and Technical Grade : 

a) Fuller treatment of the Old Testament, in particular the Mosaic Law. — 
Fuller treatment of Church history, Christian influence on civilization, 
literature and art. — Notions on religious literature, in particular Italian. — 
The Old Testament books, its religious historical moral, literary value. — 
The New Testament, its religious, historical, moral, literary value. 

b) Fuller treatment of dogma. — Foundation and marks of the Church. — 
Power of order and jurisdiction. — The magisterium. — Organization and 
Hierarchy. — Its propagation through the world. 

c) Fuller treatment of the Commandments of God and the Precepts of the 
Church, and in general, Christian morality with reference to the lives of 
Saints, particularly Italian Saints. : 


d) Fuller treatment of the Sacraments, prayer, the liturgy. — Commented 
readings from the Saints and religious authors. 


The syllabus for technical institutes is the same as for classical 
schools, and with slight variations for the professional schools. 

However, the circular of the C. S. C., dated June 1930, giving the 
syllabus adds some instructions as aids to its application. They point 
out the variations between the professional schools (except technical 
institutes which have same regulations as colleges) and the middle 
classical schools. 


The teacher is allowed great latitude in his treatment. Only the 
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‘ ground to be covered in the two-three-five year course is fixed for 
_ him ; the matter for each year is left to his own discretion. 


Concerning text-books the Sacred Congregation lays down that 
only those approved by the local Ordinaries after examination by 
the Sacred Congregation are to be adopted. 

We will not study in this place the best known texts; we may, 
however, say that those prescribed for post-primary schools are 
much less adapted to the age of the pupils than those for use in 
primary schools. The texts used in corresponding classes of classical 
and technical schools are the same for 85 °% of the matter ; but the 
other 15 % for professional schools are ill-adapted to the psychology 
of the pupils. 

The same must be said of the didactic material and the articles 
published in catechetical magazines. 

The circular of the Sacred Congregation of the Council deals 
with the appointment of teachers : according to the Concordat the 
teaching is entrusted to priests and religious approved by the 
Ordinary and lay people empowered by the diocesan authority. 

At the beginning of each school year the religion teachers are 


_ nominated by the ecclesiastical and school authorities acting jointly. 


They need to have a high culture for the technical and profes- 
sional schools : a power of synthesis, a theological, philosophical, 
literary and artistic mind, an understanding for emotional problems,. 
an ability to judge not only the currents of modern thought but the 
dynamism of history as well as the philosophy of nature and 
science. 

It is often hard work getting to know the mind of the pupils and 
the atmosphere of the school in order to make contact with the 


- technical and scientific courses and the character of the workshop 
_ or laboratory, and to see how to combine personal formation with 


professional specialization, especially executive work. Many are 
the obstacles in the way of discovering the means by which the 
pupil may assimilate the humanization of technology offered by 
Catholicism. Teachers with long experience behind them have 
done some good work in this respect. 

Schools contribute to the religious education of their pupils not 
only by the teaching but by religious practices, such as a retreat 
at the beginning of the school year, Holy week services, etc. 


4. Looking to the future. 


The projected schools reform, approved by the Cabinet and laid 
before Parliament in July 1951, plans to introduce substantial 
changes in the professional schools. 
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For 11 to 14 year olds the scheme envisages a single ‘ secondary school ’ 
for all, but it will be ‘ articulated ’, that is to say, having a common syllabus 
for the main subjects and differentiated matter according to the sections 
within the school: Latin for the classical section, modern languages for the 
technical section, work for the professional section, etc. Pupils can change 
from one section to another on passing an examination. This reform will 
allow the admission of two million children not attending any school and will 
give them the benefit of regular religious instruction. 

For the millions of young people between fourteen and nineteen going on 
to manual work, the scheme provides for new Institutes of various kinds 
to receive in official or non-official establishments many of these young 
people, who will thus be able to follow some religious course, 

In technical institutes a more humane culture is needed. This will require 
courses in the social sciences, through which ideas of social economy and law 
can be presented in a general world view. 


It would be premature to draw any conclusions on the religious 
education given in professional schools since 1930 when it was 
introduced into State schools. The experience acquired can, however, 
help in the application of syllabuses, the drawing up of text-books 
and the gathering of didactic material. 

Pedagogy, teaching practice, specialist studies, congresses and 
research centres will soon be able to contribute to raising the 
religious standards among technicians and workers, whose Christian 
formation is one of the key problems of our Christian civilization 


Christian Education _ 
in Rural Vocational Schools 


by Albert LANQUETIN 
Chaplain General of the Rural Family Movement ! 


1 FACTS 


There is a great difference between Catholic, government and 
jamily schools, for the Christian education of boys and girls depends 
partly on the conditions obtaining in the school and, more espe- 
cially, on the legal standing of the various establishments. 


1. Conditions set by environment. 


The Catholic and the State schools include all branches of edu- 
cation, primary (special subjects, seasonal courses in agriculture, 
arboriculture, grape-growing, stock breeding, cheese-making, crafts- 
manship, etc, * secondary (regional, practical, rural schools, etc.), 
higher (agricultural engineers and scientific agriculturists). 

But whatever the kind of school, the contrast between Catholic 
and public education, from our point of view, is evident. 

The government schools are usually neutral: the lycées have 
their chaplains, but technical and professional schools are without 
them. 

However, the personal liberty of the pupils is not everywhere 
abused ; those particularly in higher institutes seem quite free to 
hold denominational meetings sometimes even in official buildings : 
for instance, Rural Friendship groups of Catholic Students (A.R.E. 
Cae 


1 See the biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, I (1946), p. 499 and V (1950), p. 
539. — Address : 13, rue du Docteur Roux, Paris, XV°, FRANCE (Editor’s note). 

2 Not to mention “‘ correspondence courses ’? which are usually Christian in tone 
and reach a vast public. We will not deal with them here. 
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The Catholic schools openly profess to give their pupils a Christian | 
education along with a technical training. (It goes without saying — 
that they recruit only among Catholics). | 

It may be well to mention here a new scheme whose success | 
is daily increasing. We refer to those secondary schools where the 
classic diplomas (brevet d’études and baccalauréat) can be taken, 
but where the whole curriculum is planned to suit the future work | 
of the pupils on the land. Catholic educators aim at providing a 
vocational training, a rural humanism and religion for country 
folk. There are about a hundred schools with more or less this ideal 
for all their students or at least for their *‘ rural department ”’. 
About ten of them are trying to carry out the scheme in its entirety — 
and really deserve, or will soon deserve, the title of ‘ rural’ or 
‘country colleges ’. ® 

The particular difficulty which these schools encounter in the 
religious sphere is how to adapt the doctrine to country life. They 
are trying, writes Canon Leboisne, who started the scheme at St. 
Paul de Mamers, to ‘* emphasize those matters where religious 
life can be made part and parcel of country life ’’, whilst at the 
same time giving an adequate instruction in dogma and morals. 

We shall see later how they are tending to solve this problem. 
For the moment we may call attention to the significance of this ven- 
ture for Christian education, since the aim is a complete education 
permeating the whole life of those who will one day be leaders in the 
rural areas. 

Moreover, many rural schools are seeking close collaboration 
with the families, not only as regards the education of the children, 
but also with regard to the material and moral management of the 
homes themselves, a step which has happy results on the harmony 
of the agents of education and on the Catholic life of the family. 

What we have called ‘ family school’ is, in every respect, an 
enterprise started by an association of families. But this association 
is far from being always composed of Catholics. 

Most of these institutions derive from the idea of the ‘* Maison 


’ Here is the list, possibly with omissions : Ecole d’agriculture de N. D. de l’Au- 
be, Ste-Maine (Aube) ; Centre d’éducation rurale de Tourville sur Pont-Audemer 
(Eure) ; Ecole d’agriculture N. D. des Blés, Lancosme (Indre) ; Section agricole de 
l'Institut libre St-L6 4 Agneaux, par St-L6é (Manche) ; Cours d’agriculture, institut 
du Sacré-Cceur, Mayenne (Mayenne) ; cours d’agriculture de 1’Institution St-Winoc, 
Bergues (Nord) ; Cours d’agriculture de l’Institution N. D. de la Céte, Languenesse 
(Pas-de-Calais) ; Collége paysan de l’Institution St-Paul, Mamers (Sarthe) ; Insti- 
tution St-Joseph, Chateau de Mesniéres, Mesniéres-en- Bray (Seine-Inférieure) ; 
Ecole N.’D. des Champs, domaine de Bacloir, Noentot (Seine-Inférieure). 
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familiale d’apprentissage rural ’’, founded by Canon Granereau in 
1935. All those families in a commune desiring some general and 
professional education for their older children group together to 
found and run a house to which the youths can come by rotation 
for one or two weeks each month. The remainder of the time, the pu- 
pil tries with his parents to apply on the farm or in the home the 
practical lessons in agriculture or housecraft which he has received 
in the ‘family school ’. 

One can see that the object is not only the training of the chil- 
dren, but also indirectly that of the parents and the whole milieu. 

Several hundreds of these ‘ maisons familiales’ for boys and 
girls already exist in France. Federated in a national union and 
quite autonomous, they are, however, inspired and encouraged 
locally by the Rural Family Movement. 

Obviously, the Church has no institutional claim in these private 
ventures, as she does have in Catholic schools. But she can be 
present through the personal influence of Catholics taking part in 
the association and the Catholic instructors and_ pupils. 
This influence is, of course, respectful of other people’s consciences, 
as is any form of Catholic Action ; but it usually leads to the ap- 
pointment of a chaplain. This chaplain, in regions where there is 
no strong anti-religious feeling, is accepted as a collaborator with 
the instructors and a moral adviser of the parents. His function, 
then, is wider than that of a chaplain to a lycée where his action 
is limited to the Catholic pupils and never extends to the institution. 

In this way, even in districts where the people have different 
creeds, the Church, through the ministry of the priest and a small 
number of Catholic homes, plays an effective part in the training 
of the young country-folk without compromising good relations 
between the families, a necessary condition for improving the Chris- 
tian standards of the whole community. 

Naturally, the chaplain’s task is a delicate one and often beset 
with difficulties. Besides, the same method cannot be used every- 
where. But he usually manages to find plenty of scope for priestly 
ministrations. We will quote a few extracts from letters kindly 
sent us by some of the chaplains: 


‘* Usually, out of thirty or forty pupils, there are three or four whose 
parents do not want them to receive religious instruction. Last year and 
this, all asked for it... Through his visit at least once a year the chaplain 
can try and dispel any misunderstanding. ”’ (Lot-et-Garonne). 

‘¢ Without encroaching on the functions proper to each of the officials of 
the institution (directors, instructors...) I am able to give advice and play 
my part as conciliator and mediator ’’ (Jura). 
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‘¢ My short experience has convinced me that a family school is an excep- 
tionally efficacious means for transforming a district. It allows of one’s 
reaching and influencing a number of homes, it trains competent professional 
workers and apostles who will later be leaders in the district. ”’ (Isére). 


We will see later how the Christian education is carried out in 
these family schools. First, we must consider the question of the 
psychology of the country boys and girls of today, since, in all kinds 
of technical schools, this conditions the religious education as 
much as the school structure itself. To avoid going beyond our 
subject we will keep to religious psychology. 


2. Religious psychology of rural children. 


We must not be aprioristic or generalize too much. That would 
not tell anybody anything. We will make use of a recent enquiry 
conducted by chaplains and instructors of ‘ maisons familiales ’. 

According to the replies, the religious ideas of the children appear 
to be chiefly determined by the milieu: 

—By “the materialistic character of the village, in which 
love of money or idolatry of labour predominates ’”’. 

— By ‘‘ the rooted habits of the practising Catholics. ’’ Take 
for example this typical notion: ‘*‘ The priest teaches this, but at 
home we do that ; and our parish is a good one (we have often been 
told so!), therefore our priests are exaggerating, they want to 
change our religion. ”’ 

The catechism is already something belonging to the dim past 
and ‘‘ God is as remote as the catechism when one is fourteen. ’? — 
** God is a far-off being, far away in space and time, too distant 
for the mind and heart. ’’ This is said to be characteristic of girls as 
well as boys. 

God is also ‘* the one who punishes. ”’ Religion in the country has 
never eliminated the old servile fear that existed in paganism. Nor 
has rural family education. Hence it is noticed that adolescents ‘‘ do 
not like to be talked to about God. ”’ A negative legalistic explana- 
tion of revelation has often aggravated this misconception. 

In addition ‘* the too often inferior quality of catechetical teach- 
ing invites critical 14 year old youngsters make comparisons... 
Doubts lurk in their minds and may one day make to look ridiculous 
or silly the ideas about God conveyed to them in gross old-fashioned 
imagery. 

This is not peculiar to rural youth, and still less so is that crisis 
of adolescence which queries everything... to rediscover everything 
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in a new light, but not without the heip of intelligent and kindly 
teachers. 

With girls, difficulties about faith are more vague but just as 
serious. 

‘* The girls too often seem uninterested in religion: their faith 
seems lukewarm. This is true. Why ? Not, it would seem, owing to 
definite doubts, nor precisely to denial, but rather, independently 
of the influence of the surroundings, owing to a thousand personal 
preoccupations so absorbing at their age that they stifle every- 
thing else, including the life of faith. ’’ (Yonne). 

One can therefore ‘* understand that any religious instruction 
appealing primarily to the intelligence, any logical objective exposi- 
tion misses its mark. One should not first approach the mind (it is 
closed), but the heart : this is the door to the mind. We must change 
our tune. ”’ 

This conclusion chiefly applies to girls, but also partly to boys 
who at this age must first be won, even with their new reasoning 
powers, through their senses and heart. One might well say that 
this is true also for others besides country boys, but these latter, 
especially those of the labouring class, find even less than others 
in family and neighbours the understanding and affection which 
they need. ¢ 


3. Methods of Christian Education. 


Since our task is to lead adolescents to love and desire super- 
natural truth, and then to see it in a new light, it is clear that we 
must start from what they see and experience to arrive eventually 
at God, mysteries of the faith and the law of the Gospel. Therefore 
the inductive method, as far as the teaching of revealed truths 
allows, tends to prevail. 


A. — The instruction, although necessary — for our children 
are almost completely ignorant — is actually less important, at 
least in the primary grade, than the ‘spirit of the house ”’ (or 
Christian group) inclining them to look afresh at what they have 


once been told. . 
The priest alone cannot create this spirit ; but the instructors 


4 To complete these too brief notes, the reader will find very judicious studies of 
the psychology of country boys and girls in the two following brochures : G. Rous- 
sEAu, Nos gars de 15 ans, G. DELAHAYE, Nos filles de 15 ans, 13, rue du Dr Roux, 
Paris XVe. We cannot do better than refer the reader to these. 
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of the family schools and the children themselves must cooperate 
with him. But it is the priest’s job to cultivate and preserve a sense 
of God and a contagious love of Christ. 

“¢ They, and especially the chaplain, will refrain from pronouncing 
the name of God in public too soon or introducing prayers incommon 
too early.’? The adolescents would dub it conventional jargon 
and routine. And in certain districts it would be looked upon with 
disfavour by the parents. *‘ Until people say: ‘‘ After all, good 
capable men and women come out of that place!” the chaplain 
must be reconciled to fewer public pious exercises in the family 
schools. ”’ 


B. — Ordinarily the religious course — where it is possible 
— gains by being initiated and completed by conversations or 
voluntary study circles. 

But things do not always happen that way: 

‘¢ We find,’’ complains the director of one family school, ‘* that 
the chaplain is too much the teacher and not enough the priest, the 
person we expect to stir up faith and Christian life. ”’ 

The religious course itself aims less at instruction —in the 
strict sense of the word — than at awakening souls to personal 
faith and spiritually vitalizing the whole of the human training 
received in these schools. 

One must not therefore be a ‘‘ slave to a programme or a well 
prepared course ; how often has it happened that I have not given 
anything I had prepared! ”’ 

C. — To be an educator, the priest must know his pupils indivi- 
dually and their families, but also the school activities, which he 
should influence where possible. Some chaplains in the family schools 
make a point of going ‘‘ nearly every morning ”’ to the talks on 
‘¢ human : classes ’’ given by the general education instructor. 

‘¢ Christian education ’’ writes Pius XI, ‘‘ embraces the whole 
sum total of a man’s activity, sensible and spiritual, intellectual and 
moral, individual, domestic,fand social; not with a view to atten- 
uating that activity, but in order to ennoble it, guide it, and per- 
fect it according to the example and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
The true Christian, the product of Christian education is ... the 
real and perfect man of character. ’’5 

If this is true of Christian education as such, still more is it 
so of all-round education and particularly in those institutes for 
professional formation, which unpretentiously but very directly 


5 Encyclical Divini ilius Magistvi. 
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produce social élites. A priest cannot be indifferent to this total 
education. 

(This explains why the chaplains in the family schools, as far 
as the managers allow, try to be not only teachers of religion and 
directors of conscience but real co-educators with the lay teachers 
of the school). . 

The priest cannot, indeed, ever be content to confine his influence 
to purely human training, since to form a civilized person (by 
means of instruction, teaching the moral virtues and preparation 
for social life) is not the same as forming a Christian. And after all, 
there as elsewhere, the priest educator has no other mission than 
to form ‘‘ Christ Himself in those who have been regenerated by 
Baptism. ’’® Even under the worst conditions, he tries to make 
supernatural contacts in the home (at least individual contacts 
with those children whose parents will allow them to be influenced 
by him). 

However, the fostering of human values, even of a technical and 
professional nature, is the necessary condition of a complete Christian 
education. Catholics must belong thoroughly to their own place 
and time if they are to exercise any influence. 

Nay more : the youth of the countryside will not be able to ** live 
in the society of tomorrow ”’, or even ‘* work out their salvation ”’, 
as the Pope says,’ unless they be competent workers and ‘* men of 
character.’’ They must live a supernatural charity in the moral 
effort called for each day and in the concrete social relationships 
wherever Providence has placed them. 

Then again, in these days the faith itself of the country people is 
menaced by ignorance and routine. Never has the pace of life been 
so rapid as in our days, and those Christians who fail to adapt them- 
selves to a new civilization into which they have been plunged will in 
many cases lose the faith if itis bound up with obsolete social and 
cultural forms. 

No, the chaplains of the rural technical schools are not wasting 
their time when, without forgetting their directly religious function, 
they help by their friendship, encouragement and moral support 
the instructors or pupils to provide or receive a human education 
boldly and prudently directed towards the rural world of tomorrow. 


D. — In the technical schools more than in others, since they are 
a more direct preparation for life, the priest tries to integrate his 


6 Encyclical Divini illius Magistrt. 
7 Encyclical Divini illius Magistvi. 
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own action in a collective action upon the pupils’ environment — 
and particularly in family schools of a more sociable character. 

Then, he must * discreetly lead them to attend meetings, retreats 
or days of recollection given to boys and girls by the Catholic agri- 
cultural youth organizations. Encourage also subscriptions to 
Catholic Action magazines or papers for young people ”’ (A chaplain 
of a family school). a 

*¢ Preparation for Catholic Action is started at about the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, with a Jacist section whose activities are di- 
rected to the school itself and to work in the neighbouring can- 
tons ’’ (The Head of a rural school). 

There must be collaboration with the parochial clergy who bd 
canon law have the spiritual charge of the pupils and who see them 
either at church or at home. 


II. SUGGESTIONS 


Towards the end of the first part of this article there were plenty 
of suggestions inasmuch as we described the methods of teachers 
and chaplains who have given most thought to the matter and 
have best adapted themselves to the needs of the rural youth. 

It remains to suggest programmes or subjects for religious courses 
which can be used by the technical schools in the country districts. 
We do so with some diffidence, for nothing in this domain is uni- 
versally applicable and nothing has yet been tried out on a suffi- 
ciently wide scale to have any value as a norm. What follows, then, 
is merely by way of suggestion and nothing more. 

The man who has given the greatest amount of thought to the 
matter is the abbé Vinatier, of the Mission de France. ® He deals 
with the second grade. His lessons: Vivre sa vie, une mystique 
chrétuenne pour le monde rural, have not yet been published, but 
some rural schools have used them already, e. g. St-Paul-de-Mamers, 
where they have been found rather ‘ stiff ’. 

This syllabus takes for granted that the catechism has been 
learnt. It does not take the faith in the logical order for exposition, 
but attempts a synthesis of the Bible, theology, history, the sciences 
and technical arts. 

The author has been influenced by the following considerations : 

a) ‘* God intervenes in the history of mankind and gives it a 
meaning and an aim. ”’ 


8 Mission de Lapleau (Corréze). 
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b) ‘*We must try at all costs to get away from the cyclic religion 
in which nothing new happens, everything begins again with the 
thythmof the seasons : that was the pagan religion of the Greeks 
and Romans ; it was, and alas, too often still is the religion of our 
country-people. ’’ Therefore, it follows that we must show Christ 
ianity as a religion of ‘ events’. 

c) Use the Bible as much as possible : the progress of events is 
clearly marked in it : towards Christ — Christ — towards the end 
of the world. ”’ 

The course, of which we have a copy before us, gives numerous 
marginal references to the Bible, Missal and the most varied texts. 
Each teacher can, with the aid of these, make up a course (or a 
series of study circles) well adapted to his audience. Plenty of scope 
is given to observation, especially in the lower classes where the relig- 
ion course should be in the nature of object lessons. 

For Form 2 the matter resembles that of a catechism for those 
who have made their First Communion : 

— Our Church (architecture, furniture, etc.) ; 

— The missal, Mass, liturgical cycle ; 

— Ritual. 

But in Form 3 the originality of the scheme becomes clear : 


— Creation of the world and the human family ; 
— Completion of creation by man ; 
— Sin puts a check to the design of the Creator ; 
18t Part} — The rdéle of country people in God’s plan (social formation) ; 
— Rural spirituality ; 
— Rural humanism ; 
— Sunday, the countryfolk’s day of joy. 


— God, the author of life ; 

— Jesus Son of the living God, offspring of a human family, has 
given us His life ; 

— Role of the family in the propagation of life ; 

— Work and life ; 


peer Ty Sin, obstacle to the growth of life ; 
— The sacrifice of life — immortality — resurrection ; 
— Community of the living ; 
— Sunday, the day of the sacrifice of the Head and of communion 
{ with Him and all His members. 


In Form 4, it is the Holy Spirit and His fruitful activity in the 
world, the Church and history, which is the centre of interest. 

Obviously these schemes could be used — and even more easily 
—in the next two years. 
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One can see the spirit of the syllabus and how it tries to make 
use of the elements of rural life : ideas of nature, life, fecundity, etc. 

In the primary grade, some will prefer to start from the psycho- 
logical crisis of the adolescent — especially with girls: 

‘¢ Why not start’’, write another priest of the Mission de France,® 
“¢ with the psychological problems which are the big affair in the 
adolescent’s life, and expose them to the light of the faith ? By 
seeing in this light the meaning and purpose of what they are feeling, 
by finding in it an answer to their uneasiness, the girls will give 
their sympathy and their adhesion to this truth which frees them 
and develops their life. ”’ 

And this missionary suggests for the family schools for girls a 
series of schemes which he has tried out in day retreats and includes : 

a) The expounding of some life problem affecting rural girls. 

b) The explanation of this problem given by the Christian faith. 
Do not make the light come from outside, but ‘* make it issue from 
the problem itself by taking its various aspects and showing how 
God comes into them. ”’ 

‘¢ First the Gospel: the words and actions of Christ (or Our 
Lady) for the girls need some person to be interested in. At the 
same time, the léturgy : what is done, what they see done in and by 
the Church... because, for them, the attraction of what can be 
seen and the authority of ‘* what 1s done’’ are paramount and 
steadying. — In conclusion, as briefly and clearly as possible, the 
solution that is to say the psychological case as it appears lightened 
from inside by our faith. ”’ 

c) A field of application to suit each phase in various domains : 

— The teaching in the school : ‘* show that the solution provided 
by faith joins, throws light on, completes, the secular instruction. ”’ 

— The life of the school. 

— The life of the girls in the home. 

Here is an example of this method, which also takes the liturgical 
cycle into account : 


January-The Holy Family, Time after Epiphany. 

Problems of life — History of a child (see) 

Nenette’s trouble. — At the New Year, Michael, her cousin, kissed her: 
she liked it. An entirely new experience for Nénette : emotion, heart flutter. 
She went red and felt ashamed, thinking it might have been seen. But as it 
was very nice, she thought about it a great deal while working... Without 
understanding, she realized that she loved Michael and was troubled. 


* The Abbé CHIFFOLEAU, Cerisiers (Yonne). 
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Elements of the Christian solution — the attitude and teaching of Christ 
(judgement). 

Jesus is pleased with and consecrates love... when it is worthy and results 
in marriage. 

The marriage at Cana: He insisted on going to it and taking part in the 
wedding celebrations. He performed His first miracle for a young couple. 
He tells us that marriage and love come from God (Matthew XIX,4-6).He has 
made it a sacrament, the sign of the Church, of Heaven (Matthew XXII, 1-10, 
XXV, 1-12). 

Baptism, the exaltation of love (each month Baptism is dealt with under its 
different aspects, it is the doctrinal subjects of the year). 

The sacrament of natural and supernatural birth, the dignity of love. 
Heaven is compared to eternal wedding. It prepares our hearts for a greater 
love. Between Christians the kisses of welcome : ‘ Pax tecum ’. Our welcome 
to a divine Guest : We are ‘ God’s dwellings ’, ‘ temples of the Holy Ghost. ’ 
Sign of the Cross. 


Doctrinal conclusions. 

God made us for love. The love of a young man for a girl comes from God 
and is good when it is ‘ true’ (this to be defined). Its first appearances are 
natural and willed by God. But there are possible dangers. How should we 
behave ?... 

God wishes that this love should help us to understand and live a greater 
and deeper love (the bonds between the two loves). 

*e : * 

I may be allowed to end by suggesting a syllabus which I publish- 
ed in 1949-50 in L’Ecole et la Famille ! (* Revue orange ’ intended 
for the Catholic schools of agricultural management and technique), 
and which unites perhaps the two points of view given above: 
“© The Kingdom of God in the village.”’ 

Each month some rural event (seasons, work, feast) is taken and 
leads up to educative activities, which are useful and as little arti- 
ficial as possible. 

However, the essential is the doctrine, a doctrine founded on 
the word of God and taken as far as possible from Holy Scripture, 
a doctrine which must be belzeved (and not just known), so as to 
be lived. 

In each lesson or circle, one refers to a human centre of interest, 
meditating on one or two sacred texts, and the doctrine contained in 
them is set out in a form which can be easily memorized, and an 


10 28, rue du Bon Pasteur, Lyons. 
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daily life. 


exercise is undertaken or continued which will really be part of — 
| 
Here is a summary of the scheme for January: | 


The Holy Family and our families. 

1. Centre of interest : It is winter. The days are short and it is cold... The 
roads are muddy or covered with snow... Work out of doors is much less _ 
absorbing... One remains indoors where the family gets together more easily _ 
than at any other season... Speak of the long evenings, get the pupils to show 
these can be used to cultivate the family spirit... How do we spend Christmas 
Eve or New Year’s Eve ? 


2. The word of God : Luke II (the whole, read each episode of the Infancy © 
separately, then comment shortly). 
Matthew XIX, 3-9 (Gospel of the nuptial Mass) cf. Genesis IT. 
Ephesians V, 22-23 (Epistle of the nuptial Mass). 
Ephesians VI, 1-9 (duties of children, parents, servants, masters). 


3. Doctrinal Points. 
a) The Three members of the Holy Family : Jesus, Mary, Joseph. 
b) The Family instituted by God: marriage, contract and sacrament : 
duties of the married couple (what can be said) parents, children. 


4. Possible activities. 

— In honour of the Child Jesus (who wishes to be loved and served in the 
person of the poor), adorn a cradle for a poor baby of the district (the pupils 
can ask their brothers to construct the framework : family collaboration). 

— Make a layette for a baby of Bethlehem (campaign of Catholic Help). 

— Learn songs and games for family evenings. Etc. 


This year, 1950-51, I published in the same ‘*‘ Revue Orange ”’ a 
biblical syllabus which set out some of the finest (and clearest) 
texts of the Old Testament, but in historical order so as to recall 
to them the principal stages in the history of the salvation of the 
world. As they proceed they are invited to reflect (in the light of 
God’s own words) on the practical conditions of their own salvation 
as well as on the attributes of God and the marvels of His revelation. 

But, we cannot repeat too often, the choice of programmes is 
accessory to the Christian education of the pupils of the rural tech- 
nical schools. What counts above all, is the priest’s solicitude to 
give by the appropriate means a real spiritual nourishment to 
young people soon to take part in the professional and social life 
of their surroundings. 


Religious Education 
of Girls in the Professions 


by Marie-Christiane SCHOUWENAARS 
National Inspectoy of Schools} 


Everyday experience and the study of feminine psychology have 
led us to base our work for the Christian education of girls on a 
few solid principles of religious pedagogy. For years we were in 
search of the best way to equip girls working in professions, in a 
minimum of time and having regard to their sometimes ill-formed 
consciences, with the indispensable amount of religious knowledge. 
From the nature of their occupations and environment, they are in 
adverse circumstances for receiving the Good News. How, then, are 
we to present doctrine so that it will win their interest, deepen their 
knowledge and make them sturdy Christians ? 

We have no hesitation in saying that such a religious teaching 
boils down to three main points: — God and conscience, Christ 
and woman’s vocation, The Church and human life. We consider 
it absolutely necessary to follow this order in our doctrinal exposi- 


1 Marie-Christiane SCHOUWENAARS, born at Mortsel (Antwerp), 1907. After 
training college, followed advanced courses in pedagogy at Antwerp and Louvain. 
1929-39, taught in various middle and technical State schools. Since 1939 national 
inspector of primary schools in Belgium. She was the inspirer of the system followed 
in ** Mater Amabilis ’’ schools which, especially in Holland, have had great success 
since 1947. Has written many works on feminine pedagogy and psychology : De 
Problematich van het jonge meisje (Antwerp, ’t Groeit, 1942), Ken Kijkje in hinderop- 
voeding (ibid. 1943), Wat zal ons meisje worden ? (ibid. 1943), Van Kind tot jong 
meisje (ibid. 1943), Van jong meisje tot vroww (Antwerp, Vlaamse Boek-centrale, 
1944), Het jonge meisje in 1945 (Brussels, de Pijl, 1945), OP weg naar levenseenvoud, 
translated, (Antwerp, ’t Groeit,1947), De kiese waarheid (Antwerp, Zedenadel, 1947); 
also numerous articles in Dutch and Belgian educational reviews : Kulturleven, 
Vlaams Opvoedkundig Tijdschrift, Dux, School en Godsdienst and in several youth 
magazines. — Address : 14, Heilige Kruisstraat, Mortsel, BELGIUM (Editor’s note). 
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tion. Unless a suitable training of conscience be given and woman’s 


vocation be seen in the light of Jesus Christ, the modern girl will | 
not appreciate the charm and beauty there is in being a child of | 


holy Church. 

This training, given competently and with discernment, would 
seem to be possible only in a sympathetic atmosphere and the 
setting of a wider culture. 


1. Adaptation to age. 


A. Between 14 and 16. — A girl of 15 or 16 lives in wait of some 


help that will ease her conscience ; she wants to solve the interior _ 


problems peculiar to her age. These young workers want to be 
utterly sincere in all things, particularly in the expression of their 
religious sentiments. They want a personal note into their relation- 
ships with Our Lord and Our Lady. 

The first task of the priest or chaplain will be to teach them 
how to make a good confession, explaining the matter in simple, 
precise, clear language and drawing their attention especially to 
the motives behind the faults. He is thus preparing them, through 
the practice of moral judgement and endeavour to lead a nobler life, 
and also to prove their love of God by a love of their neighbour in 
concrete instances. This love of their neighbour is put to the test, 
for girls between the ages of 14 and 16 must be constantly struggling 
to be obedient to authority, pure, deeply sincere, fully respectful 
of their neighbour’s good name. A good ‘‘ examination of con- 
science ’’ with commentary, drawn up for their use would be useful 
to girls of this age. In the issue of the review School en Godsdienst, 
dealing with the education of religious sentiment adapted to the 
development of girls, we published two ‘* suggested examinations of 
conscience ’’, one for the period preceding puberty and the other 
for the period following. The girls expressed their gratitude for this 
practical help. 

Girls between 14 and 16 desire a new method of prayer. The 
Imitation and the Gospel will be a sure help. However, before 
offering them this spiritual nourishment, it would be wise to give 
them some hints to help them enjoy and assimilate its richness. 
If we arouse in them a fondness for making short visits to the Bless- 
ed Sacrament, and teach them how to make a more careful and 
personal thanksgiving, we are thereby providing a means for their 
love of Our Lord to express itself and preparing them for their 
attitude to the God-Man when they are older. 

Some of them, given greater grace and faithful to its inspirations, 


= a 
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come to know, by such teaching, what contemplation is, and 


sometimes find in it the seed of a higher vocation. 

B. Between 17 and 20. — Those who have been through a good 
religious training at school want to know more about the mysteries. 
of faith, not only for their own spiritual life but also for apostolic 
purposes. The élite among them entertain ambitions of defending 
the truths of faith and making converts. To be acting socially 
is for them a condition of happiness. The desire to discover their own 
vocation in life and achieve it, is not yet their exclusive preoccupa- 
tion, as is often the case when they reach the age of ar. 

But the number of these religiously well-trained girls is very 
small. Any one who deals with working girls cannot expect to 
start building on a solid foundation. One must start from the very 
basis and build up the whole training in a minimum amount of 
time, using for it the most favourable occasions. Account must be 
taken of the physical and mental fatigue of the girls, owing to the 
rhythm of their life, the conditions of their work and the atmos- 
phere of their environment. The priest or director must realize 
that for a modern girl to submit to the discipline of self-formation 
sometimes calls for real heroism. The whole atmosphere of her life, 
work, friends, tastes, inclines her the other way. What should sur- 
prise a teacher giving courses in religious training to girls who come 
after their working hours, is to see how faithfully they follow the 
classes, despite their lack of interest and the lure of so many other 
attractions. 


2. The steps in presentation of doctrine. 


A. God and the Moral Law. — We reckon that for the great major- 
ity of modern girls over 17 the first thing in their religious formation 
is a thorough training of conscience. It is alarming to see all that 
must be eliminated from the conscience and moral behaviour of 
many girls before they are in a condition to make a good confession 
and to listen with peace of mind to the word of God. 

Perhaps nowadays one meets as many women with ill-formed 
consciences in the country as in the towns, especially in those 
districts where soldiers have been stationed or where work or lone- 
liness have compelled them to leave their village. The town girl 
may even find her way out of her moral quandary better than the 
country girl, perhaps because she enjoys greater liberty and choice 
in the matter of a confessor. 

It is obvious that to develop a right conscience one must have 
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accurate notions about God and personal responsibility. The first 
three Commandments give light on these points. 

The 4th commandment deserves detailed treatment. Most girls 
need to be enlightened on their duties to their parents, and to 
their superiors in professional matters. When expounding it, one 
must take into account the inner conflicts which are sure to arise 
by reason of their family position and professional work. 

The 6th and oth commandments go together and require a clear 
straightforward explanation. It is indispensable, however, before 
embarking on them to make sure that the girls have been initiated 
into the mystery of life by a competent person of their own sex, 
according to the spirit and law of God. 

The lesson on the 7th and roth commandments will be an occasion 
for a discussion on the forms which injustice takes today. The 8th 
should comprise a concrete, loving devotion to truth. 


B. Christ and woman’s vocation. — When a girl is really capable 
of making her confession in simple, definite terms, she is ready for 
a more dogmatic teaching. Nevertheless, it would seem preferable 
and more in conformity with feminine psychology to start as before 
from a personal centre of interest, namely : the desire for happiness 
realized in a happy marriage. We admit that in the last few years 
there has been too much — and too exclusive — talk of marriage. 
By way of reaction, some priests do not want to speak of it at all, 
or at least only seldom. Both attitudes are exaggerated. One must 
choose the right psychological moment for broaching the subject. 
One must find out how to present it and put it in its proper place 
among the other elements which go to form a Christian personality. 
Above all, one must create the right atmosphere in order to make 
the presentation easier. 

The lesson on the sacrament of Matrimony may well serve as an 
occasion for expounding the other sacraments. Christian marriage 
has its roots in the sacraments of Baptism and Confirmation, and 
the spiritual fecundity of marriage comes from the riches of the 
Redemption dispensed to us by the Eucharist and the sacrifice 
of the Mass. The moral obligations of engaged couples and married 
people must be brought out, because sooner or later the girls are 
going to encounter them. 

During the talks on marriage, one should not omit saying a few 
words about virginity. The small minority which is still thinking 
of perfect chastity in the cloister or the world should know how 
highly our mother the Church values this sacrifice. The social 
aspect of such a vocation should be shown, both to edify those 
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who do not feel called to this higher life and to encourage those 
who are willing to make the sacrifice of their liberty and their 
possible motherhood. It is essential these days that virginity as a 
vocation be rehabilitated. 


The personality of Christ is the cardinal point in presenting the 
Christian ideal to girls. Their vocation as wife and mother should 
be studied in the light of Christ. Their ardour must be kept up by 
the fire of His love. Even at 15 and 16 years of age a girl can be 
so captivated by the wonderful personality of Christ that between 
her and the Great Friend of her soul arise strong bonds of love. 
Jesus becomes ever present to her, irreplaceable and faithful. 


Certain features in Our Divine Lord’s character make a special appeal to 
girls. His love of truth and His attitude towards the scribes, Pharisees and 
Pilate make a deep impression on them. His preference for children and the 
lowly, the poor and the sick stirs their hearts. His understanding of the 
moral weakness of woman and the discretion He shows in treating each partic- 
ular case disposes them to have an affectionate trust in Our Lord. The way 
Jesus protects the adulterous woman taken in adultery against her enemies, 
His tender love of St. John, His friendship for Lazarus, His consideration 
for the repentant sinner, which He displays before the eyes of friends or 
enemies, without fear of compromising Himself fill them with gratitude. His 
interest in nature and the countless little affairs of daily and family life, His 
art of putting all these simple treasures to the service of God, delight them 
and bring Him closer to their own life. His humility and prayerfulness, His 
simplicity in prayer during the Passion are examples of Christian courage. 
A girl appreciates the keenness of mind shown by Jesus in discussions, the 
lighter side of some of His questions, and the admiration aroused in His 
audience. The care He took to seek solitude for prayer inspires her to do 
likewise. The unfailing patience of the divine Master with His slow-headed 
apostles makes her feel ashamed of her own behaviour when people try her 
patience and charity. Jesus’ look upon Peter after the denial draws tears 
from her, for she feels it is a look cast upon her also. The gentle rebuke 
addressed to the sleeping apostles seems a protest against her own great and 
small lapses, those especially in which she has deliberately chosen pleasure 
in preference to the loving service of her Master. 


The Person of Our Lord exercises an irresistible attraction on a 
baptized soul. Yet the precept ‘‘ Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect ’’ applies to women also. That is why it is neces- 
sary to put the person of Our Lady before girls. We feel a great 
pity for Protestants who in their lives and prayers are without Our 
Lady. Mother and Virgin, Mary fulfils, even humanly speaking, all 
the aspirations of a woman’s soul. In the Mother of God she finds 
a tendency which exists within herself, viz. a solicitude for others. 
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In Mary she admires another familiar element : the praise and grati- | 
tude of one consecrated to God. At each period of her life, the girl _ 
can envisage some aspect of the mystery ; the period preceding | 
puberty dwells mostly on the gentle Mother with her Child. The 
period of puberty and adolescence is chiefly impressed by the silent — 
Virgin who in the spirit of faith said ‘ Yes ’. The age of full develop- _ 
ment loves to ponder over the kindness of Mary towards others. » 
The aim of our education at this point is to arouse admiration for — 
the fruitfulness and apostolic strength of the Mater Amabilis, and 
to indicate its spiritual bases which are simplicity of life, a deep 
love of truth and a clear conception of feminine reserve and modesty. — 
Is there, for girls, a more beautiful expression of the love of God 
and neighbour than the loving actions of Our Lady in the various. 
episodes of her life ? 


C. The Church and human life. — Once she has acquired the peace 
of soul which enables her to see clearly into her conscience and 
follow its call, and after having studied the vocation of a Christian 
woman in the light of Christ and Mary, the girl is able to develop: 
a love of the Church. She is then capable of understanding the 
motherly wisdom and appreciating the motherly solicitude of the 
Church. | 

The Church will be shown as the guarantee of true temporal 
happiness leading to eternal happiness. In this way the Church will | 
inspire in the girl of today a filial confidence and give her spiritual 
strength. 

Extracts from pontifical documents dealing with women, the 
family, the home, education and other topical questions are very 
useful for giving a sense of the Church. To some girls the words 
of the Holy Father will reveal the grandeur and goodness of the 
Church, a goodness to which the soul of t he baptized woman. 
is especially sensitive, no doubt because she finds in it a reflection 
of the unrivalled goodness of Christ Himself. 

We must not neglect the emotions. They can nourish an apostolic 
and missionary zeal. The missionary activity of the Church can 
never be overstressed. A Catholic indifferent to the foreign missions. 
would be a queer Catholic. We have never understood why the 
encyclical of Pius XI on the missions has not been brought more 
to the notice of young people. There is much matter here to en- 
kindle the enthusiasm of young workers for the Church. 

When their life is more in union with the Church, more affectively 
solicitous for her interests, the girls will better understand the 
value of prayer, personal sanctification by taking part in the sacri- 
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fice of the Mass, receiving Holy Communion and regular confession. 
They will also better understand books about the life and death 
of Christians and the Communion of Saints. 


3. The professional school ** Mater Amabilis. ”’ 


We have tried to carry into practice our ideas by making them 
the basic principles of the professional school ‘¢ Mater Amabilis. ”’ 
This school is thoroughly religious in its aims. The whole syllabus 
is designed to provide matter and examples of what we want to 
get out of the religious course : the formation of a Christian woman 
showing her love of God by a genuine love of her neighbour and 
sincerely striving to lead a life of virtue. 

The religious course at the Mater Amabilis school takes account 
of feminine psychology and directs its teaching, not only in accord- 
ance with the exigencies of the doctrine, but also the girl’s dispo- 
sitions and the concrete circumstances of her life. 

The time given to religious instruction itself is only one hour 
a month. The priest-instructor, seeing the amount of matter to be 
taught, such as we have described, might consider unreasonable the 
number of lessons allowed for it: three series of six hours each. 
But the whole atmosphere is formative ; a religious spirit pervades. 
all the classes and the main liturgical feasts provide reflections 
for meditation. Moreover, it should be noted how the three series 
of lessons are carefully graded, dogma crowning them all. 

If anyone should say that this training is too slight for it to be 
satisfying, we reply that the Mater Amabilis School wishes to impart 
a spiritual hunger for religious knowledge. We prefer this hunger 
for our girls to that satiation (from the best of intentions) which, 
alas, only results in defeating its own ends. Excess is harmful, 
especially if the doctrine is taught in too exclusively intellectual 
a manner. Any teaching which does not grip the whole person of 
the young worker runs the risk of not being assimilated. 

To render this assimilation as complete as possible, we have 
thought it best to present the girl with an ideal example : the amia- 
bility and charm of the Mother Most Amiable. The young worker 
will find there the most attractive expression of her love for God and 
neighbour and of an honourable personal life. 

To make this ideal more precise the following points must be 
underlined : the need to understand the divine purpose of existence, 
to tend towards a simple life, to exercise a love of truth by a sincere 
effort to think and judge rightly, to cultivate the sentiment of 
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feminine reserve and appreciate its value, and finally to feel a 
deep respect for all our fellow children of God. 


Spiritual week-ends. — In our spiritual week-ends for girls we deal 
with this training in amiability by means of talks on the moral 
and theological virtues and gifts of the Holy Spirit. We have noticed 
that in teaching religion to girls of over 21 and especially to young 
women over 25 we have to emphasize a progressive initiation into 
the interior life, according to some very definite spiritual method, 
either Franciscan, Benedictine or Ignatian. At these week-ends, 
some time is given up to practical training and the apostolate. 
Discussions are held on problems facing women today, and we try 
to find the most satisfactory solution. Whenever these week-ends 
have been spent in a cordial atmosphere they have been a great 
success. This would not have been quite the same had they taken 
place in an unsympathetic or less family atmosphere. Women are 
particularly sensitive to these small matters. If this were really 
understood, we think that much wasted energy could be avoided. 
Many sodalities and youth movements would have been saved from 
foundering if they had had an attractive meeting place in a cheerful 
atmosphere. 


Conclusion. 


The religious training of young working girls is not so very diffi- 
cult. It is sufficient to strike the right note and approach them with 
a kindness and understanding which will be for them the expression 
of the kindness of Christ and the reflection of the amiability of Our 
Lady. Certainly, we are aware that it will be a long time before the 
spirit and ideal of the ‘* Mater Amabilis ’’ school becomes the 
inspiration of religious education in Holland or changes the method 
of Christian formation to any great extent. 

This is regrettable, for if we put forward this amiability as 
the ideal for the education of girls, if we desire to present them 
with the lovable personality of the Blessed Virgin as their ideal, 
it is in order that the Catholics of tomorrow in Holland may find 
again her image in the person of each woman and girl. Have they 
not, at their baptism, received the command to imitate Mary and 
so become authentic witnesses to Christ ? 


The Training of Catholic Action Militants 
among Spanish Workers 
The mystique and activity of H.O.A.C. ~ 


by Mgr. Eugenio MERINO 
National chaplain HOAC 1 


INTRODUCTION 


In our contacts with Spaniards and foreigners we have noticed 
a growing interest in the HOAC, a desire to know more about it and 
understand its spirit ; in a word to know what is coming to be 
called the mystique of the HOAC. 

The Hermandad Obrera de Accién Catélica is a Workers’ Brother- 
hood (Hermandad Obrera) and Catholic Action movement as truly 
as any of the four sections of Spanish Catholic Action : for men, 
women, boys, girls. The bishops approve of its existence, spirit and 
action. The Workers’ Brotherhood is, needless to say, subordinate 
to and dependent upon the hierarchy. 


1 Mer. Eugenio MERINO, born 1881 in province of Valladolid. Studied at Valderas 
seminary and Toledo University. Took doctorate of theology. Appointed to major 
seminary of Valderas ; 37 years here, Vice-Rector, professor of dogma, moral, asce- 
tics. In 1928 Valderas seminary transferred to Leon, Mgr Merino became lecturer in 
sociology and spiritual director of seminarians. Wrote spiritual books : Floves de mz 
patvia, Valladolid, Editorial Cuesta; Curva y mil veces curva, Barcelona, Editorial 
Poliglota : Tievva de Campos, Valladolid Cuesta. Always been interested in social 
questions. In 1918 brought out Manual de Téctica Politico-Social, Valladolid, Edito- 
rial Cuesta. Prior to Spanish civil war helped to found A griculiuwval Social Movement ; 
arbitrated in several agricultural workers’ strikes, and worked with Socialist and 
Communist municipal authorities in Valderas for social well-being. Brought out 
two short works : Proyecto de Bases pava una Restauracién de la Juventud Burgesa 
and Proyecto de Bases para una Restauvacion de la Vida Cristiana, Leén, Editorial 
Diario de Leén. Spent six weeks in Brussels, 1935, with Mgr Cardyn, travelled in 
France, Belgium, Switzerland: this led him to concentrate on the social question. 
He propagated in Spain the basic literature of French and Belgian Y.C.W.movements. 
National chaplain to HOAC; three or four times a year gives ascetical courses, 
lasting 45 days, to HOAC militants in different towns. Director of Bishop’s Institute, 
Leon. — Address : San Bernardo, 101, Madrid, Sparn (Editor’s note). 
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As the name implies, it is a specialized Catholic Action move- 
ment of workers for workers. Its aim is to win working men back 
to Christ whilst at the same time procuring for them a decent 
standard of living. To this end it offers its members in the very 
first place a sound and complete Catholic training. 


For the training to be sound, HOAC arranges study circles, theoretical and 
practical courses in Catholicism whereby the men see how well-founded is 
its mystique. To be complete, the training covers not only the religious 
aspect of life but brings in family, social, economic and political matters, and 
even art and leisure. HOAC does not claim to produce scholars or scientists, 
but it does want its members to be possessed of deep convictions upon the 
fundamentals and norms of Christian wisdom, convictions that will lead them 
to influence the worker’s environment. 


When first founded in 1946, the Brotherhood aroused sympathy 
and hope among workers, but also surprise and scepticism. At the 
beginning, the small number of militants and leaders allowed of 
only a slow fostering of that little hope, and they had no great 
means of training new militants. Today, despite the lack of under- 
standing of many Catholics and the prejudices of the majority of 
workers, HOAC is a power in all parts of Spain. 

At Catholic Action meetings its indisputable spiritual force due 
to the training given, is publicly acknowledged ; however, certain 
Catholics in high places do not yet know it for what it really is. 
Perhaps this may be due simply to the excessive caution with which 
its doctrine and spirit were presented in its early years. This ex- 
plains why at the sixth National Week, held in September, the 
Workers’ Brotherhood decided to give greater publicity to its mys- 
tique, bases and social aims. Its publication ‘ ; Tu?’ has twice 
been banned by the authorities, first in November 1949 and again 
in April 1951 —this ban is not yet lifted. Such treatment has help- 
ed tomake HOAC known and esteemed. In other ways, these bans 
have been a severe handicap. 

To understand the teaching and action of this young movement, 
one must know something of the religious and social background 
of contemporary Spain, the spiritual climate of which is so different 
from that existing in other countries of Europe. 


I. THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASS 


It is not easy to give an exact idea of the religious, moral, social 
and economic situation of the working classes, for these vary 


mh 
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as much as does the topography of Spain, with its uplands, valleys 
and sierras. 


1. Religious condition. 


We can safely assert that, even in the big industrial towns, one 
does not meet that atheist or godless type which has grown up 
in other countries. We may say that in this respect the Spanish 
workers are rather like the ancestors of the present-day extremists 
in other countries. Although indifferent and anaemic in their reli- 
gious life, they will on occasion take part in parish celebrations 
to honour local patron Saints or in some other unusual ceremony. 
They don’t mind their wives or daughters burning a candle to ob- 
tain some temporal favour, and they themselves will mumble a 
prayer for a deceased friend. In short, they have preserved some 
signs of religious sentiment. 

But the statistics are not encouraging. Ninety-five per cent have 
their children baptized, and not five per cent of the workers would 
die without the sacraments, were it not for the negligence of rela- 
tives or the fault of the priest. Apart from some industrial areas, 
fifty per cent in country areas and small villages of the North fulfil 
their Sunday obligation, and perhaps seventy-five per cent their 
Easter duties ; in the South religious practice is not nearly so good. 
In the big industrial regions, although they have every facility, 
very few workers practice their religion. In the best areas, such as 
the Basque country, the figure might be ten per cent; in most 
cases it is not five per cent. 


Since the war, missions, retreats and preaching have been increased with 
some temporary effect. In many regions and small country towns the effect 
of missions and retreats has been more or less permanent, but in the large 
centres the majority of the workers, although not hostile or opposed to 
religion, still continue to live as practical atheists. No thought has been given 
to found modern works for ensuring perseverance ; people have been content 
with leagues for recruiting new retreatants. This accounts, in my opinion, 
for the disproportion — to say the least — between the spiritual results 
and the immense effort put into missions and retreats on the part of secular 
priests, religious orders, confraternities, industrialists, Catholic Action and 
trade unions... It seems to me that we have not founded our edifice upon 
a true Catholic worker mystique ; we have not made sufficient efforts to apply 
seriously our doctrine to the problems of a worker’s life. 


2. Moral condition. 


The comparison with the religious condition is striking. Among 
workers in small industries in townlets, morality is high, sometimes 
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very high. In the big working class agglomerations — with numer- 
ous exceptions comprising families coming from other parts — 
morality is low, very low. Thanks to the present legislation on 
divorce and illicit unions and also to a healthy Catholic tradition, 
one can say that divorce and concubinage are practically non- 
existent. If they do exist, they are put right as soon as possible. And 
yet, a decline can be perceived nowadays in public and private 
morality, even among women ; this is due to the birth prevention 
propaganda during the revolution years, the influence of novels 
and the cinema, despite the official censorship of films. Our old 
morals are giving way to new which come in, whether we like it 
or not, by the ports, frontiers, Press, wireless and movies. In this 
matter, the apathy and inertia of Catholics have been manifest and 
blameworthy. 


One of the most decisive causes of the decline in morality has been and 
still is the housing problem. We must acknowledge that the Government, the 
Church authorities, industrial companies and even private individuals have 
shown much concern to build homes worthy of human beings. Much has been 
done, today bigger projects are in hand, efforts are being increased tenfold. 
Catholic Actionists are working hard on this front. They realize that any 
moral development must start from a sound family morality... In certain 
home conditions, existing today, it is impossible to live a morally upright 
life. 

In spite of what has been done, the persistent dearth of houses has grea tly 
influenced the moral decay. Bad harvests and bad distribution of food have 
had pernicious effects upon the most needy working class families. This 
state of affairs has been concealed to some extent by the veil of family 
allowances, but these are far from being a satisfactory solution. Despite 
the war and the acute shortage of all means of existence the birth rate has 
gone up 20 % in the last fifteen years. 


3. Social condition. 


There always was a Workers’ Catholic Movement in Spain ; 
but it had only a very slight social influence. Then, just before our 
civil war and during it, the intense propaganda campaigns of marx- 
ists had an enormous influence. The result was that a spirit 
of class struggle and violence became predominant. Later, an effort 
was made to counteract this mentality and put matters right by 
the setting up of official trade union organizations. This object does 
not seem to have been achieved although there is an apparent calm. 
The workers have been pessimistic, unsettled and sceptical ever 
since the two war zones dealt each other such bitter blows in the 
civil war. Moreover, there has not been developed in Spain any 
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system of rewards or co-management which would give an interest 
to workers in production and attach them to their place of employ- 
ment. The level of professional training has not been raised suffi- 
ciently, although the State, religious organizations and Catholic 
Action have made genuine efforts. Employers, stagnant in their 
liberalism, have hardly given a thought to co-management and 
payment by result schemes. 


Il. THE ACTION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS’ 
BROTHERHOODS 


We now know the religious and social environment in which 
HOAC has to grow and exercise its action. It is this working class 
we want to penetrate with Christian influences. To start cells we 
have not met with any difficulty on the part of the workers. In 
Spain, provided you stir up the clergy, it is easy to gather a dozen 
or even a hundred workers for an inter-diocesan study day. In 
order to penetrate those milieus closed to any religious influence 
we have propaganda talks to create the right dispositions. But 
they are not very useful, because in Spain today we find without 
difficulty the workers we need for starting a group. 

Until the coming of HOAC, mutual prejudice between workers 
and priests was common through lack of contact. Those workers 
who only knew priests as caricatured by communists detested the 
clergy. The better ones among them despaired of coming to any 
practical agreement with a priest on their legitimate claims in a 
capitalist system. And if any priest did perchance express his 
sympathy or criticise the injustices of capitalism, and showed a 
desire to devote himself to social action, pessimistic and discourag- 
ing friends would say : ‘‘ Look before you leap. The workers are 
all rotten. You cannot do anything with them. You are stirring a 
hornet’s nest. You’ll certainly fail! ’’ Today priests and workers 
stand together with full confidence in one another. The priests look 
on the workers as their right hand ; and the workers regard their 
chaplains as their best friends. The younger clergy and seminarists 
(some of whom are in correspondence with militants and leaders) 
are resolved to consecrate the best part of their life to the HOAC 
apostolate. 

These results have been reached by HOAC: activity among working-men 
and ecclesiastics. Militants were formed by means of retreats, days of recol- 
lection, diocesan study meetings and the few HOAC ‘ National Weeks’ which 
have been held. We hope to have soon our own priests who can give these 
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lessons of worker Catholicism wherever a favourable opportunity presents 
itself. Two complete courses in social ethics have been given, one at Sala- 
manca University to a hundred and fifty participants, mostly priests, reli- 
gious, seminarists and trade union officials ; the second at Madrid, to thirty- 
two priests and seminarists from major seminaries. Talks have been given 
during clergy retreats. The results have been consoling and led to action 
being taken. 


ITL., THE MYSTIOUE, OF OAc, 


The mainspring of this social action is a clear dynamic conception 
of the Christian life. The driving force of HOAC is its religious 
mystique, which might easily be called the mystique of Catholic 
Action or of the Christian life. For it is not exclusive to HOAC ; 
it is only propagated amongst us with the special note of a spirit- 
uality of work and adapted to the working class mind. 

We can reduce it to a few fundamental ideas which we will try 
to explain. 


1. A life made honourable by divine grace. 


We usually express the first idea as follows : ** What is without 
honour, probity, dignity is not Christian. ’’ The second idea is 
connected with it : *‘ the source of a life of honour, as should be 
our Christian life, is sanctifying grace. ’’ The first principle, a point 
on which the Spaniard is very sensitive, is pushed further in the 
second, for grace is divine and divinising : it makes us sons of God 
and heirs to Heaven. Without these two basic truths there is no 
HOAC mystique. 


This is very important ; for if we make any mistake on the true nature of 
the Christian life, our apostolic work will be on the wrong lines. We will be 
directing it to some goal other than the life which Christ came to bring to 
men. Finis regula coeterorum. If we lose sight of the end, we will remain in 
the natural order, and our mistaken means will nullify our apostolate. 


In contrast to the many partial and external views of religion, 
HOAC sets its mystique of the Christian life: that of *‘ a twenty- 
four hour day of honour and nobility ” through the constant growth 
in us of sanctifying grace. 

Whatever degrades morally or checks the development of grace 
diminishes a man, it detracts from or nullifies his apostolic work. 


Our mystique, except to a limited extent, does not embrace great plans of 
Catholic life consisting almost exclusively of pious exercises: meditation, 
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Mass-going, Holy Communion, Benediction, rosary, visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, spiritual reading, examination of conscience. All these things are 
most praiseworthy, but most people at work cannot be continually going to 
church. In our movement we are quite aware that to worship God as we ought, 
we must go to church to obtain help and strength and all the graces we need : 
but these are graces to fight the good fight and our battle front is not inside 
the church. This front is everywhere, wherever the enemy assails us. 
If we were to go to church and leave the battle fronts undefended, or fail to 
seek solutions to the religious, moral and social problems that press upon us, 
we would be playing into the hands of the enemies of a Christian reconstruct- 
ion of society. 


We do not live only on Sundays or when we go to church services. 
We are living all day long, everywhere, in every position of respon- 
sibility we hold. And it is this full-time life we must sanctify. 

Understand the nature of grace, appreciate the joy of partici- 
pating in the divine nature by which God has transformed the souls 
of the baptized and made us his children, that is the basis of Catholic 
worker training. In other words, the presence of the Holy Trinity 
within us on earth and the sharing of Its beatitude in heaven ; the 
wealth of grace we can accumulate by living all twenty-four hours 
of the day as true Sons of God. Whether we work in factory or 
field, we have the security of knowing that we are in the place 
which God in His Providence has arranged for us. Without this 
spiritual vision, without an inner understanding of the nature and 
development of grace, there can be no Worker Brotherhood. 


2. Incorporation in Christ. 


The foundation of our mystique is, then, incorporation in Christ. 
Jesus Christ is not for us an historical person who lived nineteen 
hundred years ago, whose doctrine and example we are to study. 
He is more than that ; he is the life of the Christian soul. And if the 
Christian possesses those sentiments which animated the Heart 
of Jesus, if he models his life on that of Christ, he becomes by grace 
another Christ. The Lord will bring it about that this disciple can 
follow Him closely and profit by the gifts of light and grace merited 
for us on the cross. spa hole 

One consequence of this doctrine is the communitarian life in 
Christ. We have not exhausted the matter when we say that by 
our incorporation we communicate directly with the life of Christ ; 
we are also in communion with each other, like members of the 
one body or branches of the same vine. The Communion of Saints 
is one of the most formative and dynamic doctrinal elements we 
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have ; it is the expression of that supernatural transfusion of life 
between the Church triumphant, the Church suffering and the 
Church militant, which makes us all one body of which Christ is 
the Head. 

Two sayings are almost axioms among the numbers of HOAC: 
‘¢ The Christian is never alone’’; ‘* The Christian is not saved 
alone ’’. We are always pleased to describet hat marvelous solidar- 
ity among the faithful which St. Paul established by making them 
share in the same vicissitudes, watch over one another, and help 
each other lovingly, showing greater attention to the lowly and 
despised. 


Whether we be down a mine or alone at sea in a fishing boat or labour in 
the silence of the fields ; whether we be confined to a bed of sickness or 
watchman’s hut, whether we be buried away in some prison, everywhere 
the angels and saints are with us, as well as the souls in Purgatory and all the 
justs upon the earth; they treat us as sons of God, princes of glory, brothers of 
the citizens of heaven ; we can enjoy and profit by their brotherliness and 
protection. If we heartily accept the plan of God with its joys and sorrows, in 
all our needs and labours, temptations and sacrifices, we will count on them 
and never lose courage, because we are never working alone. The militant 
of the Worker Brotherhood saves his soul consciously and with numerous 
friends. When he struggles he knows he is a member of a formidable array, 
for heaven and earth are on his side; he is not afraid. 


3. Commandments and duties. 


To live all day long honourably and with dignity supposes a 
strong Christian character. The commandments and our duties 
are the sacrifice God requires of us in a special manner these days. 
We have sufficient grace to carry them out. The commandments 
are not arbitrary prohibitions or whims of the Almighty. They 
are what best befits our nature and the firmest supports we have 
in our weakness ; they guide us along our way through this vale 
of tears. If God had not given them, we would have had to implore 
Him to make such decrees. When they are widely broken, as today, 
wars and revolutions are inevitable. 


Some of man’s duties are completely forgotten or ignored, never preached 
about. In our sermons we have brought up the faithful to the stock inter- 
pretations of the Commandments in such a way that the people have adopted 
many pious practices involving no great responsibilities, and so they seem 
to live perfectly tranquilly as if they were fulfilling all their duties. But we 
must throw open the windows and look further. We find it quite right and 
natural that the rich give alms to the poor and that the very rich give abun- 
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dantly. We even say that great landowners who do not cultivate their lands 
or do so badly, when these should be used for the well-being of all, deserve 
to be hanged, but we forget there are other forms of wealth besides money ! 
A person’s surplus possessions, when other people are in want, can be consi- 
dered as wealth. One man is rich in time, children, health, intelligence, 
another in initiative, practical qualities, oratorical gifts, sympathy. There is 
wealth of position, of talent, prestige, authority. There is wealth in Univer- 
sities, offices, boards of directors, chapter halls and monasteries. Some 
people abound in wealth, others are needy to the point of penury and misery. 
Capital and Labour are not alone in having individual and social responsi- 
bilities. We will have to render an account to God of all the goods we have 
received, not only our gold and silver. Let us not forget that in cases of grave 
necessity charity is binding under sin, especially in these days of social 
upheaval. Thus the Commandments become a demand of uprightness and a 
source of apostolic endeavour. The members of HOAC, as indeed ail Catholics, 
have much to do to fill in the crevices through which wastes away the dignity 
of our Christian life. 


4. Prayer and the sacraments. 


For acquiring the spiritual vigour we need, Our Lord has left 
us two sources of light and strength: prayer and the sacraments. 

With regard to prayer, we give the workers the usual explanations 
about its necessity, conditions, efficacy, but we are careful not 
to let them confuse prayer with all those innumerable formulae 
and practices and routine recitals into which head and heart hardly 
enter. Prayer is a holy conversation between God and man. Piety is 
the virtue regulating the relations between father and son. Through- 
out the Gospels, Jesus teaches us that God is our Father and we 
are His children. Not that we stop at any soft sentimentality. 
We know very well that the relations between father and son are 
sometimes charged with resistance and bitterness, regret and re- 
pentance. There are many ‘ prodigals’ among God’s children. 


Without grace we can do nothing. The militant worker in Catholic Action 
is persuaded of his utter incapacity to do any good work of himself. But 
with the Lord’s help, ‘* we can do all things in Him who strengtheneth 
us; ’? we can produce the hundred per cent of work and holiness which Our 
Lord has envisaged for us. We see prayer as the key to these riches of grace, 
for God wills to grant us all that is necessary for us through the normal 


channel of prayer. 


We do not disdain vocal prayer, still less the liturgy, or even 


good prayer books. But we make special efforts to teach the workers 


how to meditate. A few questions and indications are sufficient 
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‘¢ Can you read ? Slowly ? Well, get into the habit of making long 
pauses and reflecting something like this: Our Lord said that (or 
His apostles or apostolic men) ; it’s the word of the Gospel; we 
will be judged on these matters ; is my way of living in conformity 
with these words ? You will be glad or sad according to what your 
conscience says, and you will then look out for definite means in 
order to model yourself on the example or teaching you have read 
about. ”’ 

The HOAC militant turns his work into one continuous 
prayer in union with the work of Jesus in the carpenter’s shop, 
by having the same sentiments, by offering it up with an apostolic 
intention for the redemption and betterment of his fellow-workers. 

Trials, vexations, sufferings offered up as a prayer in a spirit of 
patience and resignation are another spiritual support of our 
militants. All our sufferings and troubles, those of our team or of 
other groups, are borne by us, and we offer them up in union with 
Our Lord in His Passion and with Our Lady on Calvary. It does 
not matter whether the militants go often or not to church ; what 
does matter is that in all these forms of prayer they feel their souls 
full of spiritual life and that they rejoice to be so easily in com- 
munion with their Creator and Redeemer, and co-redemptors of 
their afflicted brothers. 

In the presentation of the sacraments we show that they are the 
visible and inexhaustible founts of God’s mercy and goodness, given 
to us to ensure in our working life the full flowering of grace. We 
often recall that the grace produced is in proportion to our dispo- 
sitions. But we also tell these working men, who cannot frequent 
the sacraments as often as less busy people, that God will give 
them other graces in proportion to their desires; so we stress 
spiritual reception of the sacraments and the renewal of their 
fruits. 


Spirit of the liturgy. — Workers easily take in the idea of ‘ public wor- 
ship ’ paid by the Church as a society to God. They distinguish it from pri- 
vate worship with the simple example of a national representative who, as an 
individual puts flowers on his parents grave or in some patriotic ceremony 
places a wreath in the presence of the citizens at the foot of some memorial 
to men who have died for the country. The militants experience great 
pleasure when they grasp the difference between saying the Our Father alone 
and saying it ‘ liturgically ’, together with a priest in sacred vestments, And 
they are joyful when they meditate upon how they, poor workers in a mine 
or at sea, can unite themselves with Christ and enrich the offering of all the 
Masses in the world by the work of their pick, trowel, hammer or net, and can 
do that twenty-four hours a day. When they think of how they can join to 
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the victim-host on the paten the sweat of their labour as sacrifice, praise rises. 
from their hearts and they render thanks to the Lord for having made known 
to them these wonders of their religion. They repeat : ‘* The Mass is heaven 
and earth upon the altar! ’’ ** Communion is heaven and earth in my 
heart ! ’? And when they part company during the day they say : ‘‘ See you 
tomorrow, ’? which means tomorrow at Mass and Communion. Similarly, 
as they leave their chaplain, their greeting is ‘ At the altar’. 


5. Christian Perfection. 


All Christians without exception are called to perfection. But 
there is not an ‘ essential’ or ‘ main’ perfection for priests and 
religious, and an ‘ accidental’ or ‘ secondary’ perfection for lay 
_ people. Perfection is the same for all, and it is union with God. 
What do vary are the ways by which these two classes of people 
arrive at perfection. The essence of Christian perfection is the love 
of God, the love of God above all things so that we would rather 
lose all than offend Him, and the love of one’s neighbour as oneself. 
The poor have less difficulty than the rich in living with such dis- 
positions. Suffice it to recall the story of the rich young man in the 
Gospel. Not that the life of a poor man is free from any resistance 
to good or does not call for efforts, at times heroic, to live the whole 
day long in a state of perfection. But for the lowly as well as for 
others the Passion of Christ pours forth its strength. Live like Christ 
or suffer with Christ, without any deliberate faults, with right 
intention and purity of heart, these things can, with the help of 
grace, be achieved as well and perhaps better by a simple workman 
as by a crowned king. 

We explain to the militants the two roads to perfection : asceti- 
cism and mysticism, and how the extraordinary events in the 
mystical life, such as visions, apparitions and revelations, are only 
minor incidents and are not part and parcel of the essential thing, 
which is possession of the soul by God. By his meditations the 
militant worker comes to be convinced that by living up to the 
mystique of HOAC he can, by the grace of God, be a candidate for 
canonization as well as any Trappist or Carthusian. 


CONCLUSION 


At the close of a study week or retreat the militant is full of 
ideas and spiritual fervour whereas he may have entered it with 
woolly notions and spiritual anaemia. The contrast fills him with 
joy and he feels ready for anything. Then applying the doctrine he 
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has just heard to the religious, moral and social condition of his 
comrades, he experiences a sense of boundless zeal. The mystique 
of HOAC makes him happy, and he wants to communicate 
his happiness to others. Admittedly, most workers and priests 


are still of the old school. But the number of those working along 


our lines is great. HOAC spares no effort to give its men a 
solid and integral formation. Some priests and religious have held 
that our spirituality is too difficult for workers to understand and 
too high for them to attain. ‘* It would be well enough if they went 
to Mass and did their Easter duties ’’, they have said. But to get 
them do that, we must inculcate in them the teaching of St Paul 
to the Christians of Corinth and Ephesus, newly converted from 
the errors and corruption of paganism. Many workers are not 
converted until they have seen for themselves the justification of the 
Christian religion. Moreover, God cannot have made unintelligible 
to the faithful those truths which are the foundation and keystone 
of Christian life. Let the workers go to Mass ? We do not worry 
about that with the men we have trained. The closing ceremony 
of our sixth National Week would be enough to demonstrate the 
excellent results of the mystique of HOAC. Mgr Vizcarra, Chap- 
lain general of Spanish Catholic Action, has said that in HOAC 
‘¢ they love Christ violently ’’. And in theearly days of the Broth- 
erhood, the Bishop of Oviedo said : ‘* You can well imagine 
what consolation it gives me to know that the religion preached in 
the 2oth century is producing the same results as in the early days 
of the Church. ’’ That is why many people, on seeing the enthusiasm 
and manifestations of faith of HOAC, think of Pentecost or the 
beginnings of religious orders. 


CONCLUSIONS 


by Georges DELcuveE, S. J. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels 1 


On Sept. 3, 1950 the Belgian Y. C. W. celebrated its silver jubilee 
with a great pageant. It began with a display suggesting what great 
possibilities lie before us in this century of progress. 

On the Heysel sportsground in Brussels, working men were drawn 
up forming, around a central platform, four great circles re- 
presenting the sections of a vast cog-wheel. Their rhythmic actions 
symbolized the labour of man at work. Four double lines of working 
girls performed the gestures of woman at work in the home. 

Suddenly, a clamour arose ; it was the joyous shouts and singing 
of boys and girls coming out of school. They play and romp and 
have their fun as becomes their age. 

But the factory whistle screams and a voice calls out : 

Stop your games ! 

Work begins ! 

Leaving their satchels and playthings, the boys don working outfit 
and, one by one, unceremoniously, they are snapped up within 
the giant wheel. They become indistinguishable from the mass of 
workers, they are subjected to the same work and the same pace of 
production. 

That is the tragedy ! exclaims the commentator. Every year 70,000 
Belgian children are thrust from the carefree life of school days into 
the relentless round of working life. 

That is the first fact noted in several articles in this number. 
Its extent varies with the size and population of a country ; but it 
exists in those many countries where compulsory school attendance 
comes to an end at the age of fourteen or earlier. In France, for 
example, two-thirds of the children at fourteen (about 440,000 a 
year) leave school and start manual work. mei ; 

The second jact is that technology is daily increasing its grip 


1 Address: 27, rue de Spa, Brussels, BELGIUM (Editor’s note). 
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upon our civilization ; technical skill is becoming more important 
if man is to earn his bread. So there is nothing surprising in the fact 
that parents are coming to give preference to technical studies for 
their children. They have no choice, indeed, if the boy is put to 
apprenticeship or is only on part-time work ; technical courses 
are the only ones open to him. 

Anyone in the least concerned for the present and future spiritual 
life of all these youths cannot but be distressed at the moral plight 
of these souls whose religious and human education has been cut 
short so early in life. And even for the other pupils who are brought 
up in schools offering a more humane culture, one fears that the 
climate may not be favourable to the development of religious. 
and spiritual life. 

We cannot accept with fatalism a situation in which our young 
brothers and sisters become victims of a career which dehumanizes 
any of those who embark upon it without an appropriate spiritual 
formation. Nor is it sufficient to decree an extension of school years. 
if the school itself does not cater for the spiritual growth and human 
development of the pupil. 

The writers of these articles had in the first place to discover, 
not the general psychology of adolescents, but the characteristics 
stamped by their particular environment upon students in voca- 
tional schools ; it is they about whom this volume deals. 


I. CHARACTERISTICS DUE TO ENVIRONMENT 


It is something of a paradox that the greater an environment and 
the deeper its influence, the less it strikes our attention and only 
on occasion causes a reaction. We easily discern the harmful 
influence that may be exercised upon a young person by the home 
or school ; we perceive with less ease the influence of the district 
in which he lives or of the village, and often enough we do not give 
a thought to the whole atmosphere in which many homes, schools 
and towns are today enveloped. 

Brother Vincent Ayel restricts his own study to the school, but 
he warns us against the temptation of making the technical school 
alone responsible for the undesirable qualities noted in its students. 
We see how wise was this warning as we read the description of the 
wider milieus given by abbé Lanquetin and Mgr. Merino. 

The evidence brought forward here confirms and illustrates the 
more general studies of Mr. Christopher Dawson and Canon Don-- 
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deyne on the modern world in earlier volumes of Lumen Vitae 2: 
our civilization, admirable in many respects, is dominated by 
utilitarianism — which usually accompanies materialism — and 
growing secularism. 

The minds of the young who will go into the technicai schools are 
all the more inclined to wzlitarianism as they belong for the most 
part to the poorer classes. The statistics quoted by Don Sinistrero 
testify to this fact ; similar investigations might well be conducted 
in other countries. The choice of a technical school seems to be 
imposed upon parents by economic needs or, at least, is made from 
utilitarian motives. 

If we look at the religious aspect, the position varies from country 
to country. In many parts of France laicism has done its work of 
discrediting faith which is alleged to be one element of an obsolete 
social and cultural structure ; where the practice of faith does per- 
sist, it often seems to be mere routine conformity. In Spain, religious 
sentiment is widespread and alive. But morality is declining ; and 
because the grinding poverty, one of the causes of this decline, 
is not combatted with sufficient effectiveness, the people are becom- 
ing more alienated from the Church authorities. 

We must not neglect these ideological or sentimental influences, 
for the technical students and even the technical schools themselves 
depend very much upon the family and the local environment. This 
is most obvious in the case of those young people who go to voca- 
tional classes only one or two days a week, and of those technical 
schools set up and run by parents’ associations. 

It follows, then that when the boy or girl first enters the technical 
school, he or she comes with a cast of mind directed to concrete 
matters, a will to succeed in some particular profession, a heart 
‘less open perhaps to religious aspirations. 

What should the technical school offer to these young people in 
order to fit them for their trade and also for their vocation as 
Christian men and women ? Undoubtedly, it must capitalize the 
qualities to be found in the new arrivals, their power of observation, 
their quickness of decision, their precocious maturity, all to the end 
that they may become skilled in their profession. But at the same 
time, as a remedy for past neglect and a prophylactic against the 
effects of a too narrowly specialized training, it should throw off 
their blinkers and widen their vision ; in other words it should teach 
them to think and it should provide a general education. 


2 C, Dawson, Education and the Crisis of Christian Culture, Lumen Vitae, I (1946), 
p. 204-21. — A. DONDEYNE, Religious Education for University Student, ibid., 


p. 269-86. 
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The technical school does not in practice by its programme of 
studies perform either of these two duties. It frequently happens, 
says Don Sinistrero, that the time-table is so crammed that the 
pupil is quite unable to complete his education in private time. 
In such conditions the technical school is likely to aggravate the 
defects which one might be tempted to say are congenital in children 
coming from the class we have described above. 

The syllabus focuses the whole attention of the mind upon the 
material world ; matter is the permanent centre of interest. Upon 
matter all human effort must, it would seem, be brought to bear, 
since a spiritual and eternal world is beyond our ken. This narrowing 
of the field of study prevents the mind from developing to its fullest 
capacity. Having become accustomed to think only of material 
things, it ignores spiritual realities and flounders in positivism.A man 
who studies the machinery of the material universe and becomes 
expert in it is easily prone to think that his mastery extends to the 
whole of being. Rationalism triumphs. Finally, beguiled by geomet- 
rical demonstrations, he cannot appreciate arguments arising 
from a convergence of probabilities ; he cannot entertain moral certi- 
tude. Brother Vincent Ayel has shown what are the consequences 
for religious life of such a training. Religion is not examined : 
one cannot concern oneself with God if one does not admit the 
existence of spirit. Besides, the necessary interior dispositions are 
lacking : the mind is not turned inwards upon itself, it is unaware 
of its own limitations, has not been trained to assess the value of a 
living testimony to the truth. 

If these studies fostered any giving of self the Christian educator 
might feel reassured, for he remembers that ‘‘ the light of faith, 
although existing in the mind, did not come into man through the 
mind, but through the heart ’’ and that ‘‘ God gives it in greater or 
less abundance according to the measure of our love for him. ”’ 3 
But a syllabus from which is rigorously excluded any subject 
regarded as useless, or in which a very meagre general course is 
studied ‘* practically ’’, emphasizes the disposition of always being 
out for what one can get. Religion is omitted because it is useless 
or else it is reduced to a natural system of morality for the conven- 
ience of social life. The sense of mystery, respect for contemplation, 
and the attitude of looking ever to God become rare. The young 
technician, encouraged to continue the work of man’s domination 
over matter, is more anxious to conquer the world than to submit 
to the Supreme Master of the universe. 


* Cf. M.DE La TaILLe, L’ovaison contemplative, Recherches de science religieuse, 1X 
(1919), P. 279. 
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Thus, by their syllabus, vocational schools often strengthen the 
materialistic and utilitarian tendencies that already exist in the 
environment from which the young people come. This influence, we 
acknowledge, varies greatly in the different schools ; in general, 
it is much less pronounced in Catholic schools than in the neutral 
State schools. The reason is that the syllabus is not the only thing 
that matters ; the teacher’s own outlook and the whole atmosphere 
of the school are also safeguards or menaces in the way of any 
spirituality among the students. And because of this we do not 
despair of the rather sombre state of things described in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. As Brother Vincent Ayel points out, the young 
technicians are well disposed to listen to certain aspects of the 
Christian religion, such as Bible history, the Incarnation continued 
in the Church, the Liturgy. The danger inherent in the technical 
school syllabus is chiefly a propensity to develop inordinately 
certain faculties to the exclusion of others, some of which are 
indispensable for any sort of religious life. 


II. RELIGIOUS FORMATION AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


If the modern climate is so potent a factor in creating the atmos- 
phere of the home and technical school, it would be idle to expect 
any notable improvement in the religious formation of young 
technicians from a mere modification in the syllabus and the meth- 
ods of religious teaching used in these schools. A preliminary and 
concerted action is necessary. 


1. Action wpon international education bodies. — Although he 
was a man who attached great importance to the intellectual 
elements of faith, Newman stressed the point that rational argu- 
ments will only make a real impression upon a mind fundamentally 
directed to the object to be attained. We would say that if we are 
anxious about the future of religion, one of our first tasks is to take 
an active part in international organizations set up for the pro- 
motion of education, especially UNESCO, and see to it that they 
respect, not thwart, the fundamental craving of man for God. 

UNESCO has worked out a scheme for the diffusion of basic edu- 
cation, by which is meant ‘* an initiation which will help children and 
adults to understand the problems of their environment, have 
some true idea of their rights and duties, and participate more 
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efficaciously in the economic and social progress of the community 
to which they belong. ’’ According to the promoters of the scheme, 
this basic education will confer ‘* the minimum of theoretical and 
technical knowledge requisite for acquiring an adequate standard 
of living. Without it, they consider, the activities of specialized 
services (health services, agricultural aids, etc.) cannot be entire- 
ly satisfactory. ”’ 

That such a scheme is noble and praiseworthy, no one will deny. 
Yet does not the conception it reveals need to be completed ? As it 
stands, does it not seem to reduce education to instruction ? Not a 
word is said about moral training, and a fortiori of religious train- 
ing. Can we say we will be satisfied with an improvement in the 
material standard of life, even at the cost — as has been the case — 
of a decline in moral standards ? It seems to us that there are good 
reasons for enlarging the concept of basic education and taking it 
as the formation which confers a minimum of culture requisite 
for living a life truly worthy of a free, responsible human person. 

It is to be hoped that Catholics will become outstanding in their 
efforts for the diffusion of technical culture and will themselves 
launch schemes, so that the progress realized does truly contribute 
to the liberation of the spiritual in man and to a change in the 
modern materialistic climate. 


2. Collaboration between the agents of education. — While Cath- 
olic educationists take their part in international schemes which, in 
the long run, will affect their own schools, they will be even more ac- 
tive in trying to bring about some collaboration between family, 
parish, school and youth organization. The cooperation between 
school and family can be fairly easily established. The religion 
teacher can encourage his pupils to join some society which tries to 
give some formation to the members and helps them to develop 
spiritually. On this point, Mademoiselle Durand would justifiably 
warn youth organizations not to abuse the enquiry method, and 
she suggests that a more didactic religious teaching be imparted to 
young people who have left school. The religion teacher will also 
keep in touch with the parish priests, and perhaps thereby he can 
get his pupils to frequent the Sacraments more easily. 


3. General education and religious education in the technical 
school. — To be at all effective we should work upon the general 
environment and upon the immediate school contacts. For the 
moment let us concentrate on this latter. We should not rush abrupt- 
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ly into matters of religious formation. Remember the advice of 
Newman : the fundamental orientation is of primary importance. 
And we have seen that the syllabus as it is at present is often 
inimical to this attitude. 

The solution, we repeat, is not simply to lengthen the years at 
school. Mr. Christopher Dawson warns us against such an illusion.4 
The objective is a growth in general culture. Several means may be 
envisaged. 

First, an extended study of basic subjects before going on to 
intensive technical training. Don Sinistero quotes in this respect 
a proposed legislation by which children between the ages of eleven 
and fourteen will attend a comprehensive but ‘articulated ’’ sec- 
ondary school, by which is meant one in which there is one sylla- 
bus for the basic subjects and as many differential subjects as there 
are departments in the school. 

This, of course, is only a partial solution. The giving of a general 
culture within the technical school itself still remains a necessary 
and difficult task. For the time available will inevitably be more 
restricted than in the classical schools. Brother Vincent Ayel thinks 
it possible, however, to strengthen the literary training — provided 
one uses methods requiring greater efforts on the part of the teach- 
er ; he would also like to see some less pragmatic and more hu- 
mane subjects on the time-table. According to Don Sinistrero, 
Italy is about to introduce into technical schools a course in social 
science whereby an opportunity will be had for imparting a world- 
view of life. It may be well to recall the recommendation of Mr.Chris- 
topher Dawson to lead young people by a closer study of history 
to the sources of European culture. These suggestions will be com- 
pleted, as we shall see in a moment, with some ideas on Chris- 
tian humanism. We will close this paragraph with the desire to see 
the syllabus avoiding excess and allowing the pupils some leisure 
in which to pursue their general and religious culture. 


The religion teacher in technical schools ought to ‘‘ arouse souls 
to personal faith’ and ‘‘ vitalize from within their human devel- 


opment. ”” 


His first function — considering the tendency in technical schools 
to exaggerate certain tendencies and atrophy others — will be to 
exercise a vigilant sympathetic understanding. He will get to know 
his pupils and understand their keenness for technical progress. 


4 The Study of Christian Cultuye as a Means of Education, Lumen Vitae, V (1950), 
pp. 171-186. 
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He will show an interest in the school activities. In this way, he 
will acquire influence on the profane side of the school, answer 
objections, complete partial notions and arguments. This oc- 
casional teaching is highly important ; it will keep the young tech- 
nician open to the message of religion. 

The handing on of the Christian message will be characterized by 
a like anxiety to make contact with the pupil ; the only difference 
will be that the matter to be ‘* vitalized from within ”’ will comprise 
the great human values and not simply the difficulties occasioned by 
the lessons that happen to have been given in the school. 

A second function of the religion teacher will be to help the pupil 
to have a Christian view of the human person, the family, work, 
the local community, the national and international community. 

He might start off with a Christian concept of the pupil’s profes- 
sion, as Professor Antony suggests, or of work, as these young 
people would probably expect of him. Brother Vincent Ayel proposes 
the sequence: work, social service, continuation of creation and 
redemption. Perhaps it might be profitable to clarify in what sense 
and under what conditions work becomes a participation in redemp- 
tion. Such a course would be exploring one field of Christian hu- 
manism ; the other spheres might be studied on the lines suggested 
by Mademoiselle Durand. 

The particular merit of such a procedure for technical schools is 
that it helps to fill in the gaps of the pupils’ general culture and 
gives a religious training ina manner suited to them and guiding 
them both now and for the future. 

These courses in Christian humanism have found favour because 
they build upon but are not confined to professional interests. 
Several writers in this volume insist upon the religion teacher not 
stopping half-way. We should go beyond humanism and give the 
students a sound synthesis of the Christian message. Thus, a third 
unction arises which can, however, be accomplished concurrently 
with the second. 

The articles of Mgr. Merino and Brother Vincent Ayel contain 
useful suggestions for working out a Christian synthesis. For 
youths accustomed to handling facts and material things, it would 
perhaps be best to make them realize the religious element running 
all through history, and to approach the Holy Trinity through the 
Second Person who became man and who instituted material means 
in the achieving of salvation and sanctification. Then we need not 
fear their taking religion for a vague deism. 

Old Testament history is almost meaningless apart from reli- 
gion. It abounds in earthly hopes, but these are all shattered so 
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that a chosen few may be turned longingly to the One announced 
and figured by kings, prophets and priests of Israel. Rising from the 
root of Jesse the Word made flesh attests by His Incarnation that 
matter is not evil and He explains to us the meaning of history : 
before He came mankind was moving forward towards the redemp- 
tive sacrifice of Calvary ; after His life on earth mankind continues 
its way guided by Him who at the end of time will deliver His 
Kingdom to the Father. No false messianism, no perpetual recur- 
rence of an aimless time-cycle. We thus see the full significance of 
the life of Christ, and the study of Bible history and Church history 
supplements that of the Gospel. 

Jesus Christ ever guides, teaches, sanctifies in His Church. His 
sacrifice is the centre of the liturgy : the perfect praise of God and 
the source of holiness for men. An introduction to the liturgy — pro- 
vided it is not merely theoretical and does not stop at the trimmings, 
_ but leads to an understanding of the Holy Mass and the sacra- 
ments — seems of particular value in technical schools. From the 
Body of Christ one will go on to the Mystical Body. The communi- 
cant will realize what are his duties, but he will also see the re- 
sources at hand to perform them. Following the advice of Mgr. 
Merino the teacher will correct any partial and superficial views of 
religion by a mystique of the Christian life. Experience shows that 
this is what people are wanting. 

As we come to the end of these conclusions the mission of the 
Catholic technical school stands out clearly. The technical school 
is today menaced by utilitarianism and materialism. It cannot be 
saved by an anthropocentric humanism nor a false spiritualism, 
nor by a doctrine which scorns matter as evil, no by a doctrine 
which does not lean upon facts for the development of mind and 
heart. The articles in this issue let us see the resources of the Cath- 
olic technical school; these resources come to her from divine 
revelation and divine love. 
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Letter from His Eminence Cardinal Jaime de Barros Camara 
Archbishop of Rio-de-Janeivo ' 


A propos of the special number 
‘* The Catechism Text-Book ”’ 


I have read with great interest the special number of Lumen 
Vitae devoted to catechism manuals (Oct.-Dec. 1950). The teach- 
ing of the catechism is one of the chief duties of the priestly 
ministry. It is most desirable that the priest be helped to fulfil 
its task. To this end Lumen Vitae contributed magnificently 
last year, and the clergy of Latin America are very grateful. 
Christocentricism in presentation of doctrine, sociological and 
psychological adaptation were some of the points which made 
a great appeal to us. By way of a supplement we would like to let 
you know of the modest work which we have composed to meet the 
needs of the ecclesiastical province of Rio-de-Janeiro. The reader 
will perceive therein the tendencies which are rightly recom- 


mended. 
For most children, unfortunately, the word catechism suggests 


1 His Eminence Cardinal Jaime DE Barros CAmara, born 1894. Ordained priest 
1920. Bishop of Mossoré 1936. Archbishop of Belem (Para) 1941. Archbishop of 
Rio-de-Janeiro 1942. Made Cardinal in 1946. Main preoccupation has always been 
recruitment and formation of his clergy, for whom he has composed an ecclesiastical 
history and a compendium of pastoral theology. Founder of Priests’Home, house 
of retirement for aged clergy. Set up a Commission of Sacred Music and inspired 
the Brazilian Society of Christian Art. Has initiated various enterprises to help the 
working classes. Both before and after being consecrated bishop, he has taken much 
interest in catechetical activity and reform. He has taught in the class-room, organ- 
ized groups of catechists and composed a religious manual in six volumes: Sou 
Cristdo for the six years in the primary schools. Some of his pastoral letters have 


been translated into other languages. 
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the idea of a long series of very learned questions and very difficult 
answers which one understands more or less or not at all, but which 
one must learn by heart. Being aware of this far too widespread 
attitude of mind, we have avoided that word and replaced it by 
another, calculated to arouse in the child’s soul a great enthusiasm 
for Christ, the centre of our religion : Sou Cristdo ! 

Then, with mingled joy and respect, the children use these books 
which teach them, not only how to know and love Our Lord, but 
also to do like Jesus and little by little to resemble Him, and deserve 
to bear His Name as a distinctive mark : Christian, that is to say, 
another Christ. 

To make them live their religion is the aim of this series and the 
explanation of its title. 

But the child’s soul is a little world in continual development ; 
in order to nourish these young minds the teacher must adapt 
himself to the progressive stages of their development. 

The structure of Sou Cristéo takes account of this, containing 
as it does six books designed for the different grades of primary 
education, from the kindergarten to start of secondary school. 
We have kept to the same general plan in each, dividing the subject 
matter into three parts and grouping all around the central figure 
of Christ, the Infallible Truth, the Word of the Father. 


First Part: Jesus, our Master, teaches us : 
a) The Divine Mysteries 
b) The End of Man 
c) The Way to be followed. 


Second Part: Jesus, our Redeemer, strengthens us by means of the 
Sacraments which 
a) Restore sanctifying grace 
b) Increase habitual grace 
c) Confer special powers. 


Third Part: Jesus, our Leader, guides us through the Church which 

He 
a) has Founded 
b) leads 
c) sanctifies. 

This cyclic scheme was chosen in response to one of the most 
ardent desires expressed at the first National Congress of Religious 
Education held at Rio in July 1950. Naturally, the volume meant 
for kindergarten children does not follow this plan ; it contains only 
the essential prayers, the fundamental truths, the Creed. 
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With regard to method, we have endeavoured to put into practice 
what we are continually preaching to our catechists: to adapt 
themselves to the child’s mentality, use his language, his compari- 
sons, his gestures, understand the child if we wish to make our 
teaching comprehensible. 

The little volumes of Sou Cristdo are the fruit of a long’ experience 
of catechetical instruction in different parts of the country ; we have 
had the leisure to study the psychology of the Brazilians, with their 
local and social differences. 

We know, for instance, that the beauties of nature invite to play 
rather than to study, and that the too indulgent tenderness of the 
mother in the home does not stimulate to work. So we have thought 
proper to give the following advice to religious teachers : ‘* Little 
tasks to be done at home should be pleasant : colouring outlines, 
cutting out pictures, writing exercises, etc.’’ Most of the work 
must be done in class, even the memorization of essential ideas ; 
first in separate groups, then altogether. But no useless labours ! 
Only those answers printed in large characters should be retained 
word for word. 

The children, according to age, should know by heart the Pater, 
Ave, Credo, the Salve Regina and the acts of Faith, Hope, Charity, 
Contrition (in simple formulae). But one must be careful not to make 
them learn a whole prayer in a single lesson ; this effort of memory 
must be broken up with explanations, little practical hints, and 
above all, oh, above all, with lively stories giving interesting 
illustrations, those ‘ stories ’ of which the mere anticipation stimu- 
lates the most lazy and gets anything from the children. 

There is another danger in the way of our young pupils! We must 
admit that although the heat fertilizes the Brazilian soil 100 % 
and makes it rich in vegetation, at certain hours it makes the mind 
drowsy. Therefore, no dull sleepy classes, but employ active methods 
in which questions prepared beforehand evoke ready replies, keep 
up the interest of all, facilite the understanding of the eternal truths 
and safeguards discipline amongst these fidgety listeners. 

We know the educative power of singing. We often have recourse 
to it, either as a summary or as a repetition of the subject learnt. 

In the State schools, the catechists have hardly 25 lessons in the 
year, but the private schools are able to go more thoroughly into 
this essential branch of human learning. How write a book that can 
be adopted in all schools without compromising essentials nor 
sacrificing any of the riches ? To solve this problem, we have 
inserted supplementary lessons between those which are indispen- 
sable. 
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We must adapt ourselves to the milieu ; we must also take into 
consideration psychological development. 

Do we desire to teach religion to infants in the kindergarten ? 
Put into their hands a nice book with big brightly coloured pictures 
and they will be long entranced ! Our book for them contains only 
coloured illustrations, a minimum of text, just enough to justify 
the name of book. 

The simple drawings can easily be reproduced by the mistress on 
loose leaves to be coloured by the pupils : this task serves to repeat 
the lesson which they illustrate and also pleases these impulsive 
draughtsmen who, in default of paper, scribble even on the walls. 

These little heads, so unspoilt and unaccustomed to intellectual 
labours, can only entertain very concrete ideas about objects within 
their narrow field of interest ; therefore doctrine must be conveyed 
to them in such shape as they can readily assimilate. When we have 
to do with the kindergarten, we first of all teach them to pray ; it is 
in this way, as a matter of fact, that instruction begins in the home; 
is it not often said that the mother’s knees should be the first prie- 
Dieu? To pray is to talk to God, the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, 
etc. to tell them what ? That one loves them. But that is soon 
said, and then what ? To ask a lot of things from them : our daily 
bread, health for a sick father, a pretty dress for our birthday, 
etc. But well brought up children know how to say Thank you ; 
that is why, when putting on the new dress, before taking a meal, 
on finding Daddy cured, we thank the good God for having listened 
to our prayers... and to thank Him is to pray. 

We cannot dwell further on this subject. What we have said 
will go to show, we think, what efforts we have made to adapt 
to psychological development and also to a milieu characterized by 
the exuberance of the vegetation, the temperature, the religious 
time-table in schools. There is a teacher’s aid to correspond with 
each of the pupils’ books. It contains, besides pedagogical sugges- 
tions, the justification of the text given to the pupils. 

May God grant that these modest little books lead to Our Lord 
those children whom our words cannot reach. 
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Letter from M. Léon Bérard 


former Minister of Education in France 


A propos of the special number 
** State Schools and Christian Education ’’ 
ES tae deca tN Be AEE I he AA A) 


Reverend Father, 


I received almost at the same time as your kind letter, dated 18th 
April, the number of Lumen Vitae with which you were good 
enough to present me at the request of my distinguished compatriot 
and friend, M. Jean Guitton. 

I am very grateful to you for sending it. 

In this review are gathered together articles and evidence of 


_ inestimable value and intense interest to all who, on divers grounds, 


are studying educational problems. 

In giving you my views, I will confine myself to that of which 
I am least ignorant, that is, the schools’ question in France. 

I think that many debates and controversies will be continued 
before any law is passed embodying a solution satisfactory to the 
many noble and generous minds of various parties. The idea and the 
word Jaicism (nomina-numina) with the ambiguities and sophisms 
to which they give rise, still play a large part in the deliberations of 
our public authorities. This is part of our inheritance ; a taste for 
abstract and disinterested discussion. It is a mark of greatness and 
sometimes a ground for acute and interminable contests. Ours is 
a country in which a great age was profoundly stirred by a theolog- 
ical quarrel (originating in Flanders...) upon the question whether 
Peter was a just man who one day was without grace. 

Nevertheless I note with keen satisfaction that much progress 
has been achieved since the end of the war, in men’s minds and 
behaviour, with regard to the schools problem. Progress which 
cannot but be of great consequence. On this matter discussions are 
today possible and hopes permitted which were not so twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. I can assure you of this through my own 
experience. 

The enterprise set on foot by Lumen Vitae will contribute 
largely to prepare for the desired changes. I cannot have any doubt 
about this after reading the article by abbé Lanquetin which reveals 
so much experience and good sense, and from which I have learned 
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much ; also the fine articles by writers of well deserved repute such 
as MM. Pierre-Henri Simon and Jean Guitton. I have also been 
impressed by the acuteness and fairness shown in your ‘ Conclu- 
sions.’ We are far from the time when one could not speak of the 
schools, laicism or religious instruction without every phrase 
bearing a note of bitter contention and polemics. Lumen Vitae is 
labouring to clear and light up the way. 

And as the matter is one in which it is important not to wander 
away from the real and the possible, I will take the liberty of 
putting before you the following observation. I read with great 
attention the issue of Esprit devoted to the reform of religious 
education in France. The enquiry, although incomplete, was of 
very great interest. The constructive part I believe quite 
sincerely to be entirely chimerical, though I do not wish to throw 
doubt upon the intentions of those intellectual Christians. It all 
seemed to me to rest on the antithesis : Natson-State. 

As a jurist, I recognise and quite admit the distinction, which is 
justified by history; I am afraid that, when we go into it, the 
opposition is in words only. In practice it is the State which would 
be called upon to create, organize and control the Nation’s schools. 
As things are, the plan sponsored by Esprit would result, contrary 
to its authors’ wishes, in the classic monopoly. I was not a little 
pleased to see that my own humble opinion coincided with the 
considered and solid judgment of so independent a mind as that 
of M. Pierre-Henri Simon. 

I am giving some of my friends Lumen Vitae to read. 

Believe me, Reverend Father, Yours etc., 


(Signed) Léon BERARD. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE 


NORTH AMERICA 


United States of America 


Some Points of Contact between Religion and Education. — Many 
of the readers of this journal will be interested in a report on the various 
points of contact between religion and education in the United States. Some 
may be surprised at the amount and the intensity of the interest in religion 
in education in America. And some may be disappointed to learn that much 
of that interest takes the form of opposition, either direct or indirect. In 
the following pages an attempt is made to present a rather comprehensive 
picture of the impact of religion upon education in the United States. 


1. The Aftermath of the McCollum Case. — Father Edward B. 
Rooney, S. J., has reported in this journal the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the now famous McCollum case.! Appraising the 
immediate results of the decision three years afterwards, Mr. Robert F. 
Drinan, S. J., finds that ‘‘ While it is true that most experts on constitu- 
tional law have affirmed that the McCollum decision is unsupportable by 
law, logic or history, some few law professors have not objected. ’’ ? Mr. 
Drinan believes that the Supreme Court will have to reconsider its position. 

The Supreme Court has created a dilemma by giving the broadest possible 
interpretation to both the ‘ establishment’ clause and the ‘ religious 
liberty ’ clause of the First Amendment. The Court will therefore have to 
decide which it prefers, the absolute separation of Church and State or a 
full-bodied concept of religious freedom. 

In a further analysis of the McCollum decision Mr. Drinan finds these 
effects or tendencies : (1) It creates for the atheist or agnostic a new ‘ right ’ 


1 Edward B. Rooney, §S. J., The Relation of Religion to Public Education in the 
United States, Lumen Vitae, Vol. V, N° 1, pp. 80-88. 

2 Robert F. Drinan, S. J., McCollum Decision : Three Years After, America, Vol. 
84, N° 21, February 24, 1951, pp. 611-613. 

3 [bid. 
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— a power to protest against the religious activities of others, even when 
these activities do not violate one’s own freedom to worship or not to wor- 
ship ; the power of restricting the religious activities of others if these activ- 
ities are in any way protected or advanced by state action. And this new 
‘ right ’ is created without any corresponding right of religionists to enjoin 
atheism or agnosticism. (2) The new ‘ liberty ’ interferes with and restricts 
the right to freedom of speech. (3) It restricts and puts limits to the right of 
parents to educate their children as they wish.’(4) The decision is inconsist- 
ent with the Supreme Court’s own jurisprudence and past juridical tend- 
encies. (5) The decision goes so far in avoiding ‘ establishment ’ of religion 
that it actually accomplishes the establishment of secularism. In effect it 
states that religion is irrelevant to education ; without religion education 
is complete. * 

Closely connected with the McCollum decision is a situation which exists. 
in 46 of the 48 states and which involves about 3,000,000 children in these 
states. In various communities in New York State during the last 25 years, 
and in New York City since 1941, a program known as‘ released time’ has 
been followed. Under this program public-school children, at the request 
of their parents, are excused from regular classes at a definite time, usually 
one hour a week, to receive religious instruction away from school premises. 

Following the McCollum decision of March 1948 the president of the Free- 
thinkers of America, in May 1948, brought a taxpayer’s suit in a New York 
Supreme Court, asking that the ‘ released time ’ program be ended on the 
ground that it violated the principle of separation of Church and State. 
On November 15, 1948 Justice Elsworth denied the petition. ® 

In a similar case in New York City two parents in July 1948 in another 
State Supreme Court contended that the ‘ released time’ program prohibit- 
ed the free exercise of religion, in violation of the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments of the United States Constitution. Justice Di Giovanna on 
June 19, 1950 ruled against the petitioners. ® Justice Di Giovanna held that 
the ‘ released time’ program was radically different from the Champaign 
plan which had been declared unconstitutional. The seven main differences 
may be reduced to two: public-school authorities do not ‘ aid’ religion in 
any way, and the religious freedom of others is not infringed. 

An appeal was taken from Justice Di Giovanna’s decision, and on January 
15, 1951 the Appellate Division of the State Supreme Court upheld his ruling, 
but by a close decision of 3 to 2. The two dissenting justices held that the 
program was ‘‘ in violation of the constitutional requirements for separation 
of Church and State. ’’? This decision will be taken to the State Court of 
Appeals, the highest state court, and probably ultimately to the United 
States Supreme Court, where the case will be watched with extreme interest. 


4 Robert F. Drinan, S. J., The Novel ‘ Liberty’ Created by the McCollum De- 
cision, Georgetown Law Journal, Vol. 39, N° 2, January 1951, pp. 216-241. 

5 New York Times, November 15, 1948. 

6 New York Times, June 20, 1950. 

7 New York Times, January 16, 1951. 
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‘ At the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
about which more will be said later in this article, a resolution favoring 
‘ released time ’ in public schools for religious instruction was defeated by 
vote from the floor. 


2. Status of Religious Education Connected with Public Schools. — 
Shortly after the McCollum decision, in December 1948, the National Edu- 
cation Association conducted a survey of programs of religious education 
associated with public schools. * A questionnaire was sent to about 5,100 
local superintendents of schools in the United States. Replies were received 
from 2,639 school systems. The data showed that 61.4 per cent of the systems 
reporting had never had a religious-education program of any kind ; 11.8 per 
cent had discontinued some type of program ; and 26.8 per cent had some 
kind of religious program in operation at that time. 

The reasons most frequently given for discontinuing religious education 
programs in the public schools were as follows : 52.3 per cent because of the 
U.S. Supreme Court decision in the McCollum case ; 12.6 per cent because 
of the shortage of good teachers; I1.0 per cent because of the general lack 
of interest ; 8.1 per cent because too few pupils were enrolled. Furthermore, 
of those systems which had changed from one plan of religious teaching to 
another 86.8 per cent gave the decision in the McCollum case as the compel- 
ling reason. The altered plans involved little or no official school participation 
and removed instruction from public-school buildings. 

In 68.1 per cent of the school systems employing ‘released time’ plans 
individual pupils are released from regular classes to attend religious in- 
struction away from the school. The public school keeps attendance records 
of these classes in 35 per cent of these school systems, while in the other 33.1 
per cent the school keeps no records of attendance at religious instruction. 
In 15.3 per cent of the 708 school systems, formal] religious-instruction classes 
are held in the public schools during school hours. In another plan adopted 
by 4.2 per cent of the 708 schools there is a shortened school session on a 
definite day and all pupils are dismissed, to attend religious instruction or 
not, as they or their parents wish. The public school assumes no responsibi- 
lity for religious instruction or for any use to which the pupils put this ‘ re- 
leased time. ’ 

It appears that about 700,000 pupils were attending religious instruction 
on ‘ released time ’ from the public schools in 1948-49. This number would 
be about 14 per cent of the enrollment of the 708 schools engaged in ‘ released 
time’ plans, and about 5 per cent of the enrollment of the 2.639 school 
systems which replied to the questionnaire. 

Responses to the questionnaire indicated that in the 708 schools using some 
orm of ‘ released time’ teaching of religion 82 per cent of the teachers 


approved of the plan. 


8 The Status of Religious Education in the Public Schools. Prepared by the Re- 
search Division, National Education Association of the United States, Washington, 


D.C., June 1949. 
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The school superintendents were asked to indicate what they believed to 
be the attitude of their community toward religious instruction in the 
school curriculum. A majority of the superintendents (59.2 per cent) checked 
this statement : ‘‘ Formal religious instruction has no place in the public 
schools because the present public-school emphasis on moral and spiritual 
values, integrated with all instruction, is sufficient for school purposes. ”’ 
Only 22.7 per cent endorsed this statement as reflecting the view of their 
community : ‘** Some formal type of religious instruction should be worked 
out for public-school use because the present curriculum is not adequate. ”’ 

The superintendents were not asked to indicate their personal attitude 
toward ‘ released time’ programs, but about one hundred spontaneously 
expressed themselves. The majority opposed all such programs. Their reasons 
usually reflected some variation of the policy of ‘ separation of Church 
and State ’. About one-fourth remarked that the emphasis on spiritual 
and moral values in the public schools was more effective than a program 
of religious instruction. It is perhaps significant that the superintendents 
opposed ‘ released time ’ programs while classroom teachers favored them. 
In the N E A, superintendents are more influential than teachers. 


3. Federal Aid to Education. — A. Facts. — As many of the readers 
of this journal know, the Catholic schools in the United States have been 
deep in controversy with the proponents of federal aid to education which 
would exclude from all financial assistance the pupils attending non-public 
schools. 

Those who favor aid to education by the federal government argue that 
it is in the interest of the United States as a whole to equalize the advantages 
of education in all areas of the country. They declare that heavy federal 
taxation has reduced the tax revenue of the several states to the point where 
many states cannot adequately support their schools. They point out that 
many of the poorer states actually spend more for education per capita than 
do the richer states, and yet this relatively greater outlay does not produce 
an adequate system of education. 

A very large and powerful group of the representatives of public education 
has insisted that any aid from federal funds which is given to schools must be 
confined to the public schools and to pupils attending public schools. Thus, 
it opposes even the granting of such auxiliary services as free bus trans- 
portation to and from schools (common for public-school pupils in many 
localities), the supplying of free text-books of a non-religious nature, and 
various health services for the children of non-public schools. This opposition 
is marshalled and directed by the powerful National Education Association 
and its main affiliated groups, the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators and the National Council of Chief State School Officers. Their oppo- 
sition extends to any kind of direct or indirect support for non-public schools, 
even to school lunch programs, and, ultimately, to exemption from taxation. 
These people are so determined to oppose any extension of federal aid to 
non-public schools that they are ready to sacrifice federal aid itself rather 
than yield. 
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The official position of the N E A is set forth in this resolution adopted 
by the national convention of the N E A in July 1950 and repeated by the 
delegates to the convention of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators in February 1951 : ‘* We believe the American tradition of separation 
of church and state should be vigorously and zealously safeguarded. We 
respect the rights of groups, including religious denominations, to maintain 
their own schools so long as such schools meet the educational, health, and 
safety standards defined by the states in which they are located. We believe 
that these schools should be financed entirely by their supporters. We there- 
fore oppose all efforts to devote public funds to support these schools either 
directly or indirectly. ”’ 

The basis for this opposition is multiple and the motives are mixed. If one 
were to read only the material inspired by the N E A, one would be led to 
the conclusion that the group is fired by the most sublime and disinterested 
patriotism. The public school is the American school, the bulwark of demo- 
cracy. The sectarian schools are ‘ divisive ’, inserting a fatal wedge in our 
national unity. 

However, it is a fact that the great majority of public-school adminis- 
trators at the higher levels, and all those whose influence really counts in the 
N E A are Protestants, and they fear the growing strength of the Catholic 
schools. It is also a fact that relatively public-school enrollments are declin- 
ing, while non-public-school enrollments are increasing. Thus, in 1937-38 
non-public-school enrollments made up 9.5 per cent of the 28,854,211 pupils 
enrolled in all elementary and secondary schools. In 1949-50 the proportion 
rose to 11.8 of the 29,000,000 pupils. Of the total non-public-school enroll- 
ments Catholic schools contain approximately 93 per cent of the elementary 
and 79.7 per cent of the secondary schools. 1° Furthermore, it is a well- 
known fact that a good proportion of federal monies alloted to public educa- 
tion will be spent to improve teachers’ and administrators’ salaries. 1! Per- 
haps it is significant that as soon as the latest federal-aid-to-education bill 
was defeated in the committee of the House of Representatives a bill was 
introduced, in March 1950, to provide $ 300,000,000 for public-school teach- 
ers’ salaries. Another bill, to provide $ 600,000,000 for school construction, 
was regarded coolly by the N E A, which declared : ‘‘ NE A’s policy vig- 
orously urges federal aid for school construction, but under no civcumstances 
as a substitute for geneval aid for current purposes. Buildings do not take 
the place of good teachers. ’’ (Italics in original.) 

The same point is clearly contained in the policy statement of the Execu- 
tive Committee of December 2, 1950. }3 


9 NEA News, Vol. 5, N° 3, March 16, 1951, Pp. 3- 

10 Rose Marie Smitu, Rising Envollments in Nonpublic Schools, School Life, Vol. 
32, N° 8, May 1950, p. 116. 

11 Cf, statement of Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the N E A, report- 
ed in the New York Times, June 23, 1950, that 75 per cent of federal general aid 
for education funds would have gone for teachers ’ salaries in any case. 

12 N E A News, Vol. 4, N° 4, March 31, 1950, p. I. 

13 N E A News, Vol. 4. N° 20, December 8, 1951, Pp. I. 
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B. Catholics’ attitude. — Catholic educators, on the other hand, are fight- 
ing primarily to maintain the recognition of their schools as completely 
American schools which have a fulland equal right to a position in the Amer- 
ican school system, and which contribute substantially to the public welfare. 
To this end they seek a mere token grant of aid from the government. (The 
total sum would amount to only 2 per cent of the $ 300,000,000 of federal 
funds.) They recognize that constitutional difficulties at the present time 
prevent direct aid to the schools of any religious body, but they insist that 
the government can aid the parents of children in Catholic schools, who are 
paying taxes to support the public school in addition to their contributions 
to Catholic schools. This aid to parents would consist in a share of the auxil- 
iary services to pupils maintained through federal funds, such as free bus 
rides, free text-books, and medical services. (The Supreme Court has ruled 
that public funds may be used for all these services to non-public-school 
children.) They are particularly incensed at the injustice of the proposal 
which would include all parochial-school pupils in the count by which the 
state’s quota of federal aid would be fixed, and would then exclude these 
pupils from the benefits of that aid. They declare that the sole criterion for 
eligibility for public educational funds should be the school’s service to the 
public. 


C. Present state of affaiys. — During the sessions of the last Congress a 
bill for federal aid to education was passed by the Senate by a vote of 58-15. 
This bill permitted, but did not require, federal aid for auxiliary services to 
non-public-school children. A companion bill in the House of Representatives 
which excluded aid to non-public-school children was never reported out of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, because of an irreconcilable division 
of the members, 13-12. Similar bills have been introduced in the new Congress, 
but there is little likelihood of their passing because of the need for economies 
in other lines to offset the huge spending for national defense. 

The latest strategy of the N E A seems to be to avoid controversy by 
making federal funds available for essential public-school services only, 
excluding auxiliary services for public or non-public-school children. It may 
also advocate allocation of these funds on these basis of daily attendance in the 
public schools, to avoid the charge of counting in non-public-school pupils 
while determining amounts and counting them out in distributing the funds. 


4. Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools. — The consid- 
erable amount of direct and indirect opposition to religious education on 
the part of public-school leaders has made it necessary for them to offset 
the charge that the public schools are unfriendly to religion, irreligious and 
‘ Godless. ? In February 1951 the influential Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, which is a joint commission of the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School Administrators, issued a long report 
on the teaching of moral and spiritual values in the public schools. 14 


‘4 Educational Policies Commission, Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools, Washington, D. C., National Education Association, 1951. 
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A. Report on moral and spiritual values. — Moral and spiritual values are 
taken to mean ‘‘ ... those values which, when applied to human behavior, 
exalt and refine life and bring it into accord with the standards of conduct 
that are approved in our democratic culture. ’? The Commission asserts the 
transcending importance and even necessity of a recognition of moral and 
spiritual values and the establishment of a moral order in society. It upholds 
the worth of religious ideas and ideals and insists upon due respect for 
them and for religion by the public schools. It briefly sketches modern con- 
ditions and trends to show the peculiar need for moral and spiritual values 
in contemporary life in the United States. It then enunciates its summary 
proposition : ‘* The teaching of moral and spiritual values in the public 
schools of the United States must be done without endangering religious 
freedom and without circumventing the policy of separation of church and 
state. Our society leaves to the home and the church the responsibility for 
instruction designed to secure the acceptance of a religious faith. Thus the 
home, the church, and the school each share in moral and spiritual develop- 
ment, while each may make the contribution to that development for which 
it is peculiarly fitted. ’’ 15 

The report then goes on to identify the moral and spiritual values which 
the public schools are to inculcate. At the outset the Commission confesses 
that such identification is well-nigh impossible, because the fixation and 
codification of such values is repugnant to a dynamic society such as ours. 
However, it declares that among all our moral and spiritual values the basic 
value is the supreme importance of the individual human personality. 
Upon this basic value is erected a framework of other important values : 
moral responsibility, institutions as the servants of men, common consent, 
devotion to truth, respect for excellence, moral equality, brotherhood, the 
pursuit of happiness, spiritual enrichment. 

Although the Commission feels that most people will accept these values, 
it is confronted with a problem as to what ‘ sanctions ’ to use in teaching 
these values to public-school children, i. e., what reasons should be given for 
approving of these values. The authority of religion is obviously excluded. 
The Commission illustrated several ways of approaching a child’s typical 
moral problem : the appeal to justice, to the law, to property rights, to per- 
sonal integrity, to group approval. Other ways are for the teacher to stand 
on her authority or to guide the child to make the right decision. 

The Commission then moves on to outlining a practical program for incul- 
cating moral and spiritual values. It charges the schools to make the develop- 
ment of these values an explicit aim of its work and to encourage the initia- 
tive of the individual teacher toward that end. It does not favor teaching 
these values in a separate and isolated course, but insists that the teaching 
will be more effective if it is made to permeate every course and every school 
experience and activity. It points out in detail how the applications can be 
made in many school situations, and wisely urges that example will teach 


15 [bid., p. 6. 
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these values better than words. ‘* The spirit of the school and its teachers thus 
becomes the basic factor in developing moral values. ’’ 1° It declares that the 
public schools must show respect for all religions. They should not teach 
religion, but neither should they teach against religion. On the other hand, 
they should teach about religion, without advocating or teaching any religious 
creed. Not to do so would be to neglect an important part of American life 

Finally the report issues a call for cooperation in partnership to all social 
agencies : home, church, community, the media of mass communication, 
and all political, social, and economic institutions which influence the 
development of children and youth. The schools have control of children 
during less than half of their waking hours and do not deserve either all 
the praise for what is good or all the blame for what is bad in the development 
of the child. Whatever is bad in any of the influences upon the child must 
be corrected and whatever is good must be improved and strengthened and 
made to reach its full potentiality by the cooperative effort of all concerned. 


B. Deficiencies. — Catholics will sympathize with this earnest effort 
to defend moral and spiritual values, but they will be dissatisfied with the 
inadequacy of the product. The background for the report is a naturalistic 
and experimentalist philosophy. 1’ The values themselves are natural virtues 
and values and some of them not the highest in the scale of natural virtues. 
Indeed, the basic value of them all — the supreme importance of the human 
personality — has no solid basis itself, as it is explained by the Commission. 
The Catholic would say that the individual human person is important be- 
cause he is a creature of God, fashioned in God’s own image and raised by 
supernatural grace to the very sonship of God. He is independent of the abso- 
lute control of man or the state because he is dependent upon God. He is 
free because he has the right to work out without interference the destiny 
which God has assigned to His creature. That same basic fact explains 
why man has moral responsibility, why there is a brotherhood of man, why 
institutions are the servants of man and not his masters, why there is a 
moral equality among men, and what is the nature of the pursuit of happiness. 
But remove that central fact and you cannot adequately explain or justify 
these moral and spiritual values, as becomes clear enough in the Commission’s 
attempt. To the extent that the report fails to do this, it fails to lay a secure 
foundation for the teaching of moral and spiritual values. 

In the chapter which attempts to identify the moral and spiritual values 
a determined effort is made to rise above materialistic concepts (e. g., pp. 
28, 34). There is even a passing recognition of the fact that humanitarianism 
does not offer the highest values. But in my opinion the entire discussion 
suffers from a sentimental, humanitarian, and pragmatist attitude. Thus, 
‘** Lasting happiness is derived largely from deep personal resources and 
from the affection and respect of others. ’’ ‘* Moral values have consequences 


16 Tbid., p. 60. 
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chiefly in social relationships. Spiritual values, however, take effect mainly 
in terms of inner emotions and sentiments. ’’ ** The principle that group 
decisions should be made and enforced by common consent applies in all 
relationships of life. ’’ ‘* But, when no such reconciliation (of conflicting 
values) can be found, the choice of a course of action can be made only in 
terms of the anticipated consequences — whether they are temporary or 
lasting, whether they affect many people or few. ”’ 

The inherent hostility to any form of authoritarianism, even that imposed 
by the Author of man and of nature, breaks out in slighting references to 
‘* formalized codes, ’’ to institutions which tell a man what to do and what 
to believe. 

The same spirit is revealed in the declaration that ‘*‘ ... in terms of human 
history, the rights of a man to speak his mind, to worship according to 
conscience and training, and to have access to knowledge and divergent 
opinions are recent achievements. ’’ }8 

To one who is rather sensitive on the point, the Commission seems to 
assume that the chief and central responsibility for the education of the child 
lies with the public school. This responsibility is never explicitly claimed ; 
in fact, it is explicitly disavowed. Nevertheless, at times the willingness 
to allow a share of the educational process to be managed by home or church 
appears rather condescending. !°® 

The best part of the report is Chapter IV, which expounds the details of 
the program for teaching moral and spiritual values. The program is realistic, 
complete, and convincing. The disappointing part of the booklet is the ex- 
position of the moral and spiritual values themselves. The excellent program 
will fail for want of fuel. 


C. Some dangers. — Catholics should welcome every attempt to raise 
the moral and spiritual level of the public schools. But it seems to me that 
at least three dangers are inherent in this program. One danger is that this 
emphasis on moral and spiritual values will be regarded as an adequate sub- 
stitute for religious instruction and for instruction in a religious environment. 
Some non-Catholics may be completely reassured. Some Catholics may quiet 
their consciences by pointing to this report. The Commission itself explicitly 
declares that it does not consider its program as a substitute for religious 
training. But it seems likely that it was moved to prepare the report at least 
partly because of concern over the growing opposition to secularism in the 
public schools. 

Another danger which I discern is that the program almost necessarily 
calls for a continuous propagation of the doctrine of indifferentism. Because 
the public school cannot favor one religion over another, because the teacher 
must “‘ ... reassure each child that his religion is right for him... ’’ (and I do 
not say that he should not), inevitably the proposition that one religion is as 
good as another will gain strength and acceptance. 


18 [bid., p. 23. 
19 Tbid., e. g., pp. 85, 93, 100. 
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Finally, there is a real danger that this report will give further impetus 
to the rather general movement among public-school people to develop a 
+* religion of democracy, ’? which leaves out God and makes the democratic 
ideal the summum bonum. 

It was inevitable that a Commission so constituted, whose members 
brought to their deliberations such prepossessions, and whose program had 
to be limited by such restrictions, should author a statement on moral 
and spiritual values which is decidedly inadequate from our point of view. 
We could scarcely have hoped for more. But it does seem incongruous that 
an educational system which can explain and defend those same values 
much more reasonably and cogently, and which can go so far beyond and 
above them — the Catholic system — should be regarded with suspicion 
or hostility, crowded out, or, at best, merely tolerated. 


D. Imperative needs of youth. — Presumably this zeal for the fostering 
of moral and spiritual values is sincere ; but it is also sudden. In 1947 the 
Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals (N E A) published a report of a 
national survey of curriculum provisions and needs. 7° It adopted a statement 
of ‘‘ The Imperative Needs of Youth ’’ previously developed in a brochure 
issued by the same association in 1944: ‘‘ Planning for American Youth. ”’ 24 
This statement lists the ten needs which are considered ‘* the common 
and essential needs that all youth have in a democratic society. ’’ Three of 
the ten ‘ needs ’? have moral or spiritual implications : ‘* All youth need to 
understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a democratic society, and 
to be diligent and competent in the performance of their obligations as 
members of the community and citizens of the state and nation.’ ‘* All 
youth need to understand the significance of the family for the individual 
and society and the conditions conducive to successful family life. ’’ ** All 
youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their insight into 
ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and work cooperatively 
with others. ’’ I doubt that anyone would claim that this report gives a 
prominent place among ‘‘ common and essential needs ”’’ to the child’s need 
for dependence upon God, for faith in religious beliefs, for the motivation of 
religious ideals, and many other ‘ needs ’ that people of all religions hold as 
of first importance. Certainly the emphasis on moral and spiritual values 
in this document is not very conspicuous. 


5. The Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
— Another important aspect of the general picture of religion in American 


20 Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, The Imperative Needs of Youth of Second- 
avy School Age, Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Vol. 31, N° 145, March 1947. 


*1 National Association of Secondary School Principals, Planning for American 
Youth, Washington, D. C., 1944. 
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education was the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
‘Youth. On four other occasions, in 1909, 1920, 1930, and 1940 such confer- 
ences had been held, but this was by far the largest and most ambitious. 
In two years of preliminary work thousands of people had organized the 
conference through national, state, and local committees. Some 6,000 dele- 
gates, including about 500 youths, filled the mammoth National Guard Ar- 
mory in Washington, D.C. for the five days of sessions, December 3-7, 1950. 
The purpose of the Conference was ‘‘ to consider how we can develop in 
children and youth the mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities essential 
to individual happiness and responsible citizenship, and what physical, 
economic, and social conditions are deemed necessary to this development. ”” 


A. Some recognition of religious values. — One would have thought that 
in a program with such a purpose there would be plenty of room for an ade- 
quate discussion of the influence of religion and the need for religious in- 
struction. One would have expected some strong affirmations of the import- 
ance of religion for the sound and wholesome development of youth. The 
President of the United States, Harry S. Truman, seemed to think so too, 
for in his address opening the Conference he spoke out in forthright terms on 
the importance of moral strength — strength of character, of our funda- 
mental belief in God, of religious training of the young. He said : ** I do not 
claim to be an expert in these things, and I know that I am addressing 
a conference of experts, but I think there are certain fundamental factors 
in the development of the American character. The basis of mental and 
moral strength for our children lies in spiritual things. It lies first of all 
in the home. And next, it lies in the religious and moral influences which are 
brought to bear on the children. 

If children have a good home — a home in which they are loved and under- 
stood — and if they have good teachers in the first few grades of school, 
I believe they are well started on the way toward being useful and honorable 
citizens. And I do not think I am being oldfashioned when I say that they 
ought to have religious training when they are young, and that they will 
be happier for it and better for it the rest of their lives. ” 

President Truman proved to be more expert on real education than the 
experts. Neither Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, nor Earl 
J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, nor any of the other principal 
speakers gave any serious attention to the réle of religion in the total welfare 
of the child. 

During the four days when the Conference was divided into sections to 
discuss separate phases of the program religious leaders vigorously urged 
the potentialities of religious truth, ideals, and practices for the training of 
wholesome personalities and the teaching of good citizenship. In the reports 
of such groups were to be found statements like the following : ‘‘ Spiritual 


22 The President’s Challenge to the White House Conference, School Life, Vol. 33, 
No 6, March 1951, p. 82. 
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values are essential to the development of a healthy personality. ’’ ‘‘ The 
churches and synagogues uniquely implement these essentials by providing 
opportunities for religious instruction, worship, fellowship and service. ”’ 
‘* Children have a God-given right and need for religious training to attain 
healthy personalities and responsible citizenship. ’’ ‘‘ Religion uniquely 
provides a sense of security and independence from materialistic goals. ”’ 
‘‘ It supplies divine standards and motivation for right conduct. ”’ *® 


B. Minimizing religion. — When it came to the plenary sessions at the 
close of the Conference this recognition of religion was lost. A brave start 
was made in the opening clause of the ‘ Platform, ’ which declared : ‘* Believ- 
ing in the primacy of spiritual values, democratic practice and the dignity 
and worth of every human being, and recognizing that these are essential 
to individual happiness and responsible citizenship, we have come together 
to inquire : — How the necessary mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities 
may be developed in children... ’? The Platform also lists among the seven 
needs of children ‘ found ’ by the Conference ‘‘ Full access to health, educa- 
tional, recreational, social, and religious services and programs, directed 
toward the well-being of all they serve. ”’ ?4 

Altogether the Conference proposed 67 resolutions. Four of these mention 
religion, but in two the mention is incidental and in one it is half negative, 
referring to the separation of Church and State. The most positive recom- 
mendation about churches is No. 24: ‘‘ That churches of various faiths 
coordinate, strengthen, and expand their religious services and activities with 
particular respect to rural areas and areas of special economic need. ”’ 

In the ‘* Pledge to Children ’’ that came as a climax to the Conference 
one of the 17 pledges referred to religion : ‘‘ We will provide you with all 
opportunities to develop your own faith in God. ’’ The name of God was 
also mentioned in the closing expression of hope for youth : ‘*‘ So may you 
grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, and in those qualities of vision and 
of the spirit that will sustain us all and give us new hope for the future. ”’ 


C. Reports on the Conference. — On January 5, 1951 the N E 4 News 
published a report of the Conference which purports to select the recom- 
mendations ‘‘ of greatest interest to educators. ’’ The two resolutions singled 
out for special attention were these: 

‘“« That further Federal aid be provided to the states for educational services, 
in tax-supported public schools, without Federal control, to help equalize 
educational opportunity ; the issue of auxiliary services to be considered on 
its merits in separate legislation. ’’ (No. 16). 

‘“* Recognizing that knowledge and understanding of religious and ethical 
concepts are essential to the development of spiritual values, and that 
nothing is of greater importance to the moral and spiritual health of our 
nation than the work of religious education in our homes and families, and 


23 The Catholic News, New Jersey edition, December 16, 1950. 
24 School Life, loc. cit., p. 88. 
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in our institutions of organized religion, we nevertheless strongly affirm the 
principle of separation of church and state which has been the keystone of 
our American democracy, and declare ourselves unalterably opposed to the 
use of the public schools, directly or indirectly, for religious educational 
purposes *” (No. 23). 

Neither the N E A News nor School Life, the organ of the U. S. Office of 
Education, in their reports on the Conference give any hint that dissatis- 
faction was expressed in the plenary session over the very minor réle which 
the resolutions assigned to religious influence in education. However, in 
the New York Times we read: ‘‘ There were several controversial areas. 
A resolution involving closer cooperation between education institutions and 
religious groups was voted down after a two-hour discussion on the floor. 
The majority of the delegates agreed on ’the principle of separation of church 
Ane! Sines, 

We must turn to a Catholic paper for more complete details of the contro- 
versy. We learn that at one point a priest arose and appealed to the delegates 
to ** bring God back into this Conference right now. ’’? He was followed by 
a Presbyterian leader who warned the delegates that ‘‘ Some representatives 
of the clergy here are so seriously disturbed with the lack of acceptance 
of God in this conference that we are prepared to recommend we dissociate 
ourselves from this conference report. ’’ 76 

The controversy was precipitated by a resolution on religion which origi- 
nally read as follows: 

** Recognizing knowledge and understanding of religious and ethical 
concepts as essential to the development of spiritual values, and that education 
today in many cases is not meeting the needs of children and youth in this 
regard, this group recommends the following : 


A. — That every community study some plan for teaching religion to 
all children within the community in keeping with the laws of the State 
and the desires of the parents. 


B. — That responsible and representative agencies initiate a conference 
of representatives of all religious groups to prepare text-books which will 
consider religion as a social phenomenon and explain the tenets of each 
religious and ethical group for use in public schools. 


C. — That wherever possible the religious foundations and institutions 
near the campuses of public and church-related institutions give courses 
in the study of religion which will be open to all students and for which 
credit is given to the student towards graduation. In order to be recognized 
to participate in this program, the foundations and institutions must main- 
tain standards comparable to those of the university. 


D. — That in educational programs attention be given to factors besides 
those specifically religious involved in the development of religious values ; 


25 New York Times, December 8, 1950. 
26 The Catholic News, New Jersey edition, December 16, 1950. 
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(1) by giving vocational guidance which emphasizes the service motive 
primarily rather than the profit motive ; (2) by giving students information 
and inspiration to participate, and to provide leadership in programs of 
service to all people, and (3) by giving example and by instruction in ethics 
and morals not identified with religious groups specifically, in order to teach, 
all students the importance of spiritual values. ”’ ?? 

A prominent Jewish rabbi introduced as a substitute resolution the one 
which finally appeared as No. 23, which is quoted above. He was supported 
by a representative of the N E A, among others. 

There is no doubt that the Midcentury White House Conference did 
accomplish much good work and has possibly influenced many improvements 
in child welfare. But its clear minimizing of religion, which amounted almost 
to repudiation, is a bright red danger signal when it is taken together with 
many other signs of opposition to religion in education. 


6. The « Evaluative Criteria » of the Cooperative Study of Second-- 
ary-School Standards, 1950. — Another controversy about the place 
of religion and the teaching of religious principles and practices in secondary 
education broke out on a local front during the past year, and again Catholic 
educators took a strong stand. 

In 1933 the six regional accrediting associations in the United States joined. 
together to organize the Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards. 
The chief aims of the study were: (1) to determine the characteristics of a 
good secondary school ; (2) to find practical means and methods to evaluate 
the effectiveness of a school in terms of its objectives ; (3) to determine the 
means and processes by which a good school develops into a better one, 
and (4) to devise ways by which regional associations can stimulate and 
assist secondary schools to continuous growth. A very elaborate study, which 
included preliminary tryouts in 200 representative schools, resulted in a 
comprehensive set of materials for the evaluation of a school known as the- 
Evaluative Criteria. 


A. First edition of the criteria. — The 1940 edition of the Evaluative Crite- 
via was divided into 13 sections corresponding to the various areas in the 
school, like instruction, staff, guidance, administration, etc. The first section 
concerned the school’s philosophy and objectives. One part of this section 
contained a checklist of ‘* significant points of view ’’, in which the school 
was to choose between different expressions of opinion, ranging from consery- 
ative to radical, regarding points of educational philosophy. Another part 
was devoted to the school’s own statement of its philosophy and objectives. 
The second section of the Evaluative Criteria was arranged so that the school 
could give a detailed description of the members of its student body and of 
the school community from which its students came. These two sections 
were pivotal. The most significant feature of the evaluation was that every 
activity in every area of the school was to be referred to and measured 


20 Tbr. 
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against its conformity to the school’s own philosophy and objectives, and 
the suitability of the activity to the characteristics and needs of its stu- 
dents. The first question to be asked in any area was whether a given 
practice fitted the school’s philosophy and was appropriate for its students. 
It will be seen that this procedure gave Catholic schools an opportunity to: 
be evaluated on a fair and favorable basis. 

In the individual school the process of evaluation consisted of two essential 
phases. First the school conducted a searching self-evaluation in which it 
used the Evaluative Criteria as the measuring instrument. Then an independ- 
ent group of educators came into the school as a visiting committee and 
carefully compared the school’s own evaluation with all the evidence they 
were able to find in the school that had a bearing on the evaluation. This 
committee made a report which took the form of a revision of the school’s 
self-ratings and a set of commendations of good features found in the school 
and a set of recommendations for improvement. Many Catholic schools 
participated in the Cooperative Study and most found both the study and 
the reports quite satisfactory. Many Catholic schools were accredited by 
regional associations on the basis of the Cooperative Study evaluation. 

The Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
regional accrediting association of the states in the middle of the Atlantic 
Seaboard, has officially adopted the Evaluative Criteria as the standard 
practice for the selection of members, and further requires all member schools 
to be re-evaluated by this process at least once in every ten years. In 1950 
there were 776 secondary schools from the area on the accredited list of the 
Association, of which 99 were Catholic schools. 


B. Second edition of the criteria. — In 1947 a thorough revision of the Eval- 
uative Critevia was begun, which was to take advantage of the accumulated 
experience of some ten years of using the instrument. The 1950 edition was 
distributed in the Summer of 1950. 78 Soon Catholic educators began to 
express their dissatisfaction with the new form. This disapproval reached 
a climax at the annual meeting of the Association. A meeting which was 
held to discuss the new edition of the Cvitevia was presided over by the Chair- 
man of the Association’s Commission on Secondary Schools, who also hap- 
pened to be the director of the revision of the Criteria, Dr. Roderic D. Mat- 
thews. 

The main objection of the Catholic group was that Section B of the 1940 
edition, the section devoted to the philosophy and objectives of the school, 
had been replaced by a Section C, ‘‘ The Educational Needs of Youth. ”’ 
These ‘‘ needs of youth ’’ were divided into eight main categories under 
which were spelled out a little more than one hundred specific ‘ needs. ’ 
The eight categories were substantially the same as the ten ‘‘ Imperative 
Needs of Youth of Secondary-School Age ’’ mentioned earlier in this article. 


28 Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Evaluative Criterta, 1950 
edition, Washington, D. C., 1950. 
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Catholics contended that while the new Section C did leave a place for 
the school’s statement of its philosophy and objectives, the new Criteria 
failed to give any real importance to the school’s philosophy, and certainly 
had removed it as the pivotal point of reference for judging all the efforts 
and activities of the school. They further objected that the stated ‘* educa- 
tional needs of youth ’’ were entirely inadequate, minimizing as they do the 
moral and spiritual side of the youth’s development. Besides, they protested 
against what they considered the undue influence of John Dewey’s ideas, 
of the philosophy of experimentalism, and of the ‘ Progressive ’ education 
which pervaded the entire revision of the Criteria. They argued that a fun- 
damental change had been made in the Evaluative Criteria without the 
consent of the member schools. 2° 

Dr. Matthews denied that any fundamental change in the Critevia had 
been intended or effected. He explained that the dominant position of the 
school’s philosophy had not been altered. The emphasis had been changed 
to keep attention focussed on the needs of the child whom the school was 
educating, but that this section still contained the school’s philosophy and 
this philosophy still held its critical place as the norm according to which 
the school’s activities would be judged. He stated further that the school was 
free to reject or modify any of the statements of the ‘‘ educational needs of 
youth ’’ and to add other needs as it saw fit. He said that the revision com- 
mittee had omitted a detailed treatment of religion not because it felt that 
religion was unimportant in the training of youth, but because it did not 
feel competent to bring in a statement which would satisfy the various 
religious groups. He challenged even a single body, the Catholic group, to 
compose a statement which would satisfy all its own members, much less 
the faculties of all secondary schools. He offered to give an equal place to 
a statement of the need for religion among the ‘* educational needs of youth ”’ 
and to accord religion the same treatment as a course of study as was given 
to other courses of study. 

This discussion lasted for an hour and a quarter. Almost all the speakers 
from the floor were representatives of Catholic schools. No one but the Chair- 
man offered a defense of the Critevia. Perhaps even more surprising was the 
fact that no one deplored the Catholics’ ‘ divisive’ action in raising the 
question and seeking recognition for religion. Perhaps the most discouraging 
feature of the whole affair is that the non-Catholic people in the Association 
seemed genuinely surprised by the opposition of the Catholics. After ten 
years of working together on committees and of reading reports of the eval- 
uation of Catholic schools, they had not realized that the Catholic philosophy 
is radically different from theirs and that the Catholics would resent the scant 
attention given to religion in the Criteria. 


28 For a transcript of the discussion, cf. Proceedings of the Sixty-Fourth Annual 
Convention of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
1950. Published by the Association, pp. 40-58. 
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C. Reaction of Catholic Delegates. — The next day at the same convention 
the delegates of the Eastern Regional Unit of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association met to decide upon a course of action. In a tense discussion 
which lasted for an hour and a half, the delegates seriously debated whether 
or not the Catholic schools should withdraw from the Association. At last 
a large majority supported a motion to : (1) suspend the evaluation of Cath- 
olic schools by means of the 1950 edition of the Criteria pending a settle- 
ment of the dispute; (2) prepare a statement of the objections of Catholics 
to the 1950 edition ; (3) confer with the Executive Committee of the Middle 
States Association to try to work out a satisfactory settlement. 

Several weeks later the special committee appointed for the purpose 
announced that an agreement had been reached. The Catholic school’s 
philosophy and objectives were to be recognized and accepted ; the school 
could reject or modify any of the ‘‘ educational needs of youth, ’’ or add 
other general needs, such as religious. Further, in other sections of the Eval- 
uative Criteria the Catholic school was free to mark as ‘ not applicable’ 
any item which it regards as in conflict with the philosophy of the school. 
Thus Catholic educators won a temporary victory. We can only hope that 
this militant stand will help to clarify the Catholic position and to gain greater 
respect for the efforts of Catholic education. 


7. Statement of the National Council of Independent Schools on 
the **‘ Functions of Secondary Education in the United States ’’. — 
In an interesting contrast to all the foregoing difficulties over religion in 
education, we have one case of a non-sectarian group which is able to issue a 
strong statement on the importance of religion in secondary education. 

The National Council of Independent Schools was organized in 1943. 
It is made up of 22 various associations of independent schools, with a total 
membership of between goo and 1000 individual schools. Within this general 
framework there is a special membership of 359 independent schools. 

In the Fall of 1950 the National Council issued a statement on the functions 
of secondary education in the United States. It was intended to apply to all 
schools, public or private, religious or non-sectarian. It did not hesitate to 
speak out vigorously for the importance of teaching faith in God, of recogniz- 
ing the basic spiritual quality of mankind and of providing for its growth, 
of acknowledging the entire Se aecags and spiritual life of the child as vital 
to the educational process. 

This statement is to be followed by a more specialized statement on the 
function of the independent secondary school in the United States. The first 
draft has been completed. It emphasizes at various points the central place 
which religious training and faith must have in the entire educational process. 
It ends witha strong ‘ statement of faith. ’ It includes a declaration of belief 


30 National Council of Independent Schools, The Functions of Secondary Edu- 
cation in the United States, School and Society, Vol. 72, N° 1866, September 23, 1950, 
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in God and the conviction that this belief should be taught. It declares that 
the rights of the individual derive from God and that the school should teach 
both the rights and the duties that flow from these rights. 


8. Other Efforts toward Religious Education. — There is a National 
Conference on Religion in Education in Preparatory Schools, whose leaders 
are zealously trying to improve the programs for teaching and practising 
religion in the private schools. Delegates of the member schools meet annually 
to discuss their problems and to exchange ideas about plans and programs. 

The American Council on Education, one of the most important educa- 
tional associations in the United States, has issued one report in which it 
expresses concern over the lack of religious education in public schools, and 
is presently making a comprehensive study of religion in education. * 

Still another association which has issued a report on the same problem. 
is the International Council of Religious Education. 


Conclusion. — It will be seen from this report of the efforts on several 
fronts that religion in education is a live issue in the United States. Catholic 
educators, and indeed religious educators in general, are concerned about 
the well-organized and powerful effort to repress religious teaching and train- 
ing. But in a sense, straightforward opposition is the lesser danger. Religion 
has always thrived on persecution. What is more to be feared is the gradual 
encroachment of secularism. The establishment of the religion of democracy, 
the acceptance of ‘‘ ethical culture ’’ as an edequate pattern of life for our 
youth, is the real menace. 

EorenzOne REED sO mE 
Director of Secondary Schools 
New York Province of the Jesuit Educational Association *® 


31 Committee on Religion and Education: The Relation of Religion to Public 
Education, American Council on Education Studies, Series I, N° 26, Washington, 
D. C.: The Council, 1947. 

32 Father Reed is Regional Director of Secondary Schools of the New York Pro- 
vince of the Jesuit Educational Association, and Director of Graduate Studies of the 
New York Province of the Society of Jesus. Born in Buffalo, New York, on May 20, 
1905, Father Reed graduated from Canisius High School in that city. He took his 
B. A. degree at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland, in 1929 and his M. A. 
degree in 1930. He received the Ph. D. from the Gregorian University in 1939, and 
the M. A. in Education from Fordham University in 1943. From 1939 to 1947 he 


was Principal of Canisius High School in Buffalo. Since 1947 he has held his present. 


positions. Father Reed is a member of the Commission on Relations with Higher 
Education of the National Council of Independent Schools. For three years he 
served as Chairman of the Commission and also as a member of the Executive Com- 


mittee of the National Council of Independent Schools. — Address : Fordham Uni-. 


versity, New York, 58, N. Y., U. S. A. (Editor’s note). 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Introduction : General state of education 


Education is one of the gravest problems with which Latin America is 
confronted. Seventy million out of a hundred and twenty million people 
are illiterate, and the various States find it impossible to solve the question 
of school accommodation. Over twenty million children of school age do not 
attend any school. In Bolivia, for example, out of 757,500 children only 
171,500 go to school. At Puerto Rico 250,000 children receive no instruction 
at all. With a population of 5,000,000, Chile has half a million children who 
are growing up without any schooling. The teacher crisis is also serious : 
500,000 teachers are needed. As the profession is badly paid, recruitment is 
difficult and training deficient. This deplorable situation arises from the 
economic poverty of the South American Republics and their slow indus- 
trialization. Natural resources are not exploited because social organization 
is defective. To create a satisfactory schools system, an annual budget of 
420 millions would be needed, and the States cannot find the money. 

Catholic education has an important part to play, especially when one 
considers the limited number of those devoted to it. But its contribution 
is feeble compared with all the needs to be met and the large number of 
children who are receiving a neutral or anti-religious education in the State 
schools. In 1949 there were 8,000 Catholic schools and colleges in Latin 
America, of which a thousand were in mission territories. The Catholic school 
population was 1,500,000,of whom 100,000 were in missionary establishments. 
To take Cuba as an example : there are 6,253 government schools with 520,000 
pupils ; 675 private schools have 120,000. Amongst the latter, the strictly 
Catholic schools, the only ones which give religious teaching, cater for 50,000. 

Almost all Catholic educational establishments have a primary section, 
often free, and sometimes helped by official subsidies. 

Except in Chile, where the State has recently granted subsidies to non- 
State secondary schools, the free secondary establishments depend entirely 
on the fees of the pupils. Consequently, this Catholic education given by 
religious is confined to a small class of people. Only the wealthy can afford 
to pay for a Catholic education ; so it has become almost the privilege of the 
upper classes. 

In Latin America there are ten Catholic universities with a total of 1,000 
students. They are still very young, having been founded between 1917 and 
1948. As they do not receive any government subsidy they are very poor 
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and live precariously. Yet their influence is already very great in the training 
of Catholic leaders in the various social strata. 

As for the religious teaching given in the government schools, the position 
differs considerably from one country to another. In Mexico, the lay school 
is often anti-religious. In Bolivia, the laws passed between 1942 and 1949 
have checked the laicising trend begun early this century and have made 
the teaching of Catholic religion and morality compulsory in all schools 
whether public or private. In Colombia, religious instruction has long been 
obligatory in the primary schools, secondary schools, and the universities. In 
Uruguay culture has come under the laicising influence of a rationalist group. 
After 60 years of laicism, Argentina has restored religious education. In 
some countries, such as Chile, Paraguay, Cuba, etc., religion is not taught in 
the schools. Elsewhere, by law, it should be taught, but is in fact completely 
neglected. The teaching in the government universities, which embrace 
almost all the students, is often of a laicising and rationalist tendency. 


A. Drize, S. J., Brussels. 


Brazil 


Fourth inter-American Congress of Catholic Education (Rio-de- 
Janeiro, 25 July — 5 Aug. 1951). Our readers understand the importance 
of these meetings. In 1946 the Rev. J. Llussa reported for us} the chief 
events of the second inter-American congress, held at Buenos Aires. Two 
years later, the Rev. J. R. Fernandez sent us from la Paz a report of the third 
congress which took place there. ? 

This year, American Catholic teachers were invited to meet at the foot 
of that monumental statue of the Saviour which dominates the rock of 
Corcovado. From there one looks down on the wonderful bay of Rio-de- 
Janeiro and the rapidly growing city in-which skyscrapers and luxurious 
houses contrast with the clusters of hovels huddling on the slopes. In these 
wretched abodes some two or three hundred thousand people live, about 
one eighth of the total population. On the pedestal of the Corcovado statue 
might be inscribed Muisereor super turbam. 

This physical background to the congress is a help to appreciate the 
opportuneness of the subject: The integral tvaining of the adolescent, and 
particularly his moral and social training, in a world which is itself undergoing 
a crisis of growth. 

God alone knows the devotedness of the men and women who organized 
the congress, joining to the boldness necessary for a great undertaking the 
attention to detail which made each guest feel at home. 

The agenda comprised eleven points, ? some of which were subdivided. The 


1 Lumen Vitae, I (1946), pp. 753-775. 
*Ibid., IV (1949), pp. 161-178. 
° The points were as follows: I. Integral Christian training. II. The incomplete 
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study of each of them had been given to a group whose reports served as 
a basis for the work of the committees, After the opening session the dele- 
gates stated the committee on which they desired to work. Each day, the 
findings of one or more were submitted to the full assembly and, after having 
been discussed, were voted upon by the official delegates. 

The reports of the various committees naturally overlap considerably, 
so it seems better not to quote them in this brief review. We will try to ex- 
tract the main points. 4 


A. Training Pupils. — Education supposes in the teachers a certain 
acumen and a knowledge of their pupils’ environment. The fifth and seventh 
committees mention this in their reports: 

‘** He who would mould character — the duty of every Christian teacher — 
will endeavour to understand his pupil before attempting to influence him ; 
he must know the milieu ; otherwise disastrous results will follow. ’?5 

Character training requires a solid religious instruction, the best safeguard 
against the danger of doubts leading to loss of faith. The religion teacher 
must demonstrate not only the truth but also the value of the Christian 
message ; he will present it as ‘‘ a harmonious whole centred on Christ, 
who reveals to us the eternal love of God for men and the way in which they 
can respond to that love. ’’® The religious course will also contribute to the 
development of conscience. 

Whether it is a question of morals or doctrine, religious teaching will 
take the modern world into account: the pupil must learn to deal with 
actual cases of conscience ; the elder ones will not leave school without a 
knowledge of those contemporary problems which perplex the unwary 
believer or without being made aware of their social responsibilities. ? In 
this connection contact with the poor is an excellent prescription. § 

Faith must be an informed faith ; but the Christian is chiefly distinguished 
by charity, by the generous and bold use of hberty. 

The congress urges insistently ‘* a progressive education in the reasonable 
use of liberty by the active participation of the pupils in the life of the 


ideas of non-Christian philosophies as to the problem of education. III. Delimita- 
tion of the subject of the congress. IV. Education of the moral conscience of the 
young. V. Education of the emotions. VI. Education of the will. VII. Character 
training. VIII. Education of the personality. IX. Some special problems: a) Reli- 
gious education ; b) Training in chastity ; c) The crisis of faith in adolescence ; 
d) Discovery of a vocation. X. Social education. XI. General problems. 

4 In our references, the Roman numerals refer to the number on the syllabus, 
the Arabic numerals to the number of the conclusions. Thus, V, I, indicates the 
first conclusion to the fifth point : education of the emotions. 

5 VII, 1st series, 1 ; see also V, 2, VII, 1st series, 3, second series, 3. 
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school. ’? ® The teacher must encourage team work 1° and out of school 
activities which afford many occasions for initiative and devotedness : 
clubs and drama groups, apostolic societies, sports departments and scouts. 

The teacher must not confine himself to putting the Christian ideal before 
the class ; he must collaborate with the spiritual father to individualize the 
moral and religious formation. 12 Above all he must do his best to guide 
the pupils into personal contact with Christ for it is from Him that they get 
strength. 18 This intimate union with Our Lord involves personal prayer. In 
this connection the ninth committee suggests that: 

‘¢ Experience shows that enough attention is not always paid to teaching 
prayer as a personal union with God. We emphasize the need for this foun- 
dation to the laying of which both teacher and spiritual director should 
contribute. ’? 14 They should teach simple meditation and how to join in 
the liturgy. 4® 

In this individualized teaching, the principal part must be played by the 
spiritual father. The delegates continually expressed the desire that this 
work should be given to priests who have an aptitude for it and also sufficient 
time to give to it. 16 

The excellence of closed retreats was also mentioned several times. ”” 

Religious instruction benefited by having special attention paid to it. 
However, the teaching of secular subjects was not lost sight of. All lessons 
should be given in a spirit of Christian humanism, for they all contribute 
to the social, moral and religious formation, requiring as they do the con- 
scientious performance of the duties of one’s state, and very often preparing 
or completing the religious lesson. 18 

This same spirit will permeate the whole atmosphere. This is of primary 
importance. For schools influence almost as much by their spirit as by the 
individual action of the masters. If in certain respects ‘* each school must 
have its own spirit, character, style, ’’ 19 every Christian school will be careful 
to create a family atmosphere in which a moderate amount of discipline — 
directed in a positive way to an intelligent practice of the virtues — will 
encourage the legitimate expansion of personality. 2° All rigidity will be 
excluded, even, and chiefly, in the exercise of virtue, particularly piety. 
The ninth committee declared ‘‘ We recommend that coercion in all matters 
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18 VII, second series, I. 

20 VI, 3, VII, first series, 5, VII, second series, 6, VIII, 5, d. 
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concerning the practice of piety be avoided ; the pupils should be convinced 
and persuaded, even where it concerns the obligation of the laws of the 
Church and the regulations of authority. ’’ 21 

Only an education such as this conduces to durable progress and prepares 
for the future. Those responsible will always have before ‘* their minds the 
future lives of their pupils when they are fixing the régime to be followed, 
the syllabuses, and the activities of the school. For instance, they will not 
plan the same curriculum for girls as for boys. 2 They will attach great 
importance to vocational training, and towards the end of the secondary 
school course they will organize a series of talks to prepare the pupils for 
their after-school life. 23 More than this, the schoolmasters will not consider 
themselves to be free from all responsibility towards their former pupils ; 
in appropriate ways they will try to continue to give the spiritual help of 
which the young stand in need; the congress even expressed the desire 
that there should be university courses in religious education. 24 


B. Co-operation and training of educators. — This matter was dealt with 
incidentally, but sufficiently for us to say something about it. 

All educators, parents and masters, need some training. Several conclusions 
were arrived at concerning the best measures to take ; the three principal 
ones were: 

“«Courses in psychology and sociology (general and religious), to be held 
in the seminaries, parents’ associations, philosophical faculties and cateche- 
tlcalmcentresants 22 

** As to methods (of religious training) we emphasize that the best must 
be adopted. It is recommended that a course in catechetical pedagogy be 
given in the various educational institutions. ”’ 2° 

‘¢ In order to obtain the cooperation of the family, we recommend that 
the parents’ associations should pay special attention to the problems of 
the religious formation of their children. ”’ ”’ 

The directors of schools will assist the masters ; they will put psychological 
and pedagogical works at their disposal, will arrange refresher courses and 
see that masters and career guides have all the material which they need. #8 

This training and equipment cannot be assured unless specialists in these 
matters are provided. ** 


C. Institutional work on the environment. — The education of adolescents 
and adults of the needy classes. — In this congress, which was composed mainly 


21 7X, 5. 

22 X, special part, b. 

23 TX, D, X, special part, b. 

2X C,. 6507. 

25 TX, A, I. 

26 TX, A, 3. 

27 TX, A, 6. 

28 VII, second series, 4, VIII, 2, IX, D, 3. 
29 IV, 6, IX, D, 8. 
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of secondary school teachers, little mention was made of those children who 
start work very early in life and who are so often deprived of all instruction. 
Several delegates, however, expressed the wish not only to occupy themselves 
personally with a certain number of them, but also to start an institutional 
work which would gradually benefit all and especially the more gifted ones. 

By way of example, here is the statement made by the eighth committee : 

‘* Let us try particularly to educate young people belonging to the working 
classes. Let popular education courses be set up under the aegis of Catholic 
universities, so that these youths can receive a professional, cultural and 
Christian formation. ”’ 

It is not enough to give a rudimentary profane instruction to unlettered 
adolescents and adults ; their moral and religious level must be raised. Hence 
the topical importance of this conclusion reached by the ninth committee : 
‘* We recommend that the Catholic Action organizations take an active 
interest in the ‘‘ basic education programme ’’ of UNESCO and contact 
the ministry of education in each American State to ensure that together 
with the ‘‘ literacy campaign ’’ so important for children who do not go to 
school, there be also a campaign for their religious and moral training. ’’ 3° 

It was good that the fundamental charter of the IV Congress, read at the 
final meeting, solemnly reiterated these desires in the following terms : 
‘* In the serious problem of class warfare, our affirmation of human and Chris- 
tian solidarity leads us to have a particular care for the indigent and needy 
classes. We are firmly resolved to cooperate with any organization sincerely 
intent upon solving the problem of literacy. It is our ardent hope that our 
establishments will apply themselves to the creation of schools for workers, 
as well as popular universities. ”’ 

The last landmark to pass out of sight of the traveller as he goes away 
from Rio-de- Janeiro by night is the illuminated statue of Christ of Corcovado. 
May the lessons of this congress, inspired by the spirit and heart of Christ, 
give light to the American educators, especially those who devote themselves 
to the lowliest ! That will be the blessing prayed for by the choir at the closing 
session : God bless America! Dids salve America! Deus salve a América! 


G. Detcuve, S. J., Brussels. 


Chile 


Schools Legislation and Religious Teaching.— The government 
subsidies to the free private schools have been extended from the primary 
grade to the secondary and technical schools. These receive, on condition 
the education is being given free, half the maintenance cost for each child 
in the government schools. In the message to Congress, accompanying the 
presentation of the bill, the President of the Republic acknowledged the 
importance of private education in these words:: ‘‘ It must be recognized 
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that the direct action of the State in educational matters is of itself insufficient 
to solve the grave problem of the illiterate. To tackle this problem and 
increase the number of schools, the one resource which the government 
has at present is to encourage the collaboration of individuals in the 
educational work of the State. ’’ 

The General Council of the bishops decided to submit to the government 
a scheme for compulsory religious instruction in all the schools of the country : 
four hours a week in the primary and three hours in the secondary grade. 
The Radical party promised subsidies if the authors of the scheme would 
withdraw it. An agreement was reached. 

In the primary schools, those priests and catechists recognized as religious 
teachers by the State and nominated by the Minister of Education, can teach 
freely in the government primary schools. There are several institutions 
working hard at the training of catechists : the National Catechetical Secre- 
tartate of Catholic Action is preparing laymen to cooperate in the apostolate 
of religious education under the guidance of the Central Catechetical Office. 
The Catechetical Secretariate publishes a monthly Sed Catequistas which gives 
practical instructions and advice for the teaching of the catechism. The 
Catechetical Centre trains each year fifty to sixty teachers who obtain, after 
passing a State examination, the official title of religious teacher. They are 
now teaching 34,000 boys and girls in the State primary schools. With the 
same end in view, there have been founded the Normal School for religious 
teaching, the Institute of Christ the King, the School of Pedagogy in the Catholic 
University, and the Normal School of St. Theresa, directed by the Theresians. 
Also, during the last years of their humanities, boys and girls in certain 
parishes, in Catholic Action groups or at the national secretariate, are 
receiving courses in religious teaching, pedagogy and catechetical methodo- 
logy for future teachers of religion in the parochial schools. 

On the 29th October 1950 the hierarchy jointly gave their approbation to 
the ‘ guide-books ’, Primeras nociones de la doctrina cristiana and Catecismo 
elemental, destined for the primary schools and the courses preparatory to 
colleges and high schools. Because of the importance of unified catechetical 
teaching throughout the country, the bishops decided that before permission 
for publication is granted, every text-book must in future contain the ques- 
tions and answers of the official catechism. This primary matter can be deve- 
loped and amplified by Bible history, liturgy and the life of the Church as the 
authors of the manuals judge suitable. 

The Catholic Federation of Educational Institutes whose aim is to unify 
and help the work of the free colleges in Chile, has organized three national 
and one archdiocesan session of education. The most encouraging thing about 
these was the numerous and active attendance by fathers of families. The 
Federation publishes a review Rumbos for parents to help them form a 
Christian judgment on various educational problems. It is interesting to note 
that the general Association of Fathers organized by colleges has grown 
considerably in the last few years. 

H. Montes, Santiago. 
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Colombia 


Religious Teaching and Training of Teachers.— The clear firm 
collaboration of the government with the ecclesiastical authorities in edu- 
cation is producing good results. 

The Minister of National Education issued an order imposing a new 
over-all plan of studies for primary and secondary schools. At the same 
time the Archbishop of Colombia proposed to the Minister a reform of the 
religious syllabus throughout the archdiocese. The Minister accepted the 
proposal and published the syllabus of the religious course in the general 
syllabus for schools. Moreover, he gave religion more importance for the ob- 
taining of the baccalaureate. The number of hours for the course was raised 
from eleven to thirteen in all secondary schools. The bishops approved the use 
of the Astete catechism, revised by the Bishops’ Assembly of 1936, for the 
primary schools of all the dioceses. In consequence, the Minister of National 
Education had a million copies printed for distribution in all the government 
schools as religious text-book. 

For the pedagogical and religious training of teachers, the Education 
Department of State, together with the Xaverian University of Bogota, 
sponsored meetings of State teachers for study sessions with conferences 
given by ecclesiastical dignitaries or Colombians particularly competent in 
pedagogy. The same Xaverian University has founded in its faculty of Peda- 
gogy and Philosophy a chair of religious pedagogy with a view to the special- 
ized training of religion teachers. 

Publications: The Catholic Bible Society began its activities with the 
publication of 100,000 copies of the Gospels. Among the religious text-books 
for secondary schools, we may mention those of the Rev. Efrain Zuluaga, 
S. J., El Dogma catclico (5th course for the baccalaureate) and of the Rev. 
Ramon Aristizabal, S. J., La Moral Catélica (6th course for the baccalau- 
reate), Colombia, Medellin, Editorial Bedout. 


J. E. Pirscuacén, S. J., Bogota. - 


Cuba 


Progress of Catholic Teaching. — The official education in Cuba is 
secular and no religious instruction is allowed in the government schools. 
In 1902, when the Cuban Republic was founded, the Catholic Church could 
only count on a vague religious mass sentiment and a feeble ecclesiastical 
organization. It was therefore unable to influence the new constitution 
which was basically laic even though the country is Catholic. Today the 
clergy, although better organized and trained, are still few in number. The 
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five dioceses in Cuba, containing 5,000,000 faithful, have only 550 priests, 
of whom only one hundred are natives. 

The Catholic schools educate 10 % of the school children. The Confedera- 
tion of the Catholic Colleges comprises 128 primary schools, 44 middle schools, 
32 commercial and 22 secretarial schools. This educational work is relatively 
very substantial ; indeed on the 25th February 1951 the government through 
its Minister of Education recognized the necessity for private schools in the 
immense task of national education. 

From the 4th to the 7th July 1951, the Confederation of Catholic Colleges 
in Cuba (C.C.C.C.) held its 9th national congress in the Palatine college at 
Havana, with 120 delegates present. In the section of Pedagogical Studies 
the congress reviewed the problem of ‘‘ the training of the moral conscience 
of adolescents ’’ in its various aspects: nature of moral conscience, its 
development from the child to the young man, possible deviations and their 
treatment, means of training conscience, viz: Christian surroundings, sub- 
conscious influence, spiritual direction, confession, the practice of exami- 
nation of conscience. 

In the Organization section the members examined various aspects of the 
good functioning of the Confederation : the means of collaboration between 
colleges ; the relations of the colleges with the general secretariate of the 
C.C.C.C. ; relations of the colleges with the Ministry of Education through 
the intermediary of the C.C.C.C., the relations of the Confederation of Colleges 
with the Association of Fathers, which is one of its most active and important 
offshoots. 

On the 24th and 25th February last, this national Confederation of Fathers 
met at Havana to study and re-affirm the principles of Christian education. 
In its conclusions, it reiterated the necessity for maintaining intact the 
constitutional principle of liberty of education. ‘‘ Together with the duty of 
compulsory schooling, the State should recognize that fathers of families have 
the right to give their children the education of their choice, that is to say, a 
Christian education. The children are directly dependent on their parents, 
who are under the obligation of instructing and educating them, but at 
the same time, they have the right to free choice of the school in which the 
children are to complete the education begun at home. This natural right, 
consecrated by the constitutional principle of liberty of education excludes 
all State monopoly and forbids this latter to impose its educational systems 
and official text-books. The State may certainly recommend, regulate and 
inspect schools, but must respect this fundamental freedom. Single systems 
and single manuals are unacceptable and contrary to the moral and demo- 
cratic foundations of the country. ”’ 

In this libertv of education one of the great triumphs of Catholic education 
in Cuba was the approval by law of the free universities. Previously, the 
higher faculties of the private establishments had been dependent on the one 
State university which absorbed the whole of the undergraduate population. 
Its anti-religious and materialistic character caused a loss of the religious 
spirit, and even of the faith among the young people. Now, the private uni- 
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versities which satisfy the legal requirements are declared autonomous and 
entitled to give official university degrees. These new legal enactments wit 
doubtless allow of a rapid development of the young Catholic university 
of Santo Thomas de Villanova, founded in 1947. 

There are still many obstacles to the progress of Catholicism in Cuba : 
shortage of priests, ignorance of religion, the general secularized education, 
anti-Catholic propaganda. Even so, the spiritual reconquest of the country 
has moved forward through the official recognition of the free universities. 


G. Amic6, S. J., Havana. 


Uruguay 


The Inter-American Lay Congress of Montevideo (April 12-21, 1951). 
— The inter-American lay congress at Montevideo opened on the 12th April 
in the university of the Uruguay Republic with a large attendance of enthu- 
siastic supporters and silent observers. Dr Arturo Lois, a Chilian deputy was 
elected chairman ; he is a man, according to the newspaper Accidén, who 
‘* reminded one of those great liberals, freethinkers like his own father, that 
seasoned campaigner from Copiapo, to whom we owe the political and demo- 
cratic maturity enjoyed by the Republics of South America. ”’ 

The object of the congress was the defence of laicism. Put forward as a 
tolerant democratic humanism, laicism is in practice a scheme to exclude all 
religious teaching and to destroy any Christian influence. The conferences 
and discussions were mainly concerned, not with the technical problems of 
education, but with the progress of irreligion and the famous article 59 of 
the Uruguayan constitution. 

To understand the programme and conclusions of the congress some ac- 
quaintance with the schools legislation in Uruguay is necessary. Freedom of 
education is guaranteed by article 59 of the Third Constitution approved in 
1934 by a great majority of the nation. 

Art. 59: Freedom of education is guaranteed. The State’s intervention 
is solely to maintain public health, morality, security and order. A father or 
guardian has the right to choose for the instruction of his children or wards 
the teachers and establishments he desires. 

Art. 60: Private schools giving education free of charge and complying 
with the conditions laid down by law as regards number of pupils and other 
specifications, as also cultural institutions, will be exempt from taxes by 
reason of the services they render. 

Art. 61 : Primary education is obligatory. The State will take the necessary 
steps to see that this law is carried out. 

Art. 62: The following are declared to be of public utility : 

1. The free teaching in State primary, middle, higher, industrial, arts 
and physical culture schools. 

2. The creation of bursaries for further education ; cultural, scientific 
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and industrial specialization and the foundation of public libraries. In all 
educational establishments, special attention will be paid to the moral and 
civic training of the pupils. 

This legislation, excellent as it stands, is in practice vicious. In Uruguay 
there are two systems, official and private schools. Although no law states 
that the official education must be laicist, in point of fact it is so, and in the 
worst sense of the word : not merely neutral but anti-religious and atheistic. 
The very name of God is not to be mentioned by the teachers. The authorities 
and teachers in the official schools share the advantage of drawing upon public 
funds, whilst the private schools, not getting any state aid, cannot provide 
everything free, and therefore are severely restricted in their activities. So 
there is no real freedom for poor parents, and others have to pay twice, in 
taxes and fees. If the private schools want to have the same advantages as 
the State schools, their pupils must satisfy State examiners, but this restricts 
free choice of subjects, syllabuses and methods. If these annual examinations 
are to be avoided, one must submit to a preliminary inspection of the school 
and its equipment, send up each year a list of the staff, classes and time-tables, 
receive periodical visits from a government inspector, and send a delegate 
to teachers meetings. All this hinders the true liberty guaranteed by the 
constitution. 

At Montevideo it was indeed affirmed that laicism is not anti-religious, 
but is simply a defence of man against any form of dogmatic oppression. 
Laicism stands for democracy, tolerance, liberty, humanism, and even frater- 
nity and respect of the human person! Yet the basic principle of the congress 
was the first conclusion of the laicist congress of Salto: ‘* State monopoly of 
education is a necessity for the country. ”’ 

The speeches while failing to make any positive contribution to educa- 
tional theory, merely confirmed the inconsistency of laicism, and, by the 
criticisms put forth threw into greater relief the injustice in the way article 
59 is being applied. 

The spirit of the congress was clearly shown in its choice of president, the 
anti-clerical Dr. Arturo Lois, and in some of his answers to questions : 

— What is the purpose of the congress ? 

— The defence of the Jay State, that is to say, liberation from all religious 
shackles ; the protection of all the civic rights of man: marriage, divorce, 
etc.; and above all the rationalization of education. 

— What type of man is best fitted for the Jay movement ? 

— He who is free of all superstition ; he who by his cultural training, his 
personal courage or his upbringing has conquered the panic terror which 
is apt to hide in man’s heart. We have an enormous need of such men, it is 
to them we address ourselves. 

— What is the position of laicism towards the Church ? 

— Laicism does not mean anti-religion. We are the enemies of no one. 
The laicist doctrine is tolerant, human, fraternal, enemy of no one and nothing, 


except dogma. 
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Here we have the contradiction in laicism which is based on the unavowed. 
dogma of the infallibility of the Jay State. The State, swollen with totalitarian 
pride, abuses its power to deprive parents and the Church of their liberty. 

The practical conclusions of the Montevideo congress were the following : 


1. The affirmation of laicism as the foundation of liberty and democracy. 


2. The elimination of all dogmatisms in all states, not only in their con- 
stitutions but in their governmental action. 


3. The growing efficacy of political liberty and liberty of conscience ; 
liberation from fear and need, so as to ensure to individuals and peoples the 
full enjoyment of the principles which respect democracy and international 
union. 


4. The union of the laicist institutions throughout the world so as to 
aid the total liberation of man by fighting against the practical application 
of inadequate or intentionally false conceptions of heredity and environment. 


5. The complete protection of the child by the Sate — biologically, socially, 
juridically — from its conception to its full stature, so that it will grow up: 
in an atmosphere of moral and material security. 


6. The recognition of the essential right of the child to an integral educa- 
tion without any kind of dogmatism. The vigilant application of this inalien- 
able right belongs to the State and the parents. 


7. The full access of human beings to the means of expression of their 
ideas and beliefs: cinema, radio, press and everything which conduces to 
an integral education. 


8. The development in all institutions, cultural, social or professional of 
laicist action in favour of the liberty and the rights of man in a democracy. 


g. The development of the people thanks to freedom of the Press, free: 
thought, criticism of political and religious dogmas. 


to. The collaboration of democratic intellectuals in view of laicist action. 


Two liberal newspapers: Accién and El Dia were loud in their praise of the 
congress. On the closing day, Accién published an article triumphantly enti- 
tled : Laicism, Democracy and Liberty, to make known the principles and 
conclusions of the congress. But the congress hardly managed to be a national 
affair, still less to have an international hearing. In fact, it was a failure, 
acknowledged by the organizers themselves. No person of national or inter- 
national repute attended the meetings. The day after the congress the paper 
El Bien Publico published an article showing the close union between fraema- 
sonry and international laicism. It simply drew a parallel between the 
programme of masonic action, which the secretariate of the grand lodge of 
Chile had just sent to all the lodges in its ETOCS and the laicist conclusions. 
of the Montevideo congress. 


José LiussA, S. J., Montevideo. 
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Ceylon 


Catechism Rally and Exhibition at Bolawalana. — It was from some 
articles in Lumen Vitae and the Sower that we got the idea of organizing 
a rally of Christian Doctrine in Ceylon. For here in free Ceylon the teaching 
of religion in schools is both permitted and encouraged, though the actual 
teaching is sadly lacking in interest and enthusiasm. In parish schools. 
where the medium of teaching is Sinhalese or Tamil, religion is allotted one 
period per day. But the catechism is regarded as the cinderella of the curric- 
ulum. A certain amount of effort is put into it by Religious Sisters in their 
schools. 

As a means of giving new impetus to the catechism in schools, we planned 
a rally and exhibition. The place chosen for it was the new Catholic Training 
College at Bolawalana for Sinhalese teachers of both sexes. It had the ad- 
vantage of being spacious and well-furnished, and is surrounded by some 
small parish schools. Moreover, Bolawalana has become an educational 
centre. It is in close proximity to three colleges, and we were assured of their 
cooperation. Another reason for selecting this place was that the experience 
of organizing it would contribute to the religious formation of the trainees. 

The religious congregations were given charge of stalls where they were 
free to display apparatus for the teaching of catechism. There was to be 
a field of research and guidance on a purely independent and non-competi- 
tive basis. In addition to these stalls, two school halls were set apart for the 
display of pictures, diagrams, friezes, cut-outs, posters, charts, models, games 
material and projects sent by various schools for the purpose of healthy 
competition. 

The General Manager of Schools for the archdiocese of Colombo sent pre- 
liminary notices to his teachers, lay and religious. But as the religious bodies 
teaching in the archdiocese have their connections in other dioceses, the 
rally came to be widely known throughout the schools of the island. We may 
say that about two hundred schools took part in the exhibition. The bishops 
of other dioceses sent us messages of good will and encouragement. 

Providentially, a booklet entitled ‘ The Art of Catechizing and Religious 
Formation ’ published recently by the Catholic Truth Society of India came 
into our hands. It was soon translated into Sinhalese with a few additions 
to suit local conditions. This booklet came in very handy at the Exhibition 
It carried a special message from His Grace the Archbishop of Colombo and 
a foreword by the General Manager. 
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As this was the first catechism rally planned in Ceylon, a great deal of 
propaganda was required. We are grateful to superiors of religious orders 
for all their efforts. The organizing committee, composed of the General 
Manager, the Principal of the Training College and the members of the staff, 
spent three months preparing the necessary material for a successful rally. 
The two joint secretaries were Messrs M. C. L. Perera and M. A. Fernando. 
Mr B. Perera, Jesuit scholastic at Shambaganur, India, Fr. F. H. Drinkwater, 
the veteran apostle of the catechism in England, Fr. Manik Muttukumaru 
of Propaganda College, Rome, Fr. X. Thaninayagam of New York and the 
Catechetical Guild of St. Paul, Minnesota, sent us valuable literature. 

Mission Sunday, Oct. 22, was selected as the closing day and the preceding 
Friday for opening. The Rally began with High Mass in the College Chapel 
and a sermon on the mission of St. John Baptist de la Salle, Patron of Teach- 
ers. The exhibition itself was opened at 9 a. m. by the Archbishop, Dr. 
Thomas Cooray O. M. I. His Grace reminded the teachers of the great confi- 
dence the Church reposes in them by making them participants in the teach- 
ing mission of the Church. Accompanied by the General Manager and the 
Principal, he then went round and cut the ribbons across the four rooms 
and two halls that accommodated the vast exhibition. 

One could admire a model chapel decorated and fully equipped, a pyra- 
mid-shaped structure illustrating the entire catechism, many wall charts, 
cut-outs, catechetical games, tests, jigsaw puzzles ; there were also beautiful 
friezes, silhouettes, clay models, children’s work books after the Sower scheme. 
The Training College Staff had a large-sized set of illustrations on the Creed, 
Commandments and Sacraments according to the Quinet Method. Almost 
all the exhibits were accompanied with notes of lessons showing how and 
where the apparatus was to be used. 

The afternoon of the first day was taken up with demonstration lectures : 
Modern Trends in the Teaching of Religion ; Practical Aids to the teaching 
of Religion ; Teaching of Religion according to the Christian Brothers Meth- 
od ; The Seven Sacraments ; Modern Methods. After 6.30 p.m. religious films 
were shown for the children. 

The next day was devoted to six model lessons conducted by experienced 
teachers to classes ranging from kindergarten to senior School Certificate 
class. These lessons were given from the stage to a large audience of teachers. 
Each was followed by criticisms and suggestions. 

Catholic doctors and lawyers in Ceylon have long had special anniversary 
days on which they attend Mass in the Cathedral all together. Catholic Teach- 
ers have never had such a privilege. The day 22nd Oct. was Teachers’ Day 
at Bolawalana. On this occasion the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
was for the first time established. It is open to all Catholic teachers. The 
Principal of the Training College was appointed director. 

On the last day table was laid for 180 guests, mostly teachers and well- 
wishers. The Director of Education was guest of honour. In his speech he 
threw out many valuable suggestions. He said much permanent good would 
be done if the achievements of the exhibition were followed up by visits to 
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various schools by an inspector of religious education. The Gate Mudaliyar 
S. T. P. Rodrigo suggested that the best exhibits be collected and preserved 
in some gallery at the Training College for the benefit of teachers and students. 

The climax of the rally was reached with the general assembly in the 
College Hall. It was packed to overflowing. The prize distribution was presid- 
ed over by the Archbishop. The College students gave a musical pageant. 
The tableaux depicted scenes from the lives of Saints. Then followed a litur- 
gical performance rendered more attractive by a chaste dance styled ‘‘ Hom- 
age to Our Lady.” The Boys’ School gave a vigorous musical rendering 
of the Creed. A band consisting of boys of ten to twelve years old played 
musical items. To satisfy a large crowd outside the students and school chil- 
dren gave repeat performances. 

From the numerous letters that poured in, we can say that the Catholic 
Teachers of Ceylon have profited greatly from the rally and exhibition. But 
the organizers feel that having had that experience they can plan a much 
better one next- time. 

GaP yAVASURIVA Ovi 
Training College, Bolawaiana, Negombo. 


Philippines 


Schools legislation. — About 90% of the population is Catholic. But 
the great majority of the children attend the State schools because the 
Catholic schools, besides being few in number, are fee-paying, and the ordi- 
nary Filippino is forced by circumstances to send his children to the free 
public schools. 

According to the Constitution, ‘* optional religious instruction shall 
be maintained in the public schools as now authorized by law ”’ (Art. XIV, 
Section 5). The instruction, however, must not be given by any public 
school teacher under penalty of dismissal (Section 925). It is left to the local 
parish priest or his delegate, who is allowed three half hour periods a week, 
at times fixed by the school authorities, and to be given only to those children 
whose parents or guardians have expressed in writing their desire for it 
(Section 928). As the school authorities generally allot the time just before 
or after the regular class hours, many children fail to attend, either because 
it is too early or because they are anxious to get home. 

Under the New Civil Code promulgated July 1 1950, the law provides 
that the Government shall establish, whenever possible, ‘‘ schools in every 
village, municipality, and city where optional religious instruction phe 
be taught as part of the curriculum at the option of the parent or guardian. 
For a time, Catholics thought that the phrase ‘‘ taught as part of the curric- 
ulum ” would help to solve the difficulties about teachers and hours. But 
a judicial decision given later in the year interpreted the new Code as merely 
re-asserting the provisions of the Constitution stated above. 
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Syllabus and books. — There is no official catechism in use in the Phil- 
ippines. At their annual meeting in January, 1951, the Bishops discussed 
the preparation of a uniform catechism, but one cannot say for certain wheth- 
er anything is being done about it. On the same occasion, the Bishops 
decided to adopt, for use in public schools, the graded manuals of Bishop 
Jurgens. Catholic schools may continue to choose their own text-books. They 
urged a more efficient teaching of religion in both Catholic and State schools.. 

Hitherto there has been no fixed and universal syllabus for schools. With 
the recent adoption of Bishop Jurgens books, we may now say that here 
we have an approved syllabus for the lower grades in State schools. The 
Catholic Educational Association of the Philippines is at present engaged 
in drafting a common syllabus for Catholic schools. We will have to wait. 
some years for it, as they intend to try out a first draft for about two years, 
revise it, and submit the final scheme for the approval of the Hierarchy. 

The books in use are almost entirely American publications. As there is. 
no generally agreed syllabus, it usually happens that the course in religion 
lacks sequence and co-ordination. For each school year some fresh text-book 
is adopted, usually the work of a different author, and without consideration 
whether this procedure involves undue overlapping or whether at the end 
of it all many gaps exist which will never be filled. 

This eclectism characterizes the Catholic schools. It is not so in the State 
schools, for the simple reason that the pupils do not have a text-book at all. 
Moreover, all the pupils in the school are assembled together for the instruc- 
tion. This means that the catechist takes at the same time boys and girls. 
from eight to fifteen years of age. The defects are obvious, but the public 
school authorities will not allow any splitting up into more reasonable groups. 
on the grounds that this would be a disturbance of school organization. 


Teachers. — In the Catholic schools the religious instruction is largely 
in the hands of priests and religious. As, however, they are too few for the 
work, lay teachers, preferably ex-pupils of Catholic schools, are recruited.. 
This recruitment is not so difficult in Manila itself, but elsewhere it consti- 
tutes a permanent problem, for Catholic schools in the Philippines are only 
a small minority. 

Only three or four training colleges give courses in religious pedagogy. 
So, speaking generally, we may say that the religion teacher has to rely on 
his or her own initiative and adapt what is possible from the methods used 
in the teaching of other subjects. Again, speaking generally, no course is as 
badly taught as religion. 

For the teaching of religion in State schools catechists have to be found 
and trained. In Manila the students in Catholic High Schools teach religion 
in the State primary schools, and the students in Catholic Colleges instruct 
the pupils in State High Schools. 

These catechists are for the most part members of the Student Catholic 
Action, the chief object of which is precisely the teaching of religion in non- 
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Catholic schools. Members of the S.C. A. are grouped into units and assigned 
to a particular school. They do not get very much in the way of training. 
Much depends on what they themselves receive in their own school. Then, 
the S. C. A. organizes a short training course, lasting eight or ten days during 
the long vacation, at the University of Santo Tomas. Here priests and the 
more experienced teachers explain methods and give model lessons. 

In the provinces, religious instruction in the State schools is left to the 
parish priest. He usually manages to hire a lay catechist or two who will 
occasionally visit the school. The instruction is often very defective, and 
in many places non-existent. Little blame can be laid on the parish priests 
when we consider how scarce they are : in the Philippines the average is one 
priest for 14,000 souls. 

Manila, it must be remembered, is in a much more favoured position than 
any other part of the country. During the school year 1950-51 religious in- 
struction in that city was given to 76,040 children out of a school population 
of 400,000. Some 7,000 were prepared for First Holy Communion. That is 
something, but it is far from sufficient. 


Other agents in religious education. — Religious training is a work of 
collaboration. The parents are, or should be, the most important agents. 
In the Philippines the well-to-do parents send their children to Catholic 
schools which receive no grants or subsidies from the Government. Eighty 
per cent of the inhabitants are baptized Catholics, they make good devoted 
parents, yet they send their children to the State schools. We have indicated 
one reason for this: insufficient income to pay fees ; we may also add the 
indifferentism of the people and the small number of Catholic schools. They 
sign the paper at the beginning of the school year agreeing to the religious 
instruction of their children, but they do so without giving the matter any 
further thought. 

Among the youth movements we have already mentioned the Student 
Catholic Action and its work. The Legion of Mary contributes to the cate- 
chetical effort. Only a few Legionaries go into the State schools, but they 
organize what are called ‘‘ neighbourhood groups. »» These are centres to 
which the catechists attract the children of a neighbourhood by means of 
games, story-telling, picture-books, etc. This provides an occasion for giving 
some religious instruction. But they seem only to draw children who have 
not yet made their First Communion. It would seem that the hope for the 
future lies in the development of the Student Catholic Action. 

K. Marivoet, C.1.C.M., Paco, Manila. 


EUROPE 


Austria 


A book of personal formation for adults. — Franz Michel WILLAM is 
well known through his Life of Jesus Christ in the Land of Isvael and among 
its People. The work he has recently published, Unser Weg zu Gott (Our Way 
to God) ! is as important in the doctrinal field as was his life of Christ in the 
historical field. It deserves a very special mention. 

Priests are often flurried when a Catholic or a non-Catholic who has had 
just an ordinary education asks them for an exposition of religion. The cate- 
chism is arid ; other books keep to some particular topic or are intended for 
a special public. Is there a general book, simple and yet answering the ques- 
tions that are put today ? F. M. WiLLaAm’s book fills a gap ; it gives a sub- 
stantial account of dogma, moral, apologetics, liturgy, Church history, social 
doctrine. 

The plan is simple : three parts, each having two sections : I. The message 
of God’s love to men (1. Divine Revelation. — 2. The truths of the Creed). 
— II. The new links between man and God in Christ (1. Man’s sharing in 
divine life. — 2. Man’s relationship with God: prayer, sacraments, sacrifice of 
the Mass). — III. Elevation and Fulfilment of life on earth in grace with 
Christ (1. Conscience and its laws revealed by God. — 2. Man’s life conform- 
able to God’s plan). 

The author makes abundant use of Scripture. In each chapter there is a 
brief summary of the doctrinal content. Then follows a paragraph entitled 
‘¢ Our own life ’’ suggesting how a Christian should conduct himself. The last 
paragraph ‘* Church life ’? shows the past and present activity of the Church 
in the domains of prayer, thought, human conduct. 


G. DEtcuveE, S. J., Brussels. 


Belgium 


Foundation of Belgian Office of Religious Sociology. — In a previous 
issue of Lumen Vitae (VI, 1-2) we gave a report of the third International 
Conference of Religious Sociology. The committee decided to found national 
offices. 

On May 21, 1951 a small group of research workers met together at 
the International Centre for Studies in Religious Education (Brussels), 


* Innsbruck, Tyrolia ; Vienna, Herder ; Munich, Manz; 520 pp., illustrated by 
Karl RIEDER. Price : 15, 80 marks. 
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with Canon J. Leclercq as chairman. The people present were the Rev. N. 
De Volder, O.F.M., Lecturer at Louvain University, abbé Collard, reader in 
religious sociology, Louvain University, M. G. Hoyois, president of Mens’ 
Catholic Action, Fr. Bourgy, O. P., Prior of la Sarte, Miss C. Leplae of the 
Institut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales, Louvain University, Fr. R. 
Mols, S. J., lecturer at Saint Albert de Louvain, abbé F. Houtart, Fr. Kerk- 
hofs, S. J., Fr. G. Delcuve, S. J., of Lumen Vitae. 

The Office decided upon the following objectives: encourage investi- 
gation, facilitate contacts between research workers so that by checking 
together their questionnaires and methods they can arrive at comparable 
results. Individual work will thus prepare the way to general surveys. It 
was decided to establish the secretariate at the International Centre for 
Studies in Religious Education whose literature would be at the disposal 
of workers in the field. 

A second meeting was held on Oct. 23 to work out the statutes and fix 
the relationship between the Office and the University of Louvain which 
had been at the back of the new venture. The Office will have two sections , 
French and Flemish ; the collaboration of the two will be flexible. It was 
decided to gather in the results of partial studies and draw up a provisional 
chart of religious practice in Belgium. 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique Jubilee. — Neither in 1919 nor in 1944 
was it possible to celebrate the 50th or 75th anniversary of the Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique. This year, a third jubilee provided an occasion for the 
many friends of the review to express their good wishes by paying their 
compliments to Fr. Levie who became director in 1926. 

By his wise and persevering activity, the review has carried many articles 
by notable theologians, philosophers and pastoral experts. Catechists and 
pedagogues well know how indebted they are to psychologists like Joseph 
Maréchal, theologians like Emile Mersch, patristic authorities like J. de 
Ghellinck. We quote only three men, now deceased, who collaborated with 
Fr. Levie ; we shall not dwell on the rich documentation offered to readers : 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, canonical enquiries, bibliography on Christian 
thought. But we cannot let the occasion go by without expressing our ad- 
miration for the work accomplished. 

We would wish, also, to express our gratitude. In 1936, the year after the 
founding of the Centre Documentaire Catéchétique — renamed, upon remov- 
al to Brussels, the International Centre for Studies in Religious Education — 
Fr. Levie offered to publish the results of its critical work. In consequence, 
there appeared a series of articles during 1936 which were later published in 
book form ‘‘ Ow en est l’enseignement religieux ?’’ This moral support given 
by Fr. Levie to our work then in its infancy has helped its development. 
May we here express to him our gratitude ! 

Our congratulations extend to M. Louis Casterman, publishing agent of the 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, whose understanding collaboration has contrib- 
uted in no small degree to a success which brings honour to an already 


distinguished Catholic firm. 
G. DELCUVE, S. J., Brussels. 
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New magazine. — The religion teachers in the government schools 
are bringing out a periodical Notre Cordée for pupils in the State secondary 
schools. No one better than they, with their knowledge of this type of student, 
could be better fitted to start such a magazine and make it a success. The 
aim of the publication is to help boys and girls in non-Catholic schools to 
form Christian judgements upon present problems and past controversies. 
The magazine takes account of the critical mind of its readers and the free 
discussion characteristic of public schools. 


Important book. — An important book for all child educators has 
appeared in the collection Livres du Prétre, by Pierre Ranwez, S. J., entitled 
Aspects contemporains de la pastorale de l’enfance (Paris, Editions du Vitrail, 
1951, 340 pp.). We mention it in the chronicle for Belgium because the author 
is on the staff of the International Centre for Studies in Religious Education. 
The book is almost a directory of religious pedagogy. It contains a study of 
present methods and tendencies, also the books in use today for the religious 
education of children up to the age of 12. It is a most valuable reference book. 


A. Dr&ze, S. J., Brussels. 


Twelfth Congress of Mission Preachers in Flanders. — The subject 
taken was ‘* Missions and Social Order. ’’ A hundred and thirty five mission 
givers met together with Fr. L. Arts, S. J., as chairman, and specialists read 
papers which were then subjected to open‘discussion. A summary of the talks 
was published as a reprint from the magazine Sacerdos. Fr. Goetstouwers, 
O. P., deals with social doctrine and Fr. De Volder, O. F. M., of errors to be 
avoided ; a distinguished layman, M. Hulpian, president of social action, 
speaks on the actual state of things. Bishop De Smedt expounds the super- 
natural principles; and Fr. Marinus, O. M. I., draws up the conclusions 
pertinent for preaching. 

M. vAN Caster, S. J., Brussels. 


France 


Institute of Higher Catechetical Studies.— The most important 
event of the year in the field of catechesis is undoubtedly the creation in Paris 
of the new university faculty of the Catholic Institute: L’ Institut Supérieur 
Catéchétique. The Assembly of the Cardinals and Archbishops of France 
intend it to be a special centre for work and research in catechetical pedagogy 
and had set it a threefold task : 1. the study of catechetics together with the 
psychological and sociological conditions of the present day with a view 
to developing a lively faith in souls, — 2. The study of catechetical pedagogy 
based upon the findings of profane pedagogy with a view to working out 
principles and techniques which can be applied to religious pedagogy. — 
3. The training of specialists, who will themselves train catechists and 
teachers of religion. 
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There already exist regional or diocesan schools for catechists (Paris, Lyons, 
Lille), where they prepare to take a certificate for religious teaching. These 
excellent establishments, which are increasing in number, give a practical 
and technical training to catechists. 

The Institute of Higher Catechetical Studies is meant for those who are 
to train catechists and teachers, such as : future diocesan directors of religious 
education, professors of catechetical pedagogy in seminaries, prefects of 
religious studies in the colleges, lay people holding special positions in this 
line, and future headmasters, headmistresses and lecturers in the catechetical 
schools. 

Two courses are to be given at the Institute: 1. the diploma of higher 
catechetical studies. This course lasts two years and covers kerygmatic 
theology, catechetical study of the Bible and liturgy, history of catechesis, 
religious psychology and sociology, catechetical pedagogy and technique. 
Supervised practical work will be carried out in the classroom. — 2. The 
doctorate of advanced catechetical teaching. This is still in the project stage. 
The candidates for this will be expected to have a more advanced theological 
and profane knowledge, the diploma and a reasonably long experience of 
catechetical work. The studies will last for a year and research work will 
enable the candidate to present a thesis for the doctorate. 

Three conditions are required to go to the Institute : 1. the possession of 
diplomas such as the religious teaching certificate, or some evidence of out- 
standing success in the seminary examinations. — 2. The entrance exami- 
nation, at which candidates will be expected to have a knowledge of theol- 
ogy and philosophy at seminary standard, and of psychology and pedagogy 
up to the standard of training colleges. The examination consists of four 
written papers of four hours each, and four oral examinations of twenty 
minutes each. — 3. Catechetical ability, verified either by an immediate 
practical test or by satisfactory testimonials. A candidate who fails to reach 
the required standard in the practical work done in the classroom will not 
receive the Certificate of Practical Work which is necessary for obtaining a 
diploma. 

This Institute is intended to raise catechesis in France to a high scientific 
level. 


Directory of the Sacraments. — At their plenary session in April 1951 
the French Bishops issued a Directory of the sacraments for the whole of 
France. This document is highly important for religious education, for it 
urges the clergy to make much of the sacramental liturgy in their work of 
Christian education. It is an encouragement from the episcopate to the liturgi- 
cal movement, a clarification of some disputed questions, and, above all, 
real ‘ pastoral ’ on the use, discipline and administration of the sacraments. 
It is not a mere catalogue of prescriptions. The Bishops show themselves 
close to the people and aware of the problems and worries of priests. People 
in other countries besides France were waiting with interest to learn the 
outcome of the enquiry conducted by the French Bishops on the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. 
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Archbishop Guerry of Cambrai, described in plenary session the historical, 
pastoral and doctrinal scope of the directory. It is the first time that the 
French Bishops have met together to discuss exclusively pastoral problems, 
and their April meeting must be situated in the whole liturgical and pastoral 
movement which has been developing for some years in France, The Direc- 
tory also is a help to those of the clergy who want to know what is the mind 
of the hierarchy in the arguments being discussed between the advocates of 
severity and leniency, defenders of individual rights and those of community 
rights, apostles by doctrinal methods and those by liturgical methods. The 
directory lifts the matter to a higher level than that of mere debate. It is 
not a matter of ‘‘ discipline and administration ’’ of the sacraments for the 
good functioning of the parish clergy ; it is a ‘ pastoral’ that is to say, it 
deals with the education of the faithful towards a sacramental spirituality, 
a regrouping of their religious knowledge round very concrete things, which 
are signs of a transcendent Presence, namely Christ in the sacraments He 
instituted, for ‘‘ it is Christ who, through the Church, baptizes, teaches, gov- 
erns, binds and looses, offers sacrifice. ’’ The Bishops, in this Directory, 
hope to arouse a great evangelizing movement with the sacraments as basis, 
under three principal heads: 1. imstyvuction given to the faithful on the 
occasion of the sacraments. Our Lord’s : ‘* Go teach... ’’ should be applied at 
liturgical functions. — 2. An education of conscience in reaction against for- 
malism, routine, exclusive attachment to exterior observances, and the too 
frequent tendency these days towards superstition. — 3. An awakening of 
the faithful to their responsibilities towards their brothers who are ignorant 
of or far from the sacraments, and to increase their participation in Catholic 
Action. 

From a doctrinal point of view, this document of the hierarchy takes its 
place in the theological stream of literature deriving from the encyclicals 
Mystici Corporis and Mediator Det. 


Baptism. — When parents come to have their child baptized, the priest 
should take this occasion to recall to them the seriousness and consequences 
of their action ; the seriousness of it can be shown by a dogmatic question- 
naire to be filled up, an instructive pamphlet to be studied, a promise to be 
signed that they will give the child instruction in the Christian religion. 
Assurance must be obtained that the godparents are capable of carrying 
out their duties, and, if not, one should not bring in the sacristan or some 
chance by-stander as a substitute, but a really trustworthy member of 
Catholic Action. The baptismal ceremony should be carefully prepared for, 
carried out with dignity and a commentary given, so that it will both edify 
and educate. The Sunday sermon will draw further attention to the per- 
manent grace and consecration bestowed by this sacrament. The Easter 
Feast, centre of the liturgical year, will be an occasion of reminding the 
faithful of the whole value of the teaching contained in the baptismal 
mystery of the Christian who has died and risen with Christ. A renewal of 
the baptismal vows will form part of a profession of faith. 
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Confiymation. — ** The Church desires that Confirmation should be given at 
about the age of reason (that is to say about First Communion). If this sacra- 
ment is called the sacrament of the adult, that should be understood as 
referring to the spiritual and supernatural life, not to the physical and social 
life on the natural plane. ’’ The child of seven, as experience has abundantly 
shown, is quite capable by his prayers, his sacramental life, his sacrifices and 
apostolate, of working with Christ in the work of Redemption. Confirmation 
is the second stage in Christian initiation and precedes the Eucharist, which 
is its crowning. To lead a person to the Eucharist before Confirmation is to 
skip a step and to give the child adult nourishment. Confirmation is the 
occasion of considerable progress made in catechism, the means by which 
the grace of light and love is infused, and the stvength necessary to give an 
authentic testimony by a profession of faith in one’s worship and one’s 
way of life. But, in recent years, there has been a greater tendency to delay 
Confirmation to an age when the children will be more capable of understand- 
ing what they are undertaking in the apostolate. 

The Directory replies to this objection by removing the ambiguity con- 
tained in it : a confusion between two distinct things, the commitment on 
the one hand, excellent in itself and which it is good to defer, and on the 
other hand, the sacrament which ought to be bestowed early. Why ? For the 
sole reason that this sacrament communicates a fulness of the Holy Spirit 
by a real share in this great mystery of the diffusion of the Spirit which in the 
Cenacle on the day of Pentecost set going the great apostolical movement of 
the Church. To do this is to believe in the value of this sacrament for the 
education of the children’s conscience during the years of Christian doctrine 
under the action of the Holy Spirit. Here doubtless is the starting point of a 
whole work of moral and spiritual teaching through the sacraments, while, 
all too often, this formation during the catechism years is too exclusively 
psychological or moral. 

The sponsors, guarantors of further progress, will be as far as possible 
really representative of the parish. The Feast of Pentecost fully lived in the 
grace proper to the sacrament ought to be the yearly occasion of an instruc- 
tion and a renewal of the gift which the Christians make on the day of their 


Confirmation. 


The Eucharist. — All the sacraments flow from the Eucharist and end in it. 
It is the sacrament of ‘‘ the unity and the peace of the Church” ; this point of 
doctrine has its consequence for the pastoral work. This must flow entirely 
from the altar if it is to influence and penetrate all the activities of individuals 
and groups. All must be urged to frequent Communion, recalling that only 
two conditions are required for daily Communion : state of grace and a right 
intention. But for these Communions to produce grace, the faithful must be 
helped by constant teaching to avoid routine. It will be recalled that Com- 
munion must sustain progress in charity towards God and neighbour, and 
that Communion bears fruit if the preparation is serious and the thanksgiv- 


ing fervent. 
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Penance. — Teachers and confessors should explain the nature of this 
sacrament which: 1) expresses, consecrates and perfects our attempts at 
conversion and mortification; 2) leads us to the Eucharist by restoring our 
friendship with Christ ; 3) exercises the virtue of hope through the certainty 
of being able to break the chains of sin and grow in charity through the merits 
of Christ. 

The confessor should impart some instruction on the sacrament, not giving 
some pious platitude but using it for training of conscience. ‘* Penitents 
should be taught not only to accuse themselves of breaking the positive 
laws of the Church (non-attendance at Mass, Friday abstinence), but also of 
faults committed against the natural law and failures in the moral and theo- 
logical virtues. They must be reminded that there are such things as sins of 
omission. The faithful should gradually get to know the objective character 
of Christian law and not be content with sorrow for their failure to come 
up to their own standards — more or less vague — of human dignity. It is 
particularly dangerous to let the faithful judge themselves by the subjec- 
tiveness of conscience without any reference to a law. ’’ Direction of conscience 
is a natural development from confession ; the confessor ought to be capable 
of it, for it is a part of his responsibility to God. He should be careful not to 
allow fervent Christians to become too absorbed in their own spiritual devel- 
opment. He should give them a sense of God (adoration, praise, reparation), 
of Christ (love of submission and of sacrifice), of their neighbour (charity, 
service) and of the Church (liturgical and apostolic life). The priest must 
take infinite pains with children, and show great patience with ‘‘ Paschal 
penitents ; ’’ if the latter cannot be brought to show any signs of real contri- 
tion, or make any effort to improve, he must refuse absolution. 

The sin of onanism, whether solitary or conjugal, is the subject of other 
very important pastoral admonitions. Finally, when hearing the confessions 
of married persons, the confessor should direct his penitents to their duties 
of charity in the home and be careful not to let them become solely preoc- 
cupied with the morality of the conjugal act. 


Extreme Unction. — The administration of the sacrament of the sick would 
be made easier and more fruitful if pastors, by means of a wise catechesis 
on the subject, were to rectify the current notion that it is the sacrament 
for those in the agony of death, and were frequently to visit the sick. ‘‘ But 
just as the parish priest should try to correct the eroneous and even supersti- 
tious ideas about the sacrament and show how it can sanctify illness in the 
individual and in a truly Christian community, so in actual cases he should be 
indulgent in administering swb conditione when necessary. ”’ 


Holy Ovdeys. — Holy Orders is the sacrament of the Christian community. 
Priests should exhort each other, especially at times of confession, to reawak- 
en in themselves the grace which their bishop bestowed on them by the 
imposition of hands: grace directed entirely to the service of the people of 
God and to the purity of their own witness. *“* Priests should arouse in their 
faithful by their life and speech, a real understanding of what the priesthood 
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means. They should inculcate in them not only docility to Christ the Priest 
represented in His ministers, but also their responsibility with regard to priests : 
their duty to pray for them and sanctify themselves for them, since the holi- 
ness of the priest is an asset of the Church ; the duty to help them in material 
ways and to cooperate actively in their apostolate. ’? In this sympathetic 
atmosphere the seed of vocations will be sown and fostered more easily. This 
ought to be the endeavour of all priests. 


Marriage. — Marriage is a mystery of union and fruitfulness, in charity, 
like to the union of Christ and His Church for the increase of the people of 
‘God. It is therefore very closely linked with the Eucharist. ‘¢ In making the 
usual enquiries conscientiously, priests will not only carry out a formality, 
but will find a suitable occasion for drawing the attention of those about to be 
married to the seriousness of what they are undertaking, and indeed enlighten- 
ing and rectifying their intention. This enquiry can be made the occasion 
of an effective supernatural instruction. It is strictly laid down that each of 
the parties should be received separately and individually. ’’ If their disposi- 
tions are insufficient, even from the point of view of the faith, the priest 
who is holding the enquiry should make use of their good dispositions to 
help them to find once more the faith which may be dormant rather than 
actually lost. As for divorced persons, remarried under the civil law, the 
priests ‘* will invite them to lead a Christian life by prayer and attendance at 
the services of the church. (Those Christians, who are public sinners but not 
excommunicated, are still under the laws of the Church, notably with regard 
to the observance of Sunday.) Participation in the prayers of the Church may 
procure for them the actual graces of which they stand in need. And care will 
be taken that their children receive Baptism and a Catholic education to 
which they have a right. ”’ 

‘* The parishioners will be reminded when necessary of the fact that res- 
pect for the Christian law does not override the duty of merciful charity 
and that kindness to the persons concerned does not imply a condoning of an 
irregular situation which it is hard to rectify until the hour of death. ”’ 


It can be seen that this episcopal Directory is of a high spiritual value. Un- 
doubtedly it will originate further progress in the liturgical movement and 
the apostolate, for at the heart of the terrifying increase of laicism and 
materialism we find that ‘‘ numbers are still clinging to the chief religious 
actions of life: baptism of their children, communion, marriage, Church 
burial. Are these not wonderful occasions for contacting the whole family ? 
‘Can one not think of the Directory as a powerful lever setting in motion the 
whole pastorate in responsetothespiritual needs of our time ? 

A. DrReEzE, S. J., Brussels. 


Congress of Pastoral Liturgy. — The Congress of Pastoral Liturgy held 
at Versailles 11-13 September, 1951 took as theme for discussion : Solemn 
Communion and Profession of Faith. 
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This congress which was attended by about 600 people, chiefly priests 
and religious, was held under the auspices of the Centre de pastorale liturgique, 
whose aims are to unearth the spiritual riches contained in the liturgy and to 
discover means of enabling the faithful to derive the greatest benefit from it. 
This work is carried out by means of scientific studies which are compared 
and examined at congresses such as this one and at other smaller meetings 
and then offered to the clergy for their consideration through the review La 
Maison Dieu or other publications of the Centre. ? 

Work and prayer in common was the chief note of the congress. Each 
day was divided up for the recitation of the Office, whilst the rest of the time 
was taken up with substantial lectures and interesting discussions ; useful 
contacts between priests and religious were made during meals and at odd 
moments. 

The problem discussed is peculiar to France, Belgium and a few other 
countries. But, as will be seen, it may raise questions applicable to other 
countries. 

It is this. Before the decree of Pius X recommending Holy Communion 
at the age of reason, First Communion which was made at about the age 
of twelve, enjoyed a very special solemnity. The child was led to prepare 
for it in such a way that this first meeting with Our Lord in the Eucharist 
should have a decisive influence on his life ; moreover, this children’s feast 
day, having becoming a deeply rooted custom, was a popular religious festi- 
vity which helped to keep alive Christian traditions. 

The decree left the parochial clergy with a choice to be made between 
three alternatives : should the former ceremony be advanced to the age of 
6 or 7 ? — Should it fall out altogether ? — Or should it still take place 
at the age of 12 although the children have normally been regular in going 
to Communion ? This last solution has prevailed. To the term ‘ First Commu- 
nion ’ the epithet ‘ solemn ” was added or else the word ‘ first ’ dropped. 
Later, and especially in recent years, the ceremony of renewal of baptismal 
* vows ’ or that of a profession of faith, has been emphasized, and some have 
wanted the adoption of this name. 

One of the reasons which decided the clergy to preserve the ceremony at 
all costs, was the need for some solemn termination of the years of religious 
teaching, which might ensure the perseverance of the pupils. 

The spiritual fruits of this institution were often deceptive ; the religious 
significance of the ceremony being often lost in the too secular nature of the 
family and popular festivities. The children were too young to be able to 
grasp the meaning of the promises which they were asked to make. Moreover, 
immediately after their solemn communion many gave up all practice of 
their religion so that the solemn culmination of their school years was very 
often the effective sign of their abandoning religious practice. 

Many remedies for this state of affairs were suggested. Besides the general 


* The Centre also publishes for the general public some well produced picture books 
on the liturgy : the series Fétes et saisons. 
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ones always valid (better preparation, etc.), the following suggestions were 
put forward : postpone the age of the solemn profession of faith and make 
it when the child has acquired a certain maturity and experience of life and 
then emphasize more the undertaking to live a serious Christian life ; have 
a Solemn Confirmation instead of Solemn Communion and perhaps confer it 
at about the age of 15 or 16; call for more collaboration on the part of the 
parents and parish ; aiso, various other suggestions. 

The members of the liturgical congress were not in search of any empirical 
solution nor did they want to go into the psychological aspect. They wanted 
a solution arising out of the liturgical and doctrinal basis of the ceremony. 
Some of the above remedies were seen to be useful but not sufficient ; others 
were unliturgical and not in conformity with authentic Christian traditions. 

If the special note of the ceremony lies in the renewal of baptismal vows, 
the doctrinal justification for this act is to be sought. 

In baptism, it is God who takes the initiative. God gives Himself, but man 
must show acceptance and make a gift in return. Although God’s giving is 
perfect and unreserved, man only becomes capable in course of time to give 
himself freely to God ; when he has once done so, he sometimes takes back 
what he has given. He must be helped to strengthen his fitful generosity. 
Christ completes the baptismal gift by Confirmation which makes the Chris- 
tian a witness ; the Eucharist is a constant renewal of baptism which deepens 
in the soul the resemblance to the Son of God received at Baptism ; Penance 
makes up for constant weaknesses. In return for the magnanimity of God, the 
child, youth, then the adult, should express clearly and even solemnly the 
offering of himself to the Lord. This self-engagement so intimately linked with 
Baptism is admirably associated with the Eucharist which renews and per- 
fects our spiritual re-birth. 

It would seem then that this aspect of engagement could be well brought 
out in the ceremony of solemn Communion. To be exact, it is not a matter 
of promises or vows, but of engagement, i. e. the giving of self. It is connected 
with the profession of Christian faith, which is the affirmation of one’s belief 
in Jesus Christ and in what the Church teaches in His Name. 

On the other hand, as this engagement and profession are only an answer 
to the divine gift given at Baptism and renewed in Communion, God’s giving 
is suitably emphasized by the traditional name of *‘ Solemn Communion. ’ 

The recent restoration of the Easter vigil with the renewal of the profession 
of faith by all the faithful together makes us understand better how the 
baptismal gift and man’s response find their natural place the paschal liturgy. 
The Easter ceremonies commemorate and renew the supreme act of the bap- 
tismal ceremony which on Easter night brought the catechumens to share in 
the mystery of the dead and risen Lord. 

Life in its psychological and social development suggests opportunities 
not only for frequent renewals of the baptismal engagement, but also of 
further precision in the course of a man’s life. 

Starting from this basic idea, it is possible (though we cannot here develop 
the point) to particularize on the adaptations and progress which can be 
made in the preparation for the feast and its ceremonies. Catechetical in- 
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struction should be thought out afresh in function of the sacramental life to 
which it is directed and of daily life to which it must be adapted. The essen- 
tial work consists in restoring to Solemn Communion its baptismal, eucha- 
ristic and paschal character. % 

P. RaAnNweEz, S. J., Brussels. 


The Bible Movement. — Biblical studies, which have made such progress. 
in the last fifty years, have had happy repercussions in preaching and teach- 
ing. The encyclical A fflante Spiritu has had a great effect in urging priests 
and teachers to make use of the Holy Scriptures in their own lives and in 
their preaching and teaching, and in this way has encouraged those organi- 
zations which have had the greater knowledge and love of the Bible as their 
objective. 

It is matter for rejoicing that old well-proven editions of the Bible such as 
that of Canon Crampon have been reissued in more up to date style, taking 
into account the recent biblical researches. Also the desire of fervent Catho- 
lics for the Scriptures has caused several new editions to be prepared. La 
Ligue catholique de l’Evangile * has just published under the direction of 
Cardinal Liénart a complete text of the Old and New Testaments in one 
volume containing 1.300 pages, very handy and well within the means of 
all who have a love for the Bible. This popular edition makes use of the 
version of L. Pirot and A. Clamer, aided by the best qualified scholars among 
Catholics. 

In Belgium the Centre Catholique pour la diffusion de la Bible® has under- 
taken to make known and distribute this important work. 

The Abbey of Maredsous ® has this year published an edition of the Bible 
in very elegant French and excellently produced. The monks’ version, besides 


3 We have enlarged on these points in an article in the review Parvoisse et liturgie, 
Communion solennelle, profession dz fot, promesse de fidélité, n° 4, pp. 216 to 232. 

The principal speeches with the names of the speakers are as follows : Angoisses 
dun pasteur a la veille de la communion solennelle by Fr. MoLiarp ; Histoive de 
Vinitiation chrétienne des enfants, des ovigines a nos jours by the Abbé CHAVASSE ; 
Baptéme, Eucharistie, Paques by Fr. DANIELOou ; L’enseignement religieux des enfants 
dans une perspective d’initiation chrétienne by His Lordship Mgr Garonne ; Que 
signifient les engagements du baptéme et la profession de foi ? by Fr. Rocurtr; La 
Pastovale liturgique en 1951 by Fr. BonnEt ; Communion solennelle et communauté 
paroissiale by the Abbé REtiF ; Communion solennelle et communauté en milieu rural 
by the Abbé VINATIER ; Comment orienter les vetvaites de communion solennelle et de 
confirmation ? by the Abbé RaucEL ; Le sacrement de confirmation by Canon MartI- 
NoT ; Pourquoi venouveler les promesses du Baptéme dans la nuit de Paéques ? by Canon 
JENNY ; Compte vendu de Venquéte sur le cérémonial du‘ grand jour’ by Fr. CHtRY, 
CLC: 

4 Address : 2, rue de la Planche, Paris VIIe. 

5 Address : 78, Bd. Poincaré, Brussels, Belgium. 

§ Address : Abbaye de et 4 Maredsous, Belgium. 
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being of great value, is also very pleasing owing to its modernity and easy 
style, qualities which should appeal to those who prefer freshness of expres- 
sion to a too literal translation. 


National Days of Religious Instruction (7-8 March, 1951«. — The days: 
of religious instruction organized by the Centre National Catéchétique of 
Paris, increase in importance year by year and their beneficial influence is. 
felt throughout France. There were more than 500 people present in March,,. 
from 60 dioceses : heads of religious schools, diocesan secretaries, priests, 
religious, lay catechists. The subject of these study days was the discussion 
of this very important problem : the perseverance in the practice of religion 
by adolescents, from the psychological and sociological point of view. 

The Rev. Gurcuat, general chaplain to the F. N. A. O. spoke of the Spirit 
of various French milieus and their influence on the perseverance of the adoles- 
cent. In every milieu young people see and hear materialism and technology 
lauded as the only means of overcoming the hardships of life. He is able to 
resist this influence only insofar as his family life has stiffened him against 
it ; 80 % of those who persevere are from Catholic families, and it is these 
families who must be strengthened and encouraged. 

Professor BAaRBEy, of the Catholic University of Lyons, spoke of the 
Requisites for Christian perseverance. In the first place, he took the active and 
dynamic nature of perseverance, which implies continuity, growth and pro- 
gress. It requires a casting of childish ways and the acquiring of virile 
habits. Perseverance must be based on a good religious upbringing at the age 
of 4-5 years, a personal relationship with God which will not be shaken by 
future education. The most important of the immediate factors in persever- 
ance is the reversal of the child’s attitude towards his surroundings : from 
believing what he is told, he passes gradually to a personal verification of his 
beliefs and to a free and spontaneous acceptance of the truth. 

The Reverend Fr. Rimaup gave a brilliant exposé of Adolescent psychology 
with its consequences for religious teaching. MUe S.-M. DURAND dealt with the 
same subject, but considered girls. Whereas a child depends on the surround- 
ings and receives love and the adult stamps his environment and gives love, 
the adolescent girl gets out of her environment and prepares to give love. She 
does not want to learn for the sake of learning, but in order to do things. The 
teaching should, then, be personal yet looking at the problems of her life. The 
general education should inspire a spirit of service and sacrifice. God, the 
soul and the sense of the sacred cannot be left out. Religious education in 
the technical schools should not be an elementary revision of a poor primary 
grade instruction, but a new synthesis of the human and the divine in the 
study of the problems of the day : the human person, family, work, town and 
universe. 

The final lecture was on the religious education of the adolescent in view of 
his adult life. Canon GrrauD showed how all religious instruction of the ado- 
lescent should have in view his life as an adult ; this requires the throwing 
away the things of the child, the acquiring a sense of values and the christian- 
izing of these natural values. 
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Archbishop DE PROvENCHERES drew up the conclusions : 

a. — Preparation for the tasks of education is indispensable. There are 
scientific bases of religious psychology and pedagogy. Each congregation 
ought to send one or two subjects at least to the Institute for Higher Cate- 
chetical Studies. 

b. — Environment has a tremendous influence on the adolescent. Our 
religious education should be part of the general care of souls. A close 
cooperation between family, school, parish and Catholic Action Movements 
is more necessary than ever before. 

c. — It is urgently necessary to make sure of religious education being a 
real transmission of the word of God and a truly Christian witness. The 
supernatural worth of the teacher is no less important than his natural 
abilities. He should use his natural gifts for presenting Christian doctrine 
in a fresh attractive style. 


Adaptation of <‘ Témoins du Christ’’ to the Official Syllabus. — In 
order to bring it into conformity with the syllabus of religious instruction 
drawn up by the National Committee for the Catechism, the series Témoins 
du Christ has been completely revised. Published originally in 1941, the 
re-arranged first cycle has appeared this year. 

This cycle, comprising Jésus-Christ, Lumiere du monde, Jésus-Christ notre 
Vie and Jésus-Christ notre Chef et notre Maitre,” gives a general survey of 
the Christian life: the truths which are its foundation, the sacred actions 
which sustain it, the duties involved in it. In each manual the method is 
historical, inductive and reflective; but the main care throughout is to 
develop in the pupil personal reflection, intellectual and spiritual activity 
and adhesion to the faith. The child is led to an ever growing understand- 
ing of Christian dogma as contained in the Gospel and explained in the 
Church’s teaching ; he discovers the liturgical and sacramental life ; lastly, 
he learns how to develop a Christian personality in Christ by the total 
giving of himself to God and his neighbour. 

As can be seen, the original aims of the authors, adaptation to the age of 
the pupils and their centres of interest, teaching the doctrine in a way that 
all the parts cohere to form one whole, are still the guiding principles of the 
new arrangement. But this latest edition contains certain improvements. 
Activity methods have been given much more prominence ; a clear and attrac- 
tive exposition of Christian doctrine is centred on the Person of Our Lord ; 
some fine illustrations help to create a spiritual atmosphere ; each lesson 
draws copiously upon the scenes and stories of the Gospel and is summarized 
at the end in the words of the Catechism ; there is a constant effort to faci- 
litate the work of assimilation and memory for the children; loose-leaf 
teachers’ ‘ aids ’ can be slipped into the appropriate pages of the manual ; 
finally, there are notes for parents so that they can help in the religious 
instruction. All these innovations go to make these manuals a first-class tool. 


7 Editions Casterman, Paris VI®, 66, rue Bonaparte. 
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The favour shown by teachers for these text-books may be seen from the 
sales — the first volume has reached ninety two thousand — and the transla- 
tions and’adaptations in foreign languages : Italian, Spanish for Latin Ame- 
rica, Portuguese for Brazil ; two volumes have appeared in Chinese and adap- 
tations in. English and Polish are in preparation. This series has a special 
edition for France and another for Belgium, according to the difference in 
the official syllabuses and the national catechisms. 


A. DrizeE, S. J., Brussels. 


Germany 


The New Catechism. — In the special number of Lumen Vitae on 
catechism text-books (vol. V, N° 4, 1950) Dr. Clement Tilmann described a 
project being carried out by German catechists. A trial copy (Taufe und Gnade) 
was put out in 1949 ; the following year the Herder Co. published two further 
fascicules: (Der Christ in der Welt — Die letzen drei Sakvamente. Die Vollen- 
dung dey Evlésung), containing moral, part of the sacraments and the last 
things. 

The dogmatic volume was still awaited. It has now appeared. The gener- 
al structure is as follows : Intyoduction (Lessons 1-2) : the high value 
of the faith, our eternal destiny ; God, our Father in Heaven (Lessons 3-8) : 
God speaks to us, takes care of us, He is holy, He turns our faults and suffer- 
ing to good, has mercy on the sinner and reveals Himself to all ; Creation, sin, 
promise of vedemption (Lessons 9-13); Passages from the Prophets ; Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour (Lessons 14-17) : Jesus announced the Kingdom of God ; preached 
the divine life ; honoured His Father and served men ; He is Son of God and 
true God ; Incarnation, Passion and glorious Ascension of the Saviour (Lessons 
18-28) ; The Holy Spirit (Lessons 29-30) ; The mystery of the Holy Trinity 
(Lesson 31). 

We will confine our remarks to noting three particular points which show 
what is novel in this order, and will, no doubt, be variously judged. The 
authors have preferred to bring out the fatherly goodness of God before 
giving the story of creation. That his love for us is ever present is thus given 
greater prominence ; but perhaps this advantage will be counterbalanced 
by the fact that Providence may be less well understood, and the pupils 
may be bewildered when the teacher goes back to treat of creation. The 
intention of the authors is also justifiable, but still rather surprising, when 
they present Jesus Christ as Saviour (Lessons 14-17) before giving the Incar- 
nation and Passion (Lessons 18-28). The choice of the place given to the les- 
son on the Trinity will depend, we fancy, on the fruit one expects the pupils 
to derive from it. If this lesson is only to teach them that in God there are 
three Persons with one nature, then there are sound arguments for putting 
it at the very end. If, however, one hopes to draw Christians closer to this 
radiant centre of love which is the Trinity, one will treat this mystery as a 
light helping to penetrate all the other mysteries. 
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The structure of each lesson is familiar : first, a story — often taken from 
the Gospels — then a simple but sound explanation of doctrine. A question- 
naire helps the teacher to see whether the pupils have taken it all in. Then 
come some questions and answers. The last part of the"lesson varies : practi- 
cal resolutions, passages from scripture, liturgical information, lessons from 
Saints’ lives, points of apologetics, work to be done... 

The style is simple ; the vocabulary is as concretejas"possible ; the book is 
well-produced but somewhat severe in appearance. 


Anniversary of Herder Co. — Herder Co, which is bringing out the new 
German catechism, celebrates this year the hundredjand fiftieth anniversary 
of its foundation. Its good work in the field’of catechesis deserves some acknow- 
ledgement on this occasion. 

On Nov. 27, 1801 Bartholomew Herder set up a publishing house at 
Meersburg, by the lake of Constance and undertook the publication of cate- 
chetical and pedagogical works. In 1808 he moved ‘to Fribourg-in-Brisgau. 

His son, Benjamin, though still{keeping a special interest in education, 
started new departments: theology, history, literature, natural sciences... 
Between 1846-56 appeared the twelve volumes of the Kirchenlexikon. In 
1886 Herder undertook the publication of Pastor’s History of the Popes ; in 
1930, Lexikon dev Padagogik dev Gegenwart (2 vols) and Lexikon fur Theologie 
und Kirche... 

Through its publications in sixty-seven different languages and its houses 
in various countries it has a world-wide influence. 

Destroyed in 1944 by air bombing, the company resumed activities in 1948 
thanks to the initiative of Dr. Theophil Herder-Dorneich. The International 
Centre for Studies in Religious Education which has always received the 
kind sympathy of Herder Co, expresses its gratitude, congratulations and 
best wishes to Dr. Herder-Dorneich. 

G. DELcuvE, S. J., Brussels. 


Holland 


Activity in the{catechetical field, this year, has taken various forms 
of which we will list the main ones. 

— A day of catechetical studies, to which came a good number of priests 
from the diocese of Breda ; 

— Throughout!Holland, veli gious courses have been given to the personnel 
of ** extended ’’ primary schooling (Katholiek Voortgezet Gewoon Lager 
Onderwijs) and, in the diocese of Ruremonde, it was decided that a two years’ 
course should be organized in five places for teachers in kindergartens ; 

— Committees on religion for middle schools, the preparatory section of 
the higher grades and normal schools, were convened under the auspices 
of the central Catholic Bureau for teaching and education ; 
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— A religious syllabus for secondary education has been drawn up by 
religion teachers of the Society of Jesus and was published in Verbum (No- 
vember 1951) ; 

— The Evenings for parents have met with increasing success ; they are 
organized by parishes and schools ; their object is greater cooperation on 
the part of parents in the religious instruction of their children. 

As regards publications, the following may be mentioned : the first volume 
of the Katholieke Encyclopaedie voor Onderwijs en Opvoeding (The Hague, 
Pax) ; various works on branches of catechesis. 8 

W. BLEss, S.J., Maastricht. 


Ireland 


A New catechism.— On August 20th, 1951, Messrs Gill and Son 
Ltd. of Dublin published A Catechism of Catholic Doctrine. This catechism 
has not been issued as a National Catechism, but there is every hope and indi- 
cation that within a few years it will have become the only text in use through- 
out Ireland. The vast majority of the twenty-eight dioceses have already 
adopted it, and some have introduced it to the lower grades for this year. 

We have been using just a dozen different texts. Eight of these are editions, 
more or less varied, of a catechism written in 1775 by Archbishop Butler of 
Cashel. The writer has not been able to discover the sources of Butler’s work, 
but they were probably French. The catechism was an immediate and a 
great success. It replaced most of the catechisms in use in Ireland during the 
first half of the last century, and when the great exodus began Irish priests 
brought it with them to the New World. It had a great vogue in America. 
The official Australian text (the Green Catechism), enjoined by the znd and 
3rd Plenary Councils of that country, is an edition of Butler. 


8 Catechism. — W.M. J. KOENRAADT, J. C. P. OoMEN, L. J. W. Smit, Verklaring 
van de Katechismus der Nederlandse Bisdommen, Bois-le-Duc, Malmberg. 

P. HuspertTinus, O. F. M. Cap., God, gezin, gemeenschap. Handboek ten dienste van 
de godsdienstige vorming, ibid. — J. W. DINTJENS, Onderzoekt alles... Behoudt het 


goede. Testboekje voor allen die hun katechismus kennen, 1-11, ibid. — Br. Remunp, 
Katechetische plaatjes, ibid. + 
Liturgy. — Zr. FRANcIscuS, Opvoeding tot kerkelijk leven, Zusters van Schijndel. 


Bible history. —C. Bremans, Heer Jesus, kom (for the 3rd and 4th primary classes), 
3 parts for the pupil, 3 for the master, Bois-le-Duc, Malmberg. — G. VAN GERWEN 
and J. Eycxeer, S. M. N., Bijbelse Geschiedenis voor de Jeugd, 5 parts, Hea 
lem, De Spaarnestad.— A. TIMMERMANS, Schoolbi7 bel, Helmond,;* Helmond E 

Church History. — H. Moonen, Pelgrvimstocht der Christenheid, Bois-le-Duc, 


Malmberg. es 
Books for families. — J. BROUWERS, Familieboek (according to the new cate- 
chism), Haarlem, Rossenboom. — F. X. M. ScurpHorst and J. A. E. van DopE- 


WAARD, Bijbelse Geschiedenis voor het katholiek gezin, Bilthoven, Nelissen. = 
H. WoLFENBUTTEL, VAN RooYvEN and A. VAN DER WEIJDEN, Geschiedenis van het 
Oude Testament, Utrecht, De Fontein. 
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In 1882, Messrs Gill and Son published a revision of Butler, which came 
to be known as ‘ the Maynooth Catechism ’, the most widely used of our 
catechisms to this day. In 1884, the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore was 
anxious enough to adopt ‘ the Maynooth’ for America, but nationalist 
sentiment prevailed, and the result was the Baltimore Catechism in 
1885. ‘ The Baltimore ’ owes a great deal to Butler’s original text and to 
‘ the Maynooth. ’ Its most striking feature was a reversion to the order of the 
Tridentine Catechism — Creed, Sacraments, Commandments — thereby 
anticipating the very recent trend in continental texts. The revised edition 
of the Baltimore of 1941 went back to the Butler arrangement, the Command- 
ments preceding the Sacraments. (It is often and quite erroneously stated 
that this order in modern catechisms is primarily due to the influence of 
Deharbe). The new Irish catechism follows the revised Baltimore in retaining 
the order of Butler. There are three parts, The Creed, The Commandments of 
God and of the Church, Prayer and the Sacraments. The influence of the re- 
vised Baltimore is evident, too, within the parts, notably in the treatment 
of the Holy Ghost and Grace in Chapters IX and X. The construction of 
Chapter XXV on the Blessed Eucharist is based on Gasparri’s Catholic 
Catechism. 

The predominant influence on the structure of the formulas themselves 
(there are 443) comes from the Butler texts, but use has been made also of the 
original Baltimore and the revised version. The catechism has a very definite 
character of its own, although it cannot but suffer from the defects of all 
eclectic performances. The general principle of including the terms of the 
question in the answer has been adopted, but there is a great number of 
exceptions, some of them quite extraordinary. 

The answers, on the whole, are shorter than we have been accustomed to. 
The language is much simpler, all archaic and out-of-date expressions eli- 
minated. Unnecessary theological terms have been excluded. The format is a 
great advance on anything we have been used to. The print is large and well- 
spaced. The paper and binding are good. There is a fine selection of full- 
page illustrations in black and white. Generally speaking, the standard is 
equal to that obtaining in the secular textbooks. The price, 1/3d, for a book 
of 108 pages is not unreasonable in these times. 

We quote the first five questions and answers as an indication of what this 
new Irish catechism is like. 


1. Who made the world ? 
God made the world. 
2. Who ts God ? 
God is our Father in heaven, the Creator and Lord of all things. 
3. Why do we call God our Father ? 
We call God our Father, because He gave us life and provides for us 
with fatherly care. 
4. Had God a beginning ? 
God had no beginning : He always was, and always will be ; He is eternal. 
5. Can God do all things ? 
God can do all things ; He is almighty. 
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The catechism has a nice selection of Prayers, including the striking set of 
Acts of Faith, Hope and Charity which are very old and peculiar to Ireland. 
These Acts, which are read before the principal Masses on Sundays in all our 
Churches, may be the work of Archbishop Butler. They certainly date from 
the later penal era. ® 

M. Tynan, Limerick. 


Italy 


World congress for the lay apostolate (Rome, Oct. 7-14, 1951). — 
The Catholic daily and weekly Press kept their readers informed of the 
work done at this congress organized by Italian Catholic Action under the 
leadership of the lawyer S. Vittorino Veronese. A full report here is, therefore, 
unnecessary ; but we should not neglect to point out how very much the 
speeches and interventions stressed two ideas ever close to the minds of the 
friends of Lumen Vitae: the great changes taking place in the world today 
pose primarily the problem of the orientation of education and action, an 
orientation which needs to be founded upon a complete vision of the world ; 
to help solve this problem, in the circumstances in which Providence has 
placed him, the Christian needs a sound religious, doctrinal and spiritual 
formation. For what we have to say here we will draw upon the lessons of the 
plenary sessions, 1° the discussions held at the Catechism ‘ workshop, ’ ! 
and the general conclusions. 


A. — The Plenary Sessions. — To situate the lay apostolate in the world 
of today Mgr Carpijn described the characteristics of contemporary human- 
ity : the tremendous increase in population ; the continual transformations 
taking place due to scientific, technical, economic and political factors ; the 


® Other catechetical publications in 1951. — Rev. Bernard J. Kerry, C. S. Sp., 
D. D., Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine, part III, Catholic Morality, Dublin, M. H. 
Gill and Son, Ltd. — Rev. Michael Tynan, Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the 
Diocese of Limerick, illustrations by John McLaverty, The Buble for schools, 
Belfast, P. Quinn and Company, Limited, 36-38, Church Street. — Rev. J. F. 
ForpDE, Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Cork, Mass Charts (with 
explanatory pamphlets), Dublin, Fallon and Co. Ltd. 

10 Programme of Plenary sessions: The Wovrld of today and the Apostolate of the 
Laity (Mgr J. Carpijn). — Doctrinal Foundations of the Apostolate of the Laity 
(Archbishop Valerian Gracias and Cardinal Antonio CAGGIANO). — Formation of 
the Laity for the Apostolate (Archbishop Srr1 and Mr. Joseph ROMMERSKIRCHEN).— 
For a Christian Social Ovdey (Mr. P. J. SERRARENS and Mr. Charles Flory). — 
Presence and Responsibility of Catholics in International Life (Miss Catherine SCHAE- 
FER and Mr. Ramon SuGRANYES de FRANCH). 

11 Two series of ‘ workshops ’? had been arranged, one for the first three days, the 
other for the last two. These workshops dealt with : Public Opinion, Intellectuals, 
Charity and Social Aid, The Family, Catechism, Children, Youth, The Sick and Health, 
School, Work, The Liberal Professions, Civic Life, Sport and Leisure, Missions, 
Parish, International Life, Migration, Women, Artists, Church Unity. 
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movements towards unification of the world ; the promotion of the working 
classes ; the necessity for choosing between two forms of social organization : 
statism or personalism ; and the decision that has to be made, whether one is 
for or against God. 

In consequence of the rapid unification of the world, our problems, both 
theoretical and practical, become world problems. The problem of the world 
of work, as of the world as a whole is ‘¢ a problem of total humanization : of 
education, formation, humane organization permitting and assuring the 
dignity, the respect, the development of each person, of each family. ’’ But 
to solve this problem we must first find the solution to certain fundamental 
questions that are being asked more than ever before : ‘* What am I ? Why 
do I exist ? Why do I work ? Has life a meaning and man a mission ? To 
whom is man ultimately responsible ? Is there a God, Creator and Redeemer ? 
Is there, after death, another life, which is both a light and a law to us now ? ”’ 
Many people, says Mgr CaRDIJN, see no answer; and they have recourse 
to force to make justice and peace triumph, or else they sink into despair. 
Now is the hour of the Christian : he knows God’s plan of love and the mis- 
sion entrusted to him by divine Providence for carrying out that plan. 

Under the title Towards a Social Order, we find these ideas in the speeches 
of Mr. P. SERRARENS and Mr. Charles Flory. To restore to the modern 
world the sense of the human person and of society, declared Mr. SERRARENS, 
we must animate it with a Christian idealism. And M. FLory stressed the 
two resources at the Christian’s disposal : supernatural charity and the light 
of Revelation. ‘“‘ Only those institutions ’”’ he said, ‘*‘ which are inspired by a 
Christian view of the world have any chance of making any effective and 
fairly lasting progress. ”’ 

Convinced of the truth of these statements, Catholic individuals and organ- 
izations will endeavour to influence neutral institutions, especially those 
that are international in character and aim directly at the promotion of 
education. This was the theme of the speeches delivered by Miss SCHAEFER 
and Professor Ramon SUGRANYES DE FRANCH. 


But to fulfil their mission of wide and deep education and exercise their 
apostolate, Catholics need a sound formation ; the Congress acknowledged this 
evident truth. At the opening session Cardinal Pizzarpo made this point 
when he reminded us of the qualities deemed by Pius X to be necessary in a 
Christian apostle. Archbishop Gracias took up the same thought and devel- 
oped it. He showed that ‘‘ a deeper understanding of the Christian vocation 
must constitute one of the doctrinal foundations of the lay apostolate. ” 
The apostle will meditate upon the Christian message, particularly the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body. This study, combined with prayer, is especially 
necessary for beginners ; it can never be left aside by any one, said Arch- 
bishop S1r1 who lectured on the training of lay apostles. The interior life 
must be developed unceasingly ; a knowledge of the Christian mysteries 
will show the lines on which this development is to take place. Courses will 
be arranged for militants, especially the younger ones ; to the actual teaching, 
the person in charge will add exhortation and the witness of his own life. 
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In a word, for salvation the modern world needs be guided by the Gospel ; 
but it will only receive that guidance through the intermediary of Christians 


who are themselves led on by faith and full of ardent universal charity, 
true witnesses to Christ. 


B. — The workshop: Apostolate through the Catechism. — If Catholics 
are called to influence for good all the developments taking place in the 
world, they have a special duty to contribute to the spread of the Christian 
message. Are they fully aware of this ? If they are not, is this not due partly 
to their identifying in practice religious education with what they were given 
in their school years, and partly their failure to realize that every educa- 
tional environment : family, parish, school, organization... should combine 
together to educate to an enlightened personal engagement ? If they cannot 
do anything themselves, are they aware of their duty to support institutions 
and people actively engaged in the work of evangelization ? 

In the workshop A fostolate through the Catechism where the problem of 
catechesis was studied in its relationship with the lay apostolate, it seemed 
prudent to confine the discussions to the three topics : ‘* What meaning do 
people give to the expression ‘‘ Teaching the catechism ” and what is their 
view of it ? What training is received by lay folk who teach religion : parents, 
teachers, lay catechists ? Do Catholics give sufficient support to the teaching 
of religion ? 

Between seventy-five and a hundred persons, representing more than twen- 
ty-five countries, took part in the three meetings. Space does not allow of a 
detailed account of the discussions. The conclusions arrived at will indicate 
their interest and wide scope. These conclusions were as follows : 

Following upon an exchange of views and opinions among representati- 
ves of twenty six countries, the workshop ‘‘ Apostolate through the Cate- 
ehism 77: 

— notes with pleasure, on the one hand, that the Christian message, well 
presented, responds to a deep-felt desire and that a variety of enterprises 
has been undertaken in different countries to fulfil this desire. 

— notes with regret, on the other hand, that many militants content 
themselves with an elementary religious culture and reveal that they inade- 
quately appreciate and insufficiently attend to the promotion of religious 
formation at every age in life and along with the help of every educative 
environment. 

Consequently, the participants in this workshop request the Presidential 
Committee of the Congress and the Commission for the drawing up of the 
conclusions to draw the attention of militant Catholics to the following 
conclusions : 

1) One of the essential tasks of the lay apostolate is to collaborate with 
the Hierarchy in promoting religious formation, both doctrinal and spiritual 
which begins in early infancy and goes on all through life. 38 

2) The home of militant Catholics should itself be a home of religious 
culture for the parents, the children and for other families. . 

3) Catholic militants will collaborate, within the framework of the dioce- 
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san catechetical office, in courses organized for the religious formation of 
children and adolescents, and in activities for the religious culture of adults. 

4) Realizing the need for scientific research concerning the content of 
the Christian message, as well as psychology, sociology and catechesis, 
Catholic militants will help in the creation or development of appropriate 
institutions, in particular of study centres and documentation centres 
covering a decanal, diocesan, national or international field. 

5) Catholic Action organizations will themselves arrange or have their 
members follow sound courses of Christian doctrine and will not be satis- 
fied with discussions or enquiries on the problems of life. 

6) In religious instruction and in text-books one will be careful to‘develop 
in Catholics a love for all non-Catholics and especially of non-Catholic Chris- 
tians. 

7) Catholic militants will use their personal and collective influence to 
improve, where necessary, legislation on the religious course in State schools 
and the remuneration of catechists and religion teachers. 

8) Catholic militants will understand that, in many countries and in 
the foreign missions, they should contribute to the material organization 
of religion teaching, and particularly to relieving the personal and family 
needs of catechists who devote all their time to the growth and propagation 
of the faith ; the annual celebration of a Catechism day will be a good oppor- 
tunity for being reminded of this duty. 


C. General Conclusions, — We will merely give those directly concerning 
religious education. The apostolate of the laity, it is stated, ‘* consists in 
the first place in leading men, with full respect for their liberty, towards the 
truth and love of Christ ; it also implies the propagation of the evangelical 
principles and spirit in the human structures of the temporal order. Here 
above all the réle of the layman is irreplaceable. ”’ 

Some people expressed regret that the first of these two tasks was not 
given in the rest of the text as detailed a treatment as was the second. Still, 
all were gratified to see the first place given to the personal formation of the 
apostle ; we conclude by quoting this pregnant text; there is incidental 
reference to the collaboration of lay people in the religious education of: 
children. 

‘* To be faithful to their vocation, lay people have absolute need of an 
adequate formation, in which the priest’s ministry is an indispensable factor 
and which it is the duty of the organizations themselves to ensure. This 
formation must be such that the more gifted among them may be able to 
assume responsibilities of leadership. 

First and foremost, they will maintain a lively desire for evangelical 
perfection, which is communion with God in faith, hope and love. They will 
seek to promote, within as outside the family, a religious education calcu- 
lated to give the child, according to its capacities, an understanding of the 
greatness of the gift of God, and they will endeavour to acquire a doctrinal 
formation corresponding to their state in life. They will participate with an 
ever more enlightened awareness in the Church’s liturgical prayer and sacra- 
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mental life. Having in the Virgin Mary, Queen of Apostles, a perfect example 
of the creature docile to the call of God and filled with the plenitude of the 
grace of Christ, they will aspire under her protection to an ever deeper spirit- 
ual life. Looking upon her, they will be able to understand the apostolic 
value of contemplation and suffering. In order that this inner life, source 
and condition of all Apostolate, may have its full efficacy, they will take care 
to know the methods of apostolate best adapted to the milieus in which their 
activity is exercised. To be in a position to bear an integral and effective 
Christian witness, and in this way to promote the true progress of humanity, 
they will make a point of possessing an ever more undoubted professional 
competence. They must be ready to use fully and intelligently all the posi- 
tive contributions of modern technical invention (Press, cinema, radio, 
television) for the diffusion of the Gospel message. What our age most 
needs is to see the unification, in the light of Christian wisdom, of the various 
branches of culture ; a task which calls for the harmonious union of compe- 
tence and faith. ”’ G. DeELcuvE, S. J., Brussels. 


Portugal 


Education in the schools. — After twenty-six years of official secu- 
larism, the Portuguese Government, by a decree of October 14th 1926, 
restored religious instruction to the syllabus of State primary and secondary 
schools. 

Some years later, on May 7th 1940, the Concordat between the Holy See 
and the Portuguese Republic confirmed this position. ‘‘ Religion and moral- 
ity, ’’ so runs article 21 of the Concordat, ‘‘ will be taught in the elementary, 
complementary and middle public schools, to those pupils whose parents or 
guardians have not asked for exemption. ”’ 

«* The manuals for the teaching of the Catholic religion must be approved 
by the Ecclesiastical authorities, whose consent is also required for the nom- 
ination of teachers. ’’ 

The State entrusted the teaching of religion and morality to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities in the primary and secondary public schools. The syllabuses 
we will mention reflect both the episcopal and government decisions con- 
cerning religious teaching. 


In the four years of the primary grade the syllabus provides for the teaching 
of the catechism according to a progressive scheme and adapted to the age 
and knowledge of the pupils. Moreover, it states that the religious teaching 
of dogma and morals must inspire all other subjects and all school activities. 
‘«¢ The teaching of Christian doctrine is not something supplementary to 
human life, but a necessary element for complete harmonious living. ”’ 

Most dioceses have their own catechism. We hope to see in the near future 
a single text for the stage before First Communion ; this is to be followed 
later on by the complete catechism for the Profession of Faith. 

In the secondary grade the religious teaching is in three cycles : 
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— In the first cycle, the instruction has as its basis the Bible story adapted 
to the child’s mental development, emotions and imagination. The child 
sees the world in its physical, social and moral reality as being the work of 
God, the result of His providence and love. The Bible for Schools and the 
Catechism for the Profession of Faith are the books used at this stage. 


— In the second cycle, the pupils must be instructed in the problems of the 
relations between boys and girls so that they voluntarily and consciously 
adopt a Christian attitude. The instruction will be kept up by the constant 
repetition of the main principles directing Christian thought, so that they 
become the basis of the child’s thinking in religious and moral matters. The 
pupils are given a Manual of Religion and Morals, the New Testament and 
selected readings. 


— The third cycle comes when the pupils are receiving a general education 
prior to university studies ; in the religious course they should, then, be given 
a doctrinal synthesis. The important thing is that by the end of the school 
course their religious instruction and moral formation should be completed ; 
for the aim is the formation of an active Christian mind, a high ideal for life, 
strength of character, social abnegation, esteem for the dignity of work, 
happiness sought through moderation and control of needs. The books for this 
last cycle are a Summary of Religion and Morals, Selected Passages from St 
Thomas Aquinas, and some of the recent encyclicals. 

In the normal and technical schools, religious teaching follows the same 
general lines, with due attention paid to the mentality of the pupils and the 
milieu in which they work. 

In the government primary schools, collaboration between the parish 
and the school is ensured by the legislative reform of 1937 which gives the 
parish priest the right to teach catechism in the school by agreement with 
the master. A ministry circular of the 28th July 1950 adds that if the local 
Ordinary and the headmaster of the school deem convenient, the priest may 
be accompanied or replaced by a person approved by the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. 

The youth movements often provide catechists for the schools ; in some 
places they organize courses of religious instruction for their members. 
Since 1939 there has been at Oporto a school for catechists, Course in veli gious 
culture and catechetical pedagogy, with a two year syllabus. In the diocese of 
Portalegre a Higher Religious Course has been founded in which philosophy, 
fundamental theology, dogmatic theology, liturgy, sociology and the prin- 
ciples of Catholic Action are studied. 


Catechetical activities. — The Holy Year 1950 was the occasion 
of a revival of interest in religious instruction in Portugal. Diocesan congres- 
ses, meetings of the clergy, exhibitions of all kinds threw light on the need 
for giving a new impetus to catechesis by the adoption of more modern 
techniques and a more thorough training of the catechists. Their influence 
has been strong in the course of this year. 


From April 27-30, was held the congress of Oporto ; because of the lectures 
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given, the important documentation and the large number of participants, 
it had the character of a national congress. It was presided over by the Car- 
dinal Patriarch of Lisbon and the Archbishops and Bishops of Portugal. 
The magnificent Crystal Palace with its vast halls was placed at the disposal 
of the organizing committee. 

The papers and discussions dealt with : The Magisterium of the Church 
and Catechetical Instruction —- Means of attracting children to catechism 
classes — Catechism for First Communicants and Solemn Communicants — 
Duties of Catholic Action, of Superiors of the religious institutes, heads of 
colleges and other apostolic undertakings with regard to the catechism — 
Catechism and recruitment of priestly vocations — Catechetical method of 
the Reparatory Missionaries of the Sacred Heart of Jesus (with demonstra- 
tion lessons among the children in two of the town parishes) — Catechetical 
pedagogy — Catechism in the prisons (followed by a demonstration lesson 
by a Noélist with a group of children) — Catechism of perseverance and 
‘catechism for adults — Portuguese civil legislation on religious instruction 
in elementary and middle schools — Recruiting and training catechists. 

In several of the rooms of the Crystal Palace, the catechetical exhibition 
attracted the attention of thousands of visitors. 


Mother MaRIg DELA TRINITE, Oporto. 


Spain 


The International Congress at Madrid (April 26-30, 1951).—The 
Third Congress of the International Catholic Child Bureau was held in the 
great amphitheatre and halls of the Higher Institute for Scientific Research. 
Two hundred and fifty representatives from twenty countries of Europe, 
Asia and America took part; they were mainly directors and delegates 
from dioceses, educational organizations, youth movements, international 
bodies, religious orders. The Congress had been organized by Mr Victor 
Garcia Hoz, secretary of the educational section of the Spanish Council 
for Scientific Research, and was directed by Mr. Henri Delgranges (Belgium), 
president of the I. C. C. B. 

The subject was the training of teachers for normal and abnormal chil- 
dren out of school. 

I. The present crisis. — The papers read by Mgr J. P. Caroll-Abbing (Eire) 
and the Spanish president of the Union of Fathers of Families, on the train- 
ing of parents, showed clearly the elements and causes of the present crisis 
in education and educators. 

The destruction of homes during the war, the dispersion of families and 
general impoverishment, have aggravated the plight of abandoned, illegit- 
ate and orphaned children, the loneliness of the child whose parents are 
in prison or tuberculosis confinement, the misery of waifs, mentally defi- 
cients and delinquents. Working class parents striving to subsist on starva- 
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tion wages are too busy with bread and butter matters to attend to the moral 
and religious education of their children. These latter grow up in an increas- 
ingly pagan and materialistic environment. The teaching profession is ill- 
paid and looked down upon ; consequently there are not enough teachers 
and these are not always of the right quality. The children, therefore, are 
suffering in two ways ; directly as a consequence of the war and indirectly 
because of the teachers. 

Il. The solution of the educational problem. — 1. Recruitment. — To start 
with, we have in most cases the best possible teachers : the parents. Dr. E. 
Gastaldi’s (Italy) paper on the need for recruiting and training teachers and 
the findings of the commission on the training of parents, showed clearly 
that a sound social and economic policy would usually be sufficient to solve 
their family problems of food and housing and to give parents a high idea of 
their task as educators as well as the confidence to carry it out. 

Moreover, we must encourage young people to enter religious teaching 
orders by making known the importance and grandeur of the life of a reli- 
gious educator. Catholic Action, if it really intends to be apostolic and social, 
should be a nursery for teachers supplementing the efforts of the family. 
Furthermore, the general policy of a country should try to raise the standard 
of living of professional teachers. 

2. Training. — Recruitment is not enough ; the teachers must be trained 
for their difficult mission. Whether he be parent, school teacher or Catholic 
Actionist, the educator should be noted for his human and spiritual qualities. 
Professor Gastaldi and the committee on spiritual formation insisted on the 
importance of the human factor as basis for the supernatural physiognomy 
of both teacher and taught. Yet the Christian educator will not make the 
mistake of imagining that education is the product of natural abilities alone ; 
rather, he will preserve the personal and supernatural character of education, 
since he sees it primarily as a relationship between the child, the teacher and 
God. The teacher’s mission is, then, essentially apostolic, for his final aim 
is to bring the child to its full development in Christ. His apostolate will be 
marked by charity, joy and a sense of proportion. 

In the commissions on the training of parents and spiritual training the 
attention of teachers was drawn to three matters of Christian education, 
requiring a more careful preparation on the part of masters and parents: 
training the young to a proper use of liberty, their spiritual training, and sex 
instruction. 

3. Technical specialization. — Mgr Blanchet, rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Paris, emphasized the necessity for technical ability to be combined 
with personal qualities in every educator. M. Robert Boudet (France), 
speaking on ‘‘ the present position of the training of parents and the collab- 
oration of teachers with the family, ’? showed how imperative it is that 
parents should give serious study to educational methods. Young people 
used to receive in the home a sound preparation for their own future tasks 
as educators. Today ninety-five per cent of them are given no preparation 
for marriage. Schoolmasters and leaders of youth movements must shake 
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off their intellectual torpor and become acquainted with the findings of 
modern pedagogy. Of course, not everything in these modern theories is to 
be accepted, as they are too often secularist or rationalist, but we must 
** prove everything and keep that which is good. ”’ 

Even more necessary is specialization for those dealing with maladjusted 
children, This was well brought out by Professor Christian Schneider (Ger- 
many) in his lecture on this subject. Besides all the natural and technical 
qualifications requisite in ordinary circumstances, the educator of orphans, 
abandoned children, the sick and wounded, delinquents and abnormal 
children must be well versed in psychiatry and be distinguished for a high 
degree of fatherly devotedness. Establishments have grown in numbers for 
the training of these specialized teachers because the needs have become 
greater. The psycho-social Institute of Three Rivers, which has been function- 
ing in Canada for twenty years, is the prototype of these schools. Among 
others, one might mention those at Bristol, Florence, Geneva, some of the 
social schools in the United States having a specialized department for the 
treatment of the abnormal child and there is the Institute for psychiatric 
welfare officers in Brussels. 

About the spiritual and technical qualities which the teachers ought to 
have, the commission for spivitual formation expressed itself in the following 
terms : 

The Commission, judging that in the field of education secularist tend- 
encies are increasing to the neglect of the spiritual nature of man, no ac- 
count being taken of the origin and divine destiny of the child, 

— requests that public or private bodies should take into account in 
their schemes, deliberations and activities the essentially spiritual nature 
of the child and see that their recommendations be strengthened by spiritual 
and religious considerations. 

— hopes that more training colleges will be provided for intending teachers 
to acquire the technical competence and the spiritual training indispensable 
for the accomplishment of their mission. 

— hopes that child and youth organizations will endeavour by means of 
courses, conferences and especially retreats to assure for their officials a 
thorough spiritual training based on a sound knowledge of theology and 
psychology. 

— hopes that extensive study will be undertaken and encouraged to make 
known the spiritual foundations of and the aids to religious sentiment as 
revealed by child psychology, psychiatry and sociology. 

— requests that the results of these labours should be published in reviews 
such as L’Enfance dans le Monde and Lumen Vitae and put into the hands 
of young teachers by the national and regional organs of the various move- 
ments and activities on behalf of children. 

Readers desiring fuller information, will find in the special number of the 
review L’Enfance dans le monde the full report of the speeches delivered at 
the Congress and all the recommandations of the various commissions. 


A. Driéze, S. J., Brussels. 
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SUBJECTS 


Adaptation. — 1. In text-books. — German : 551-2 ; Spanish: 565-7 ; Brazi- 
lian : 662-4. 

2. In teaching. — Secondary school girls : 393-404 ; vocational school 
girls : 578-86; students in rural technical schools: 622-6; adults : 
640-1. 

Adolescents. — 1. Psychology and Behaviour. — ’Teenagers in U.S.A.: 
427-30, 168-9. — The young ‘* masses’? in Holland: 293. — Girl 
students in France: 393-400; in Belgium: 435-37. — Young cate- 
chists in the Philippines: 506-8. — Working girls in France: 577- 
83. — Pupils in technical schools: 588-95, 672-5, 632-3. 


2. Christian Education. — In French rural areas: 619-30. — Per- 
severance : 713-4 ; Students and young workers in Brazil : 686-90. 

See: Youth. 
Adults. — 1. Influence of environment. — Non-social surroundings : 287- 


9; occupational status of men: 168-71 ; social position of women : 
171-2 ; mixed marriage : 181-4 ; proletarian misery : 187-203. 
2. — Religious Educaiion. — Country people in U.S.A. : 367-8, 
371-5; workers in Spain : 640-50; in Brazil: 689-90. 
Africa. — Influence of environment, in the Colonies, on religious practice : 
of colonists; 311-20; of natives: 327-34, 339-46. — See: Belgian 


Congo. 
America. — 1. North America. — See: Canada, Umted States. 
2. — Latin America. — Religious Sociology: 147-54. — General 
State of Education : 685-6. — Fourth inter-American congress on 


Catholic Education (Rio-de-Janeiro, August 1951) : 686-90. — See: 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Pevu, Uruguay. 

Art. — Christian sculpture and religious education : 471-9; church music 
and religious education : 480-9. 

Austria. — Book on Adult Religious Education : F. M. Willam, Unser Weg 
zu Gott: 702. 


Baptism. — Baptism service : 706. 

Belgian Congo. — Influence of environment: on colonists : 337-39; on 
natives : 339-46. — Enquiry by the Revue du Clergé A fricain : 335-46. 

Belgium. — 1. Religious Sociology. — Religious and moral facts : 55-74. — 
Social structures and religious areas : 213-23. — Survey of religion in 
a diocese : 224-9. — Foundation of Belgian Office of Religious Socio- 


logy : 702-3. 
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2. Secondary School. — Girls: 415-24. — Religion text-books : in 
French : 533-46 ; in Dutch : 554-8. — Girls in the professions : Mater 
Amabilis school : 631-8. — Magazine for secondary public schools’ 
students : 704. — Book by Fr. Ranwez, S. J.: 704. — The Bible 
Movement: 712. 

3. Topical events. — Nouvelle Revue Théologique Jubilee : 703. — 
12th Congress of Mission Preachers in Flanders : 704. 

Bible. — Taught to girls in France : 397-9: in secondary schools in Ger- 
many : 494, 504-5 ; in U.S.A. : 516-520; in Spain : 562, 566. — Need 
for Bible teaching in vocational schools : 598-9, 634-36. — Back to 
the Bible, in secondary schools : 461-3. — The Bible Movement : 712. 

Bibliography. — 1. Religious Sociology. — Belgium: 56-74; Canada: 
119-32 ; France : 23-34 ; Italy : 75-88 ; Latin America : 153-4 ; Spain : 
119-32 ; U.S.A. : 142-6 ; articles in Lumen Vitae : 360-2. 

2. — Religious Education. — The text-books in French: 540-6 ;. 
in Dutch : 557; in German : 547-9; in Spain : 564-5 ; in U.S.A. : 520-9; 
articles in Lumen Vitae dealing with secondary schools: 391-2. 

Brazil. — Influence of Economie et Humanisme, foundation of SAGMACS : 
148-9. — The manual ‘* Sou Cristao ’’ : 661-664. — 4th Inter-Ame- 
rican Congress on Catholic Education : 686-90. 


Canada. — Religious Sociology research : 119-32. 
Catechetics. — Institute of Higher Catechetical Studies at Paris: 704- 
5. — Catechetical activity : in Holland : 716-7 ; in Portugal: 723-5. 


Catechism. — 1. Text-books. — First year of secondary school: 562, 
565-6. — ‘* Sou Cristao ’’ text-book in Brazil: 661-4. — New cate- 
chism: in Germany: 715-6; in Ireland: 717-9. — Official cate- 


chism in Chile: 690-1 ; Astete catechism in Colombia: 692. 

2. Institutions. — Apostolate of C.C.D.in U.S.A.: 363-74. — Work- 
shop : Apostolate through the catechism at the World Congress of 
Lay Apostolate : 721-3. — Catechetical Congress at Oporto : 723-5. 
— Catechetical rally in Ceylon: 697-9. 

Catechists. — Recruitment and training : in the Philippines : 506-8 ; 700-1 ; 
in Chile : 690-1. 

Catholic Action. — 1. Nature and Spirit. — H.O.A.C., Workers’ Brother- 
hood in Spain : 640-50. — World Congress for the Lay Apostolate, 
Rome: 719-23. 

2. Action. — Sociological enquiries : in Belgium : 60-5 ;in France : 
230-2 ; in Italy : 80-2 ; in Colombia : 148-53. — Religious education : 
among the adolescents of vocational schools : 577-580 ; by recruiting 
catechists : 701. 

Catholicism. — In Belgian Congo, among the colonists : 314-8 ; in Belgium : 
226-9 ; Canada: 120-1, 126-7; Chile: 204-7 ; Colombia, among the 
working class: 201-3; Germany: 93, 239-40; Holland: 42-4; Hun- 
gary : 294-310 ; Italy : 75-89 ; Spain : 104-18 ; U.S.A. : 173-86. — So- 
ciology of Catholicism : 354-6. 

Ceylon. — Catechetical rally : 697-9. — Foundation of C.C.D. : 698. 
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Children. — Effect of mixed marriage on the faith of offspring in U.S.A.: 


184-5. — Grievous situation of post war children : 725-6. 

Chile. — Sociological study: 149. — Influence of environment on reli- 
gious and moral behaviour : 204-7. — School legislation and religion 
teaching : 690-91. 

Christ. — Christ and woman’s vocation : 634-6. — Incorporation in Christ : 
145-6. — See: Bible, Syllabus. 

‘Church. — 1. Teaching. — Presentation in secondary schools: 503; to 


professional school girls : 585-6 ; 636-7. 

2. Sociology. — Planning of churches : 47-50. — The Church and 
the Masses : 267-76. 

3. Church History. — In secondary schools: in Germany : 494; in 
Spain : 562, 566 ;in U.S.A. : 519. — See : Catholicism. 

‘City. — Nature and function of a district : 277-84. — Social structures and 
religious districts : 213-23. — Proletarian milieu of a large city : 187- 
204. — Colonial city and colonists : 311-26. 

Colombia. — Religious Sociology : 149-53. — Influence of environment on 
the religious and moral life of the working class : 187-203. — Religion 
teaching and teachers’ training: 692. 

Communism. — Anti-religious activity behind the Iron Curtain, and par- 
ticularly in Hungary : 294-310. 

‘Confirmation. — Directory on : 687-69. 

Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. — The parish Confraternity in 
U.S.A. : 363-76. — Foundation in Ceylon : 698. 

Cuba. — Progress of Catholic Education : 692-3. 


Education. — See: Religious Education, Secondary Schools, Teaching 
Religion, Text-Books, Syllabuses. 

Educators. — 1. Recruiting and Training. — The present crisis: 725. — 
Ways of recruiting and training : in Latin America : 689 ; in Colombia : 
692; in the Philippines: 700-1. 

2. Task. — In Catholic secondary schools being human and apos- 
tolic : 406-14, 425, 427-30. — Witness of Christ: 437-8, 439-45. 
Cooperating with grace: 442-4. — Atmosphere of the ‘° family 
schools ’’ of rural apprenticeship : 623-4 ; in the vocational schools : 
656-7. 

Enquiries on the influence of environment upon religious life. — In 
Holland : 43-6 ; and among the non-social persons at Tilburg : 287-9 ; 
in Germany : 99-103, among the young workers: 51-60; in Italy: 
76-89 ; in Spain: 112-18. — In Latin America: 187-203 ; in Chile : 
204-7. — In U. S. A.: institutional environment : 166-72 ; effects of 
mixed marriages: 173-89. —In Africa, among colonists: 311-26; 
among natives: 327-34, 335-47. — Among middle and upper class 
girls in France : 393-400 ; among pupils of technical schools : 587-95. 

Environment. — 1. Examination of Mileus. — Belgian working class: 
60-3 ; liberal professions 54 ; middle and upper class girls : 393-404. — 
Catholic secondary schools in France: 405-7; vocational schools : 
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577-83, 588-95, 612-4, 631-3, 652-5. — Spanish working class : 640-3. 
— American public schools : 670-83. 


2. Influence of environment. — City district : 277-82. — Workers’ 
poverty : 187-203. — Colonial situation on colonists : 312-20 ; 337-9 ; 
on natives : 328, 331-3, 339-46. — Collaboration of various milieus : 


655. — See: Enquiries. 

Eucharist. — Preparation for First Communion of public schools children 
in the Philippines : 508. — Communion of Saints in the mystique of 
H.O.A.C. : 645-6. — Teaching the Eucharist : first communion, so- 
lemn communion : 710-11. — Solemn communion, theme of discus- 
sion at the Congress of pastoral liturgy : 709-II. 

Extreme-Unction. — Directory on —: 708. 


Faith. — Among girls of middle and upper class: 395, 396-400; among 
secondary school girls : 417-8. — Profession of faith and solemn com- 
munion : 709-2. 

Family. — 1. Moral situation. — Among colonists in Belgian Congo : 316-7, 
319-21 ; proletarian classes in Colombia : 187-203 ; displaced persons 


in Germany : 261-6. — Family in Africa : 329-30. 
2. Religious Education. — Parents as religious educators : 372-3. — 
Family in teaching religion to girls: 584. — Attitude of parents 
towards religious instruction : 608-10. — ‘* Family Schools ’’ for rural 
apprenticeship : 620-3. — Association of Fathers: in Chile: 691 ; 
in Cuba: 693. 
France. — 1. Religious Sociology. — Present state: 23-41. — Methods 


used in an enquiry in the diocese of Lille: 230-3. 

2. Religious Education. — Secondary school girls: 393-404, 415- 
26. — How create a religious atmosphere in the school: 405-14. — 
Text-books for secondary schools : 533-46. — Syllabus for vocation- 
al school girls: 577-86; technical studies and religious teaching : 
587-601 ; methods for rural areas : 619-30. 

3. Chronicle. — Institute for Higher Catechetical Studies: 704-5. 
— Directory for the Sacraments: 705-9. — Bible movement: 712. 
— National days of religious instruction : 713-4. — Adaptation of 
** Témoins du Christ ’’ to the official syllabus : 714-5. 


Germany. — Revival of social Catholicism: 92-103. — Pastoral socio- 
graphy : 235-41.— Office of ecclesiastical statistics : 242-50. — Influence 
of refugees on the religious practice of rural Catholics: 261-6. — 
Religious pedagogy : in secondary teaching : 490-505 ; in text-books 
for secondary schools: 547-53; in vocational schools: 602-10; in 
the new catechism: 715-6. — Anniversary of Herder Co 716, 

Girls. — Companionship and conventional patterns of boys and girls in 
U.S.A. : 168-9. — Adequacy of present religious instruction: 393- 
404. — Jottings on the teaching of girls: 415-26. — Religious 
education of girls of the professional class: 577-86, 631-8. — See: 
Adolescents, Youth. 
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Great Britain. — Catholic education at Blackfriars Schoo! (Laxton, Nor- 
thants) : 424-6. 


Holiand. — Religious sociology and the Katholiek Sociaal K evkeligk Instituut : 
45-54. — Nature and function of a city district : 277-84. — Amend- 
ment of non-social persons at Tilburg : 285-90. — Vocations to priest- 
hood ; 291-2. — Enquiry on youth : 293. — Mater Amabilis school : 
631-8. — Catechetical activity : 716-7. 

Holy Orders. — Directory on — : 708. 

Humanism. — i. In general. — Present trends: world vision of civili- 
zation : 458-9; meaning of technical achievements : 459-61. — Human- 
ist learning, privilege of the few : 465-7 ; deficiencies of such a system 
of education and remedy : 467-9. 

2. Christian humanism. — Return to Bible and liturgy : 461-5. — 
Two aspects of humanism in sculpture: 471-9. — Necessity of human- 
ism in vocational schools : 577-86; present lack of humanism: 582, 
588-90 ; worker humanism : 596-7 ; rural humanism: 621. 

3. The review and centre: Economie et Humanisme : 25, 233. — 
Influence in Latin America: 147-9. 

4. The ‘* Humanities ’’. — Greco-Latin humanities, the instru- 
ment of Western culture: 450-1. — The ‘ Ancient ’ humanities and 
religious formation : 451-54. — Their deficiencies : 454-5. — Revision 
of cultural values now being taught : 455-65 ; of the schools system : 
465-70. — Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns and _ technical 
studies : 587. 

Hungary. — Anti-religious activity and social changes: 294-310. 


International. — Teaching adolescents internationalism : 458-9. — Action 
upon international bodies: 655-6. — Action of UNESCO in Latin 
America : 690. 

Ireland. — New Catechism: 717-9. 

Italy. — Religious sociology : 75-89. — Religious formation in the vocational 
schools ; 611-18. — World congress of the lay apostolate : 719-23. 


Laicism. — In UNESCO: 656. — In American public School : 667-84. — 
Inter-American lay congress of Montevideo : 694-6. 

Legislation. — Religion syllabus for secondary schools in Spain : 558-62 ; 
for vocational schools in Germany : 602-5; in Italy: 611-2; Chile: 
690-1 ; Cuba: 692-4; France: 664-6; Latin America: 685-6 ; Phil- 
ippines : 699-701 ; Portugal: 723-4; United States: 667-72 ; Uru- 
guay : 694. 

Liturgy. — Back to liturgy in secondary school teaching : 461-5. — Litur- 
gical method in vocational schools : 598-9. — Training worker Catho- 
lic Actionists by liturgy : 647-8. — Directory of Sacraments in France : 
705-9. — Congress of pastoral liturgy: 711-3. 

Marriage. — Mixed marriages in Germany : 246-7 ; Holland: 44 ; WES AS 
139, 173-86. — Marriage among pagan Africans : 329. — Directory of 
matriage : 709. 
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Methods. — 1. Principles. — Reconcile divergences to create religious 


atmosphere: 405-14. — Arousing interest by active method: 427- 
30, 421-3. — Adaptation: 420-1. — Presentation of doctrine as a 
whole : 424-5. — Rational, abstract, analytical and static methods : 


their deficiencies: 490-2, 544-5, 5067-9. 

2. Secondary teaching. — Synthetic method: 535-6; progressive 
and cyclic: 536-7, 542-3; ‘ global’: 492-4, 549-50; synthetic and 
active : 520-9. 

3. Vocational teaching. — Suggestions: 595-601, 603-9, 631-7, 
656-9. — Active method: 578-80. — Historical, liturgical: 598-9, 
658-9. — Family schools of rural apprenticeship : 623-9. 

Morality. — 1. Practice. — Colonists in Belgian Congo: 316-7; natives : 
342-3 ; middle and upper class girls : 396-7. 

2. Teaching. — Secondary schools: German: 493, 498-500, 551 ; 
Spanish : 561; United States: 516. — Vocational schools for girls: 
633-4. — Worker Catholic Actionists in Spain : 646-7. 


Parish. — 1. Sociological method. — Study of parishes: 34-40; social 
structures and religious areas: 213-22; diocesan enquiry: 224-9, 
230-3 ; large city parish : 277-84. 

2. Present State of Research Work. — Belgium: 57-60, 66, 73. — 


Canada : 126-32. — Colombia: 152. — France: 23-5. — Germany : 
98-103. — Italy : 75-7. — U.S.A. : 135-7. 
3. Types of Enquiries. — Refugees in German parishes: 261-6.— 


Holland: Tilburg: 285-90; United States: New Orleans: 166-72; 
Belgian Congo : Costermansville: 313-26; Panda-Jadotville : 339-46. 

Pastoral Work. — Influenced by sociology: Belgium: 66-7; France: 
34-9 ; Germany : 98-9 ; by sociography : 238-41 ; by statistics : 243-50. 
— Apostolic work : masses : 273-6 ; social structures : 213-22 ; urban 
structures : 277-84; non-social persons: 285-90; proletarian class : 
201-3. — Book by Fr. Ranwez: Aspects contemporains de la pastorale 
de Venfance : 704. — Directory of the sacraments : 705-9. — Congress 
of pastoral liturgy : 709-12. 

Pedasgogy.— See: Secondary Schools, Teaching Religion, Religious Educa- 
tion. 

Penance. — Training of girls as regards confession in vocational schools : 
632-3. — Confession : 708. 

Peru. — Religious sociology : 149. 

Philippines. — Young catechists: 506-8. — Legislation, syllabus, religious 
teaching : 699-700. — Recruitment and training of catechists: 700-1. 

Portugal. — Teaching religion in primary and secondary schools: 723-4. — 


Catechetical activity: 724-5. — Youth movements and catechists: 
725. 

Practice. — 1. Present State. — Belgian Congo :. colonists : 314-8, 337-9 ; 
natives : 339-49. — Belgium : Tournai diocese : 226-9. — France : mid- 


dle and upper class girls : 393-7. — Germany : rural people, refugees : 
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261-6; young workers: 253-6. — Italy: 75-91. — Spain: 105-6, 
641. — U.S.A.: 136-7. 


2. Enquiries. — Method : 39-49, 157-9, 230-3. Influence of insti- 
tutional environment : 166-72. — Mixed marriages in U.S.A. : 173-86. 


— Poverty of Colombian proletariate: 201-3. — Perseverance of 
adolescent : 711-2. — See: Catholicism, Church. 
Prayer. — True and false devotions : 401-2. — Training of worker Catholic 


Actionists to prayer: 647-8. 

Profession. — The Christian view of profession : 585, 605-7, 599-600. 

Psychology. — Psycho-sociology of youth: 293. — Colonial environment : 
314-26. African natives environment : 328-30. — Middle and®upper 
class girls : 392-400, 414-9. — Girls in the professions : 577-83, 692-3. 
— Technical school pupils: 588-94, 612-5, 652-3. — French rural 
youth : 622-6. — Spanish working class: 640-2. — See: Adolescent, 
Adult, Envivonment, Girls, Youth. 


Religious Education. — 1. Elementary Teaching. — The Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in U.S.A. : 363-76. — Book by Fr. Ranwez : 704. — 
Religious education in Latin America schools: 685-6. — See: Cate- 
chism, Children. 

2. Secondary Teaching. — Articles in Lumen Vitae on secondary 
teaching: 391-2. — Education of boys: 424-5; of girls: 393-404, 
415-24, 427-30. — Divergences of views concerning methods and edu- 
cative principles : 406-14. — Art and religious education : 470-89. — 


See: Adolescents, Edcuators, Teaching Religion, Text-books. 

3. Vocational Teaching. — Stepping stones and stumbling blocks 
among pupils: 577-83, 88-95. — Method and syllabus : 583-6, 595-601, 
602-10, 615-8, 633-8. — Education in rural areas : 626-30. — Survey : 
655-9. — See: Syllabus. 

4. Adult Education. — A book of personal formation by F. M. Wil- 
lam : 715. — Christian training of education : 725-7. — The Institute 
for Higher Catechetical Studies at Paris : 704-5. — Directory of the 
Sacraments : 705-9. — Necessity of religious training for lay ap- 
ostles : 721-3. 

Reviews. — Belgian Congo: Enquiry by Revue du clergé africain : 335-46. — 
Belgium : Nouvelle Revue Théologique jubilee: 703. — Notre Cordée : 
465. — France : Some reviews contributing to religious sociology : 24-6, 

Rural. — Influence of refugees on religious life of rural Catholics : 261-6. — 
Rural parish Confraternity of Christian Doctrine: 367-8, 371-2. — 
Family schools of rural apprenticeship : 620-3. — Religious formation 
in rural technical schools : 623-30. 


Sacraments. — France : Directory of the sacraments : 705-9. — In second- 
ary schools : Germany : 499-500 ; Spain: 563, U.S.A. : 515. — Span- 
ish worker Catholic Actionists : 647-8. 

Secondary Schools. — Position in Belgium: 64, 67-68. — Lumen Vitae 
articles on religious teaching in secondary schools: 391-2. — Reli- 
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gious atmosphere : 405-14. — Religious instruction of girls : 393-404, 
415-26. — Teaching religion to adolescents: 427-30. — The spirit 
of the religion course : 435-7. — Bearing witness in secondary schools : 
439-45. — Religious and profane education: 446-70. — Art and 
religious education : 471-89. — Development of religious pedagogy in 
Western Germany: 490-505. — Syllabuses and religion text-books 
in French: 533-46; in German: 547-53; im American: 509-32; in 
Dutch : 554-8 ; in Spanish : 559-69 ; in Portuguese : 724. — ‘* Evalu- 
ative criteria ’’ in America: 680-3 ; — Amendment of legislation : in 
Chile : 690; in Colombia : 692. — Congress of the Confederation of Cath- 
olic Colleges in Cuba : 693. — Students as catechists in the Philip- 
pines : 506-8 ; 700-1. 

Sociology. — 1. Nature, Object, Method. — Nature : 17-20, 135, 161, 351. — 
Object : 160-61, 208-16, 351. — Method : 29-30, 45-52, 70-4, 99-103, 
129-32, 152, 190-202, 230-4, 242-3, 335-7, 350-9. — Need of demogra- 
phy : 52; of statistics : 77-9. — Sociology and sociography question- 
naire : 37-38, 149-52, 239-41. — Office of Ecclesiastical Statistics for | 
Catholic Germany : 242-50. — Method of enquiry in a diocese : 224-9, 
230-3. — Suggestions for scheme of research : 160-6. 

2. Present State: General Inventories. — Canada : 119-32 ; France: . 

23-40; Germany : 92-103; Italy: 75-89; Latin America: 147-52; | 
Spain : 104-18 ; United States : 133-46, 157-59. 

3. Types of Enquiries. — Influence of environment on young 
workers: 251-60; rural Catholics : 267-76 ; Chilian proletarian : 204-7 ; 
colonists : 311-27, 337-9. — Social structures and religious districts : 
213-23. — Nature and function of a district in a city : 277-284. — En- 
quiries on American parishes : 166-86; in Latin America: 187-203 ; on 
the religious life of African natives: 327-34, 339-46; mentality of 
technical school pupils : 587-95 ; religious, moral and social environ- 
ment of Spanish working class : 640-3. 

Spain. — 1. Religious Sociology. — Researches : 104-19. — State of Cathol- 


icism : 105-12, 643. — Vocations to priesthood : 112-4. — Influence 
of environment on youth: 115-8. 
2. Religious Formation. — Text-books for secondary schools: 


559-69. — Girls’education in Madrid : 420-3. — Among worker Catho- 
lic Actionists (HOAC) : 643-6. — Congress at Madrid : 725-7. 

Syllabus. — 1. Elementary Teaching. — ‘* Sou Cristao ’ text-book : 661-4. 
— Amendment of syllabus in Colombia : 692. — Philippines : 699. — 
Portugal : 723. 

2. Secondary Teaching. — Girl schools: 419-20. — Belgian and 
French schools : 533-40. — Colombia : amendment of syllabus : 692. 
— Germany : 493-503. — Portugal: 724. — United States: 520-32. 
— See: Text-books. 

3. Vocational Teaching. — Girls: 583-6, 631, 633-7. — France: 
rural areas : 626-30. — Italy: 613-16. — Spain: worker Catholic 
Actionists : 644-49. — Appreciation of present syllabuses : 653-5. 
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Teaching Religion. — 1. In secondary schools. — Teaching religion to 
adolescents : 427-30 ; to girls : 397-404, 415-24, 427-30. — The spirit 
of the religion course : 446-70. — Development of pedagogy in West- 
ern Germany : 490-505 ; in French speaking Belgium and France : 
533-46. — See: Religious education, Text-books. 

2. Among workers. — Teaching religion to working girls : 577-86 ; 
to young workers : 595-601, 603-7, 615-7 ; the Catholic Action mili- 
tants among Spanish workers : 640, 643-50. — General survey : 655-9. 

3. In various milieus. — To the youth, after ‘ solemn ’ communion 
in France : 711-2 ; in Portugal : 725 ; in Latin American schools : 685- 
6 ; in American public schools : 667-84. 

Text- Books. — Secondary school : American : 509-33 ; Belgian and French : 
433-46; Dutch: 554-8 ; German: 547-53; Spanish : 559-69. — Primary 
schools : Brazilian ‘*Sou Cristao’’ : 661-4 ; new catechism in Germany : 
715-6 ; in Ireland : 717-9. -— See: Catechism. 

Training in Religious Sociology. — Belgium : 56; Canada: 121 ; Colom- 
bia : 149-51 ; France: 29 ; Germany : 95-7 ; Holland : 45-53; Peru : 149. 


United States of America. — 1. Religious Sociology. — Present state : 
133-46. — Research bearing upon the sociology of the parish : 157-9. 
— Institutional environment and religious life : 166-72. — Some obser- 
vations on mixed marriages : 173-86. 
2. Religious Education. — The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine : 
363-76. — Some features of American education : 509-10. — Religion 
text-books for high schools : 510-32. — Some points of contact be- 
tween religion and education : 667-84. 


Uruguay. — Inter-American lay congress at Montevideo : 694-6. 


Vocation. — To priesthood and religious life: in Germany : 224-46; Hol- 
land: 291-2; Spain: 112-4. — Professional vocation in teaching 
young workers : 605-7. — Our Lord and feminine vocation : 634-6. 

Witness. — Adolescents in their surroundings : 402-3. — Teachers : 438-45. 


Youth. —1. Students.— Faith and practice : Belgian students : 64 ; American : 
139-40, 168-9 ; Girls : 393-9, 415-9. — Medical Students in Holland : 
50. 

2. In the professions. — Influence of environment: 251-609. — 
Psycho-sociological enquiry : 293. — Psychology, religious formation 
of girls: 577-86, 588-95. — Attitude towards religious instruction : 
608-10. — Youth in Italian vocational schools: 611-5 ; in ‘* Mater 
Amabilis ’? school: 637-8. — See: Adolescents. 
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